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Effie Shannon and Shelley Hull in “Under Orders.” 
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[~~ ||ID you ever hear of “hokum?” 
| D } No! 

| Well, as The Idiot might 
have said in “Coffee and Repartee,” that 
only goes to prove you’ve never been in 
vaudeville. (The Star Boarder, as you 
may remember, wouldn’t agree that the 
wheat cakes tasted like porous plasters. 
“That,” retorted The Idiot, “only goes 
to prove you’ve never eaten a porous 
plaster!”’) 

You’ve seen hokum, of course, and 
heard it, but without knowing its name. 
Not to have seen and heard hokum— 
that would prove you’d never gone to the 
theater. Hokum is “sure-fire.” Hokum 
is the tried-and-true, give-us-your-kind- 
applause, breathes-there-a-man-with-soul- 
so-dead. Its best example is the tale of 
772 
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says Mr. Pollock of Effie Shannon’s performance in this remarkable 
Mr. Hull's.” 


Warranted 


A BRILL ANT CRITIQUE 















acting in New York,” 
= we except 


piece of 
» or play, 


to Run 


W PLANS 


By Channing Pollock 


the ambitious supernumerary who, hav- 
ing found the public indifferent to “My 
Lord, the carriage waits,” finally added: 
“And further, I want to say that any 
man who raises his hand to a woman is a 
coward and a cad!” 

As has been intimated, the word orig- 
inated in vaudeville. Etymology might 
place it with the coinages of Edward Lear 
and Lewis Carroll; with combinations 
like Lear’s scroobious and Carroll’s 
slithy, which is a union of slimy and the 
verb slither, to slide, and achieves mean- 
ing by suggesting two familiar sounds 
subconsciously identified with two famil- 
iar things. Hokum is hocus, similarly 
derived from hoax, and oakum, a smooth 
and gooey substance made from fibers 
of rope. Which seems very learned, and 











being my own idea, probably is all wrong. 

Hokum, in vaudeville, was dependable 
clowning, certain to bring a laugh—the 
bladder, the seltzer-bottle or the slap- 
stick. In drama it is any sentiment of 
assured popularity. ‘My mother was 
a lady!” “Women and children first!” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner!” “Stand 
back, Ralph Conningsby; if you lay a 
finger on that child, I’ll send your soul 
to hell!” Hokum is the happy ending, 
virtue rewarded, the comic weakling who 
strips off his coat, the henpecked hus- 
band who turns on his spouse, the life- 
long abstainer with the accidental jag, 
the poor young lover whose opera wins 
the prize, the under-dog triumphant in 
evening clothes and the last act, the gentle 
loafer whose heartless wife resents his 
worthlessness, the woman who pays, the 
woman who declines to pay, and the 
golden-haired cherub who says, “Papa, 
kiss Mamma!” In the bright lexicon of 
their use there’s no such word as fail/ 

Sometimes hokum is more subtle, more 
diffuse, catering to a prejudice, making 
capital of a state of mind. Whoever 
can color his cloth with such a prejudice, 
of race, sex or creed, has found material 
warranted to run. War, of course, is a 
mine of this dye; and until it grows 
tired, the public may be counted upon 
to respond generously to every confession 
of our unequaled courage and nobility. 
Hokum of this sort was mentioned last 
month in connection with “Friendly 
Enemies.” But there are other mines, 
just as dependable and not so quickly ex- 
hausted, which though they produce noth- 
ing vital and original, are tempting lodes 
perennially tapped. The playwright and 
the manager are conscious of no call to 
create opinion. It isn’t by following one’s 
own inclinations that one strikes gold, 
and if the richest fields are off the beaten 
track, those most easily and surely ac- 
cessible are reached by marching with 
the crowd. 


“DADDIES” 


“THE recipe for catering to a prejudice, 

of course, is—first catch your preju- 
dice—one sufficiently strong and general. 
If all workmen were carpenters, for ex- 
ample, an excellent theme would be the 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Jeanne Eagels and 
avers, “will be popular. There is no doubt of it. 
to the Belasco.” 
impossibility of getting on without 
houses, and the comic plight of a can- 
tankerous old gentleman who tried it. 
Unfortunately, only about a sixth of one 
per cent of the population saws wood. 
There is a trade, however, to which more 
than half of us are brought up. That 
trade is marriage, and David Belasco is 
exploiting it marvelously in John L. 
Hobble’s “Daddies” at the Belasco. 
“Women,” says Mr. Belasco,—or at 
least he. might say it, if he doesn’t,— 
“compose the greatest and most powerful 
of trade unions—the Industrious Work- 
ers of the World. Not only the most 
powerful, but the most pertinacious, for 
while other unions are fighting for their 


George Giddens in “‘Daddies”-—a play 


rights, this union is 
fighting for existence. 
Abolish marriage, or 
admit the possibility 
of getting on without 
it,and a billion women 
would be thrown out 
of employment. All 
unions hate the scab 
and the rebel, and re- 
joice in his subjuga- 
tion, but not even the 
Western Federation 
of Miners hates him as 
do the Industrious 
Workers. The 
bachelor is a scab; the 
man who succeeds in 
eating or drinking 
or living by him- 
self is a rebel—a dan- 
gerous rebel, since his 
success inspires others 
to rebellion. Have 
you seen the way 
women look at a man 
dining alone in a res- 
taurant? Have you 
felt them recoil at 
sentiments of inde- 
pendence expressed in 
a theater? This be- 
ing true, there should 
be a fortune in show- 
ing conversion to pa- 
ternity. No one can 
have a child without 
having a woman; in- 
deed, the fundamental 
rule of the union is that no one shall 
have a child without marrying the woman. 
Therefore a play that presents mas- 
culine capitulation to the forces of 
the nursery, the conquest of the scab, 
is nothing if it is not ‘sure-fire ho- 
kum’!” 

Naturally, “Daddies,” the comedy in 
question, proves to be utterly false, 
shameless and theatrical. Paternity is a 
cultivated taste. Mothers are born, but 
fathers are made, and usually against 
their wills. The spectacle of a group of 
hard-headed men-of-the-world deserting 
their regular business to take up nursing, 
devoting themselves to playing horse and 
hide-and-go-seek with their adopted 


which, Mr. Pollock 
little child shall lead them 

















progeny—“families assembled by parcel 
post”—and finally, marrying total stran- 
gers sooner than surrender the little 
pests, is as convincing as your husband’s 
sick friend. However, Robert Audrey's 
home is a happy hunting-ground for the 
sex, and Mr. Belasco again demonstrates 
his wisdom in appealing to the prejudice 
of his public. The state of rebellion is 
temptingly shown in the bacchanal of a 
bachelors’ club made up of the hard- 
headed business men aforesaid, that has 
nothing better to do than parade around 
the “living-hall,” doing a lockstep and 
singing songs composed for the occasion. 
Audrey’s little sister Bobette voices the 
resentment of the union, and the floor- 
walking delegates in the audience sit back, 
smacking their lips in anticipation. 

They haven’t long to wait. Within 
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Winifred Fraser, Jeanne Eagels, Bruce McRae and Edith King in ‘‘ Daddies.” 


WARRANTED TO RUN 
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fifteen minutes one of the ring-leaders, a 
lawyer, has confessed his apostasy, ten- 
dered his five thousand dollars, and 
thrown his arms about Bobette. By the 
third act he has taken to flowers and flan- 
nels and is eager to pay dues to the union. 
But this is a mere soupgon, an appetizer, a 
bon bouche. Mr. Hobble is bent on a 
clean sweep. ‘We are not conquerors 
while one remains unconquered!” Mother 
Audrey is a wicked old lady with an in- 
exhaustible supply of war-orphans. In 
less time than it takes to tell it, she has 
convinced the resolute and hard-headed 
bachelors that each should have a little 
fairy in his home, and is in cable com- 
munication with Queen Mab. 

The remainder of the play is an orgy, 
an ecstasy, an intoxication of victory and 
a jag of joy. Audrey, who is that most 
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This comedy Mr. Pollock con- 


siders “utterly false, shameless and theatrical” but “sure-fire hokum.” 
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Laurence Eddinger and Marjorie Rambeau in “Where Poppies Bloom,” which “gains in its interpretations” and 
“has the makings of a very good play.” 


curious and amusing of zodlogical speci- 
mens, a stage author, chokes the “living- 
hall” with a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of toys. When you see the toys, 
and the baby-clothes, you know Robert’s 
orphan is going to be seventeen years 
old and marry him in the last act.- This 


is claSsic, traditional. It happened in 
Will Cressy’s “Bill Biffin’s Baby,” and 
before, and afterward, and then some. 
However, certainty of this foreordination 
doesn’t subtract from the delight of the 
delegates. They know a guardian always 
weds his ward,—that is Rule No. 9 of 
the Union,—but they want to see him 
do it. Of course, James Crocket, the 
grouch, draws a girl too, and of course 
he says, “I ordered a boy,” and abandons 
the business of being a millionaire in 
Pittsburgh, to be a bonne in Tarrytown. 


If it had occurred to Crocket to hire a 
nurse, that would have been the end of 
the play. 

The more determined our enemy, the 
greater our pleasure in his fall. When 
the butler glories over the grouch, as 
butlers always do, and Audrey sticks a 
toy in his pocket and a cap upon his 
head, the delegates fairly shriek with hap- 
piness. And when in that last act of 
triumph and exultance Crocket is driven 
onto the stage in reins, with sleighbells, 
and marries the mother, sight-unseen, 
sooner than give up the child, it is as 
though our boys had completed the hike 
to Berlin. Mere males, sympathetic scabs 
in the house, could only be glad that the 
pursuing lady wasn’t the baby’s grand- 
mother, and rejoice in the certainty of 
Crocket’s getting his wish that another 








bachelor’s wat 


orphan might be © 


twins. We knew, 
of course, that it 
would be triplets, 
and we were 
right, but the 
victim of the 
clean sweep could 
only murmur 
that he had de- 
clined to part 
with one of the 
three, because he 


“wouldn’t break 


the set.” 

By eleven 
o’clock the rout 
is complete, 
woman is vindi- 
cated and Audrey 
is reduced to the 
drooling idiocy 
of dictating an 
advertisement 
setting forth that 
his runaway 
Ruth has gold 
hair “shimmer- 
ing in the sun.” 
The last bachelor 
has fallen for the 
bereft parent of 
his adopted off- 
spring, and the 
comedy ends on 
a high note of 
exultance and 
just in time. An- 
other act, show- 
ing the conse- 
quences of this 
offhand marry- 
ing, would have 
been tragedy. 
Moreover the 
most patient of 
us, even though 
we had been 
amused by many 
bright lines and 
edified by a deal 
of exceedingly 
good acting, were 
experiencing the 
same desire to 
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kick a blind beggar with which we 





emerged from “Pollyanna,” ‘The 
Cinderella Man” and “The Things 
That Count.” There had 


been so much hokum and 
such consistent avoid- 
ance of any vestige of 
real life, such slavish ob- 
servance of formula 


and tradition— even to 
the dumb° old _servitor, 
who unfortunately wasn’t, 


and the Victorian spec- 
tacle of a man of the 
world reduced to terri- 
fied helplessness by the 

presence of a fainting 

woman. 

However, “Daddies” will 
be popular. There is no 
doubt of it. A little 
child shall lead them 
to the Belasco — the 
little child in particular 
being Lorna Volare, 
quite the most remark- 
able of juvenile actresses, whose fits of 
tears and temper are amazingly realistic, 
and whose charm almost makes us be- 
lieve in the conquest of Crocket. 
Crocket himself is John W. Cope, one 
of our very finest players, who never 
gave a more dryly humorous performance. 
In his mouth mildly funny lines become 
simply convulsing. Bruce McRae, as 
Audrey, still speaks a fascinating short- 
hand, introducing into our language what 
French grammar calls the liaison, and 
Mr. Belasco’s skill at casting reveals it- 
self in the selection of Edwards Davis, 
George Abbott and S. K. Walker as the 
other rebels. George Giddens is the but- 
ler, and Jeanne Eagels, last seen with 
George Arliss in “Hamilton,” proves the 
sensation of the production. Her char- 
acterization of Ruth is convincing, - her 
comedy—notably in a graphic represen- 
tation of land-sickness—is discreet, and 
her emotional scenes are true and appeal- 
ing. No one on our stage could have 
surpassed her portraiture. In fact, it is 


Jeanne Eagels, Mr. Cope, Little Miss 
Volare and Big Mr. Belasco who make 
this piece possible. 

“Daddies” will delight the simple, the 
sentimental and the sex. 


But when Ruth 
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Marjorie Rambeau and 
Pedro de Cordoba in 
““Where Poppies Bloom.” 










says to the stage author, who 

has written the plot of the play for a 
magazine, “I dcn’t like your story, be- 
cause it isn’t real,” she proves that, what- 
ever her failings as a ward, she is a darned 
good critic. 


“UNDER ORDERS” 


| 8 phe very recently the theater hasn’t 
done any extraordinary Hooverizing. 
Economy of cast, apparently, went as far 
as possible in the quartets that presented 
“The Havoc” and “The Climax,” and 
economy of costume, even more appar- 
ently, went a good deal farther in “The 
Follies” and at the Winter Garden. Now, 
from London and Berte Thomas, by way 
of the usual conscientious objector to ad- 
mitting that anyone has a part in the 
war, or that we can be interested in any- 
one but Americans, comes a real dra- 
matic novelty, “Under Orders,” a four- 
act play presented by two people at the 
Eltinge. 

The advantage of this scheme to the 
management is obvious. The advantage 
to the actors is almost equally obvious. 














There is no-eompetition. Richard Mans- 
field, who never permitted much, could 
not have wished himself any better luck 
than that of Shelley Hull, both the hero 
and the villain of this astonishing melo- 
drama; and Madame Bernhardt is not a 
greater part of her show than Effie Shan- 
non. There are other advantages. A 
piece that requires 
only a man and a 
woman for its cast is 
a handy thing to have 
about the house. When 
you can’t sleep, you 
wake up your wife and 
give a performance of 
“Under Orders.” To 
the various “rights” re- 
served by impresarios 
—“stock rights,” “mo- 
tion-picture rights” 
and the like—we may 
now add “bedroom 
rights,” 

Joking aside, how- 
ever, “Under Orders” 
is infinitely more than 
a “stunt” and a nov- 
elty; it is an exceed- 
ingly fine play, a nota- 
ble and amazing ac- 
complishment in con- 
struction, and what is 
more important to the 
layman, a gripping and 
sympathy - compelling 
narrative. Up to date, 
indeed, it is incom- 
parably the dramatic 
achievement of the 
season. A story that 
one contrives to tell 
with a cast of two may 
be a “stunt,” but a 
story that requires 
only two, and loses 
neither credibility nor 
effectiveness by con- 
centration, is an inspiration. 
No theater-goer has the 
right to feel cheated by 
“Under Orders.” Persons 
who judge their entertain- 
ment by the number of its 
purveyors are recommended 
to the Hippodrome. Those 


WARRANTED TO RUN 









in search of ideas, of thrills—in a word, 
of drama, can do no better than at the 
Eltinge. 

Mr. Thomas manages by the same 
device that Anthony Hope used in ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” Two sisters, them- 
selves much alike, are separated when 
one disappears, having run away with 
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; Andrew Lawlor and Helen 
, ; Chandler in “Penrod,” a 

. ’ dramatization of Booth 
Tarkington’s stories. “Pen- 
rod, according to the Lady 


Who Goes to the Theater with Me, is 
Peck’s Bad Boy with his face washed.” 
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and afterward married a Prussian. This 
sister’s son naturally enters the German 
army; the son of the other, closely re- 
sembling his cousin, at the outbreak of 
the war joins the Allies. He is taken 
prisoner, and escaping, seeks refuge in a 
house whose mistress, he has been in- 
formed, is a countrywoman. Follows 
a scene between aunt and nephew that, 
unlike the rest of the play, wabbles a 
little, and that would be infinitely more 
forceful if it showed Frau Hartzmann, 
cowed by years of brutality, slowly re- 
awakened to her old independence and 
love of native land. Be that as‘it may, 
Captain Arthur Ford is helped on his 
way, but recaptured; while his double, 
Captain Hartzmann, coached in his af- 
fairs and wearing his uniform, is sent to 
play the spy in England. 

The scheme works until the young 
Prussian is obliged to visit his supposed 
mother.. Mrs. Ford, never wholly satis- 
fied, discovers the truth when Captain 
Hartzmann sits at the piano and plays, 
an accomplishment unpossessed by Cap- 
tain Ford. Undeceived, she finds herself 
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in a predicament as frightful 

as it is dramatic. If she sur- 

renders her nephew, she assures the death 
of her son, held hostage in Germany. 
Urged to the selfish solution of the di- 
Jemma, she does her duty, and telephones 
the authorities. In a last acc which 
would be twice as effective if it were half 
as long, but which nevertheless compels 
unbounded sympathy, Captain Ford, 
mercifully exchanged, returns to find his 
mother’s hair white, and her memory 
gone, and to restore the latter. 

As will have been guessed, Effie Shan- 
non is both women and Mr. Hull both 
men, in “Under Orders.” That this de- 
lightful young leading woman of the old 
Lyceum should be playing mothers is a 
crime none the less regrettable because 
the criminal is Time. But if Effie Shan- 
non is older than she used to be, and 
riper, her art is of the newest and the 
ripest. In the charming scene of flirta- 
tion between mother and son in the first 
act, in the differentiation between the 
two sisters in the second, in the emotional 
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Lewis Stone 
as the Ger- 
manspy, 
and Marjorie 
‘Rambeau as 
his wife, in 
the suicide 
scene of 
“Where Pop- 
pies Bloom.” 
This, says 
Channing 
Pollock, is 


an uneven 
pley, which 
gtips you, 


reaches its 
climaxic des- 
tination, and 
then leaves 
you flat to 
wait for the 


drama of the third and the tender pathos 
of the last, she is exquisite, superb. There 
is not a better piece of acting in New 
York, nor, indeed, one to equal it, unless 
we except Mr. Hull’s, Great as was the 
progress he evidenced in “Why Marry?” 
few theater-goers suspected this player of 
the gifts displayed in “Under Orders.” 
For the same man to present an Ameri- 
can and a German in English uniform, 
—which is to say without the assistance 
of externals,—making each representa- 
tive and both convincing, is a feat as re- 
markable as here it is successful. 

Bernstein’s “The Thief” created a 
furore because of one strong act that 
required only two actors. ‘Under Or- 
ders” achieves four strong acts with the 
same number. If it is not a success, the 
public will have cheated itself through 
fear of being cheated. 


“WHERE POPPIES BLOOM” 


W Ar hokum is wearing a little thin 
—not the all-wool-and-a-yard-wide, 
but the shoddy. When Mr. Hull, in the 


third act of “Under Orders,” finding 
threats. useless and this course run, re- 
signs himself with “I give my life for my 
country,” and is answered, “I sacrifice 
my son’s life for mine,” one responds to 
the simple sincerity of the two speeches, 
to their real nobility, and to the fact that 
they are integrals of the situation. But we 
are about ready to take for granted the 
things that are “for France,” the fact 
that “its towns have been destroyed, its 
beauties wiped out,” that our boys are 
going to make a monkey of Hindenburg; 
and we laugh rather than applaud even 
so good a retort as ““‘We’ll fight ’em until 
hell freezes over Yes, and then 
we'll fight ’em on the ice,” in “Where 
Poppies Bloom.” 

Roi Cooper Megrue’s free and gen- 
erously reinforced adaptation of Henri 
Kistemaekers, into which Marjorie Ram- 
beau moved from “The Eyes of Youth,” 
and which is at the Republic, profits 
little from having its fair share of hokum. 
It is an uneven play, which grips you, 
carries you along, almost reaches. its 
climaxic destination, and then “leaves 
you flat” to wait for the next train. In 
part this is due to the fact that the 
piece is cluttered with superfluous scenes, 
superfluous characters and floods of super- 
fluous dialogue, in part to two or three 
blunders in construction. Mr. Megrue’s 
added scenes and characters and dialogue 
are good in themselves. Much of what 
success the melodrama wins will be due 
to a gloomy Englishman, Henry, whose 
wife has run away with a conscientious 
objector—“A picture-framer He 
framed her, and she aint no oil paint- 
ing.” And the Kistemaekers story is an 
ingenious invention, of infinite possibili- 
ties that thrill in the moments of their 
realization and irritate when allowed to 
go for nothing. 

Marianne, a Frenchwoman of un- 
doubted loyalty, has married a Prussian 
who at the rape of Belgium has enlisted 
and died with the French. Marianne did 
not love him, and she does love a French 
captain, Réné, but she is held to her 
dead husband by appreciation of his sacri- 
fice. Returned to her chateau, recently 
taken by Réné, in a hiding-place known 
only to her and her husband, she finds a 
German uniform. Réné suggests: that 
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Bertolle, the husband, may be alive near 
by, playing the spy. To Marianne this is 
unthinkable. ‘“He’d be some hideous, 
rotten, unclean thing!” she says. “He'd 
be—” 

Réné interrupts: ‘He’d be a German!” 

Bertolle appears, is recognized and cap- 
tured by Réné. A triangular episode of 
remarkable potentialities is drowned in 
words, forced onto a siding when Marianne 
quite unnecessarily confesses her love for 
Réné to draw into question his motive for 
ordering an execution, and brings the play 
to a premature end, in its very middle, by 
practically disposing of one of its three 
principals. After that, life is artificially 
preserved by an adventitious, melodramatic 
and unsuccessful attempt at escape. The 
real problem has been settled, and what 
follows is a purely physical epilogue. The 
basic material would have served amply, 
and with continued suspense, if Marianne 
had loved her husband, had been unwilling 
to give him up and had been compelled 
to do so after a period of subterfuge and 
mental agony, by observation of his activ- 
ities and realizaticn that she must choose 
between her consort and her country. 

“Where Poppies Bloom’”’—which, by the 
way, is almost anywhere—gains in its 
interpretation. Marjorie Rambeau has 
not the opportunities afforded her in “The 
Eyes of Youth,” and has become a little 
self-conscious and overdeliberate, but her 
emotion is true and her skill is beyond 
question. Pedro De Cordoba, who sup- 
ported her in the short-lived “Sadie Love,” 
is sincere if not particularly appealing as 
Réné, and Lewis S. Stone, as Bertolle, con- 
vincing and dependable, as usual. Percival 
Knight, long identified with musical 
comedy, scores the popular hit of the per- 
formance as the bereft Henry, and Will 
Deming, who first came to notice in Mr. 
Megrue’s “It Pays to Advertise,” is droll 
as a “peppy” and plucky American. So 
too is Frank Nelson. ‘Where Poppies 
Bloom” has the makings of a very good 
play. 


“THREE FACES EAST” 


R. MEGRUE’S structural mistake, 
probably due to the tradition that a 
lady’s affections must not be transferred 
in the course of a play, is the more sur- 
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Faces East” — “the apotheosis of surprise-drama, theatrical battledore-and-shuttlecock, 
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prising because it 
was he who frac- 
tured the funda- 
mental folly 
among cumber- 
some and immesh- 
ing rules in 
“Under Cover.” 
The most ridicu- 
lous of these rules 
was that which 
compelled taking 
an audience into 
one’s confidence, 
denying a play- 
wright the full 
measure of sus- 
pense, the possi- 
bility of complete 
mystery, the very 
quality that has 
made a long line 
of successful novel- 
ists, from Gabo- 
riau to Doyle. 
Bars down, our 
dramatists have 
flooded the for- 
bidden field. 
‘““Three Faces 
East,” by Anthony 
Paul Kelly, at the 
Cohan and Harris, 
is the apotheosis 
of the surprise- 
drama—the most 
baffling of guess- 
ing-contests, pure 
mental exercise, 
theatrical _ battle- 
dore-and-shuttle- 
cock, a motion 
picture set to 
words. Where 
other authors have 
doub le-crossed 
their patrons, Mr. 
Kelly triple- and 
quadruple-crosses 
them, and the re- 
sult is an evening 
of excitement, be- 
wilderment and 
unflagging interest. 

Of emotional 
appeal there is 
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none in “Three Faces East.” How can 
there be when the gentleman you are 
asked to sympathize with at nine-ten be- 
comes a suspicious character at nine- 
eleven, a wrongfully accused hero at nine- 
twelve, and an unspeakable villain at 
nine-thirteen?Valdar, a butler in the home 
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of George Bennett, of the English Cab- 
inet, for example, is introduced to us as 
a Belgian refugee. Soon afterward we 
find him exchanging the password “Three 
faces east” with the attractive lady, 
Héléne, we met in the prologue and the 
German Intelligence Bureau. Next we 
are informed that he is an English agent, 
pretending to hail from Berlin, and 
then that his English agency is camou- 
flage designed to make possible his serv- 
ice to the Kaiser. Héléne herself, and 
a round half-dozen of the other dramatis 
persone, similarly share the 
justly celebrated but 
rather confusing 
characteristics of the 
chameleon, so that at the 
end of the piece, when 
Valdar backs Héléne into 
the cellar at the point of 
his revolver, for an amaz- 
ingly ingenious and sus- 
pensive scene, we are still 
in doubt whether he does 
so because he is German 
and she English, or 
because he is English and 
she German, or whether 
they both will prove to be 
English or German. 
Add to this a stenogra- 
pher who telegraphs upon 
typewriter-keys, and who, 
after conveying price- 
less information to the 
real or pretended Prus- 
sians, goes out calling the 
English secret-service man 
“Chief,” as plainly as his 
constituents called Sparta- 
cus, and a queer customer 
named Thompson who goes 
down on a torpedoed ship 
and comes up again when 
he is least expected, and 
you have the gist of a 
comedy melodrama that 
puts you in the actual 
position of Scotland Yard 
or the Wilhelmstrasse. 
“Three Faces East” is a 
“Who’s Who” whose merit 
is that it doesn’t tell. 
Mr. Kelly’s unusual 
first effort is admirably 

























acted by Emmett Corrigan; Violet 
Heming, who served her secret-service 
apprenticeship with Mr. Megrue in 
“Under Fire,” our first play of this war 
and not the terrible book of Barbusse; 
Frank Westerton; Charles Harbury; 
and Frank Sheridan. It has been more 
than admirably directed by Sam 
Forrest, who injects nervous motion, 
disguised as suspense, where the plot 
is anemic, and held together by an air 
of mystery rather than by anything 
more substantial. In its way “Three 
Faces East” is as great a novelty as 
“Under Orders,” and while it is not as 
fine a play, and its dialogue sometimes 
suggests the colloquial captions of 
screen literature, it is equally or even 
more ingenious, and equally interesting. 


“PENROD” 


“fF TINDER ORDERS” and “Three 

Faces East” have in common the 
device of identity stolen and assumed 
by a spy about to enter England. 
There are so many spies in ‘Friendly 
Enemies” and “Watch Your Neighbor” 
and “Where Poppies Bloom” that no 
one could blame Clayton Hamilton for 
spending his evening at the Globe lcok- 
ing for treachery in “Penrod.” Need- 
less to say, he didn’t find it. “Penrod” 
is not that kind of hokum. Penrod is 
Booth Tarkington’s bad boy. That is, 
according to The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theater With Me, he is Peck’s Bad 
Boy with his face washed, and hokum 
only in the sense of having been ren- 
dered presumably “sure-fire” by the 
success of “Seventeen.” 

Edward E. Rose’s adaptation is not 
nearly so skillful as “Seventeen”—or 
rather, it is more so, and that is a dubi- 
ous virtue in this type of play. “Penrod” 
lacks the fragrance and romance of the 
earlier dramatization, beside which, as 
eleven is an age further removed from 
the forty winters of our discontent, 
Master Schofield is further removed from 
our understanding, our recollection and 
our sympathy. However, to remark these 
things, and that Mr. Rose’s piece is pretty 
thin, especially in spots unavoidably 
intrusted wholly to children, is not to 
deny its quaint charm. Penrod’s efforts 
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a quaint charm.” 


to be a “‘deteckatuf,” which have the 
accidental but highly desirable result of 
saving his sister from a young scamp 
named Dade, lead us eventually to a last 
act that is a veritable masterpiece of comic 
juvenile portraiture. The paternal cross- 
examination of the chief “deteckatuf” 
and his assistant, who believe they have 
shot Dade, in itself is worth any price of 
admission. Nor is the way to this apex 
without its delights, among them another 
lad of seventeen, impersonated by the 
brother of the original William Sylvanus, 
who, supplanted in the affections of sister, 
finds that “the weather doesn’t interest 
me now.” 









The principal persons in this play are quite 
amazingly represented by two boy actors, Andrew 
Lawlor as Penrod, and Richard Ross as Sam 
Williams. Master Ross is a trifle less self-con- 
scious, less inclined to be a motion-picture hero, 
and, as John Corbin says, “has moments of quite 
heavenly humor.” Not the least humorous of 
Master Lawlor’s moments are those in which he 
revels in the center of the stage and his personal 
curtain-calls. They do begin early in the theater. 
Paul Kelly, as aforesaid a brother of Gregory 
Kelly, is a delightful Robert Wiliams, and two 
colored’ lads, Thomas McCann and Charles Whit- 
field, amusingly embody the negro twins Herman 
and Verman. Filo Irwin, a sister of May Irwin, 
returns to the stage as the cook Della, and 
Catherine Emmet, recently seen to great advantage 
in Arthur Hopkins’ revival of “‘A Doll’s House,” 
plays Mrs. Schofield, and is as Midwestern as the 
Statue of Liberty. 

After the terrors and tensities of war, trans- 
planted to Broadway, it is refreshing to go back to 
boyhood and the kind of tragedy that finds ex- 
pression in the complaint that: “It’s tough when 
the women-folks want to put a deteckatuf to bed!” 


“LIGHTNIN ’” 


HEN we included in our catalogue of the 
dependable “the gentle loafer whose heart- 
less wife resents his worthlessness,”’ most of us 
were thinking of “Rip Van Winkle,” but Rip’s 
younger brother is the mainstay of “Lightnin’,” a 
new comedy by Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon, 
at the Gaiety. Lightnin’ Bill Jones, whose slow- 
ness is responsible for his sobriquet and that of 
the play, is such an amiable old scamp, however, 
that one hesitates to classify him as hokum, 
though he is. Bill’s affection for young John 
Marvin brings him very close to our hearts,— 
when has friendship between men failed of 
effectiveness?—and then there is his delight- 
ful, utterly irresponsible disregard of the 
truth. Bill has been anything that anybody 
mentions—a spy, a lawyer, a detective, a 
soldier—‘“the first man to enlist”—and a 
prospector in California. To the objec- 
tion that “the gold excitement was in 
49” he replies im- 
perturbably that they 


Tavie Belge in “Fiddlers Three,” 
an old-fashioned operetta — “the 
solid stolid old stuff.” 
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were still excited when he got theré. Some De Wolf Hopper as the 
one having referred to bees, Lightnin’ Ringmaster in “The 
remarks that he “drove a swarm of bees ees rm 
across the plains in midwinter and “Cor 
never lost a bee!” 

The Smith-Bacon collaboration is 
distinctly comedy of character and of 
lines. Its plot is the well-worn tale 
of the plausible scoundrel who is 
about to induce the hard-working 
women-folks to part with a valuable 
piece of property when they are saved 
by the no-good husband and father. 
Bill’s declination 
to sign the deed, 
to which he is 
pledged by 
Marvin, \eads 
him to the 
divorce-court, 
and to an_ exceedingly 
funny courtroom scene. The 
story, too, has a new twist, 
in that the property in ques- 
tion is an hotel built across the 
State line and popular because 
it enables would-be divorcees 
to maintain a California ad- 
dress while residing in Ne- 
vada. Incidentally it permits 
Marvin to get out of the juris- 
diction of a pursuing sheriff by 
merely crossing the office. All 
this is interesting enough, but the 
success of the piece is Bill Jones and 
a dancer named Margaret Davis, who 
has wanted a divorce for years, but 
was always booked solid and who, 
asked when her husband first stopped 
loving her, replies: ‘About a year 
before we were married.” 

Part-author Bacon plays Bill 
about as he played the kindly servant 
who was the one redeeming feature of 
“The Cinderella Man.” Which is to 
say that he plays him charmingly. It 
is not inconceivable that in Mr. Bacon 
the stage has found a successor to 
Joseph Jefferson. Jane Oaker, once 
a well-known leading woman, re- 
veals unsuspected gifts as a comé- 
dienne in the role of Margaret 
Davis, and the cast further includes 
Phyllis Rankin, who was the loveliest thing 
in “The Belle of New York,” and Minnie 
Palmer, who was the loveliest thing in 
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“My Sweetheart’—Ask Father; he 
knows. Also Harry Davenport, Ralph 
Morgan, Paul Stanton, Beatrice Nichols 
and others who do their bits, and do them 
exceptionally well: “Lightnin’” may be 
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cated the new Central with “Forever 
After;” and the Fulton, the Booth and the 
Knickerbocker opened their doors with 
“Over Here,” “Watch Your Neighbor’ 
and “Some One in the House.” Monta- 
gue Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman, 


Hel Shelley, Hane! Kicke, Echlin Gayer and Josephine Intropidi in “Fiddlers Three” — en operetta 
with a delightful score “of which Mr. Corbin says: ‘You positively can’t tell it from music unless you know about 


such things. 


hokum, but it is very human, very whole- 
some and thoroughly enjoyable. 


GRIST OF THE MONTH 


BESIDES the plays reviewed and to be 

reviewed in this article, late August 
and early September brought a farce, 
“She Walked in Her Sleep,” by Mark 
Swan, to the Playhouse; George Broad- 
hurst’s “The Woman on the Index” to 
the Forty-eighth Street; and Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s musical comedy “He Didn’t Want 
to Do It” to the Broadhurst. These 
proved at best quasi-successes. Arthur 
Hopkins produced “A Very Good Young 
Man,” a comedy of life in Brooklyn, by 
Martin Brown, best known to Broadway 
as a dancer, at the Plymouth. Mitzi 
(née Hajos) appeared at the Cohan in 
“Head Over Heels;” Alice Brady dedi- 
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who provided one of the great successes 
of last season, “Business Before Pleas- 
ure,” came a cropper with “Why Worry?” 
and Avery Hopwood performed the 
same feat with “Double Exposure” at the 
Bijou. “Double Exposure” was a capital 
one-act play, but hadn’t sufficient mate- 
rial for a full evening’s entertainment. 
The idea, relating to an exchange of per- 
sonalities, was soon exhausted, but 
afforded one or two very funny scenes 
and several amusing lines—as when Mrs. 
Norton exclaimed: “Don’t be ridiculous! 
Of course, I’m not happy! I’m a re- 
spectable married woman!” 


“FIDDLERS THREE” 


LL fashions move in circles; so it is 
not too surprising to find that by 
way of Lehar and Vienna and Irving Ber- 
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George Spelvin, Jessie Pringle and Frank Bacon in ‘Lightnin’ 


— which is “thoroughly enjoyable.” 


lin and the revues and “Maytime” we laid in Cremona, with peasants and rev- 
have got back to operetta in “Fiddlers elers, and a prize to the maker of the 
Three,” at the Cort. Here is the solid, best violin, and a soprano who can’t 
stolid old stuff, with a romantic story marry the tenor because “I promised my 
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mother before. she died. always to obey 
my father.” A spirit as incredible as it 
is praiseworthy! 

The comedy in this libretto by William 
Cary Duncan is quite as traditional, con- 
sisting of an English lord in pursuit of 
a pickle heiress from Pittsburgh, and of 
a salesman of egg-beaters who frequentiy 
remarks that he is from ‘Soapstone, 
Mass., U. S. A.” All this isn’t as deadly 
as it sounds—chiefly because of a really 
delightful score by Alexander Johnstone, 
a score of which Mr. Corbin says: “You 
positively can’t tell it from music unless 
you happen to know about such things.” 
The popular hit is a lilting tune called 
“For Love,” and there is a colorful air, 
“When the Fiddler’s Bow Begins to Fly,” 
and a pleasant waltz, “Can It Be Love at 
Last?” The cast includes Tavie Belge, 
suspected of being out of Belgium, and 
Hal Skelley, suspected of being out of 
vaudeville. 


“EVERYTHING” 

O describe “Everything,” this year’s 
“mammoth musical spectacle” at the 
Hippodrome, in the three hundred words 
still at my disposal, suggests attempting 
to put one of the Hip’s own elephants to 
bed in a birdcage. “Everything,” divided 
into three parts and made up of fourteen 
“things,” overwhelms by sheer force of 
numbers, staggers by utterly reckless dis- 
regard of expenditure. Consider, for 
example, the representation of a country 
circus, in which a procession, more gor- 
geous in its wagons and caparisons than 
that of the average three-ring show, tim- 
idly crosses the back of the stage as 
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though fearful that its modest six-or-eight- 
thousand-dollar investment might distract 
your attention! 

Twenty-four hours after, the three 
“things” that stand out most vividly are 
an original scenic view of the boardwalk 
at Atlantic City, a ballet in which hun- 
dreds of girls are dressed to represent 
lamp-shades, and “The Hall of His- 
tory,” in which all the notables of the 
world, from Adam to date, are assembled 
upon a magnificent staircase while groups 
symbolizing the Allies maneuver in front 
of them. In the rear of the still-be- 
wildered mind, twenty-four hours after, 
are Houdini; Bert Levy, with his spread- 
ing good-humor and his interesting 
sketches; a battle-picture with horses and 
cannon racing forward upon treadmills; 
“Bluch,” last year’s clown; the Two 
Gaudsmiths, with two amazing dogs; a 
song, “Everything Is Honky Dory;” Tom 
Brown’s Clown Band; everybody on 
skates—roller-skates this season; and De 
Wolf Hopper. 

Mr. Hopper chiefly inspires resent- 
ment. That the best Gilbert and Sulli- 
van comedian of our generation should 
be wasting himself coquetting with ele- 
phants on a stage as big as Bryant Park 
is simply scandalous—although, after 
some of his managerial associations, I 
suppose De Wolf regards an elephant 
walking over him in the light of welcome 
relief! 

The Hippodrome continues to be one 
of the wonders of the world. After de- 
vising and directing this year’s show, R. 
H. Burnside’s only remaining step up- 
ward would be to take charge of the war! 


—— 


BI OW highly Channing Pollock is regarded by professional players is well attested 
by the letter recently sent him by the distinguished actor-manager William 


Faversham after the premiére of “Allegiance.” 


“My dear Channing Pollock,” Mr. 


Faversham wrote. ‘Do let me have your advance notes on ‘Allegiance,’ for your in- 
tended review in THE GREEN Book. I always find your stuff stimulating, and it may 
help us, as I am going to show them to the authors, who are considering some changes 


—William Faversham.” 
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Gladys Hullette. Mary Miles Minter, who is working on a new comedy, 
“Sauce for the Goose.” 
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Constance Binney in 
“Oh, Lady! Lady!!” 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Above is Marion Davies in a recent picture, “ The Burden of Life.” Inset at the left is Louise Conti and at the 
right Billie Elliott, both of “The Passing Show of 19:8.” 
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Mee Marsh, whose newest production is “Money Mad.” She is an ardent patriot, they say, and recently went 
so far as to have the floor of her dressing room painted blue, the walls red and the ceiling white. 
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Broadway 


By BURNS MANTLE 


paps HE day after “Lightnin’” was 

ee produced at the Gaiety Theater 

—=—_|| in New York, a letter was re- 
ceived at the offices of the producers ac- 
cusing them of plagiarism. They had, 
declared the writer, “lifted” the idea of 
a hotel built astraddle a State line from 
a highly original opus submitted to them 
by him six months before, and it was 


his intention to have the law on ’em. 

There was nothing to the claim, as it 
turned out. Frank Bacon, who wrote 
“Lightnin’ ” originally, and then rewrote 
it with Winchell Smith, copyrighted his 
script as long ago as 1913, under the title 
of “Going Home.” He had first called 
his play “The House Divided,” but found, 
when he saw the records in Washington, 
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that some two hundred other authors had 
been struck with the appropriateness of 
the same name. 

Some such experience befalls most suc- 
cessful plays. And occasionally a claim 
of plagiarism is made good, though not 
often. Those that are made good are 
usually settled out of court. A thieving 
playwright or an unscrupulous manager 
knows when he is guilty, 
and he had rather settle 
than stand the unwel- 
come publicity. 

Usually, however, 
the charges are 
without ~ reason- 
able foundation 
and are based 

on the flimsiest 

of circumstan- 

tial evidence. 
Then, again, it 

is quite impos- 
sible to explain 
how two plays so 
much alike could 
possibly have been 
conceived and writ- 
ten without an. ex- 
change of ideas be- 
tween their respec- 
tive authors. 

For example: A 
year ago last win- 
ter I read the first 
act of an unfin- 
ished comedy 
bearing the tenta- 
tive title of “Going 
Up.” The author, a | 
literary chap of stanid- 
ing, then outlined to 
me the quite original 
plot that he planned 
to, and later did, de- 
velop. His play was 
finished last spring 
and duly copyrighted, both as a one-act 
and a three-act comedy. 

This summer I picked up an Indian- 
apolis paper and read of the produc- 
tion by a local stock-company in that 
city of a comedy called “Seven Up,” the 
plot of which practically paralleled that 
of the other play. I sent the clipping 
to my author friend. He could not under- 
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Irene Franklin and Burton Green, who gave up 
a Winter Garden engagement to make good on 
their promise to entertain the boys in France. 
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stand it, but it looked to be, we agreed, 
a clear and rather brazen case of pla- 
giarism. He immediately took the matter 
up with his broker, who issued the cus- 
tomary warning of legal action. 

And then what do you suppose hap- 
pened? The Indianapolis 
author calmly produced the 
record of a prior copyright, 

obtained two years ago, 

and filed under the 

identical titie my 

young friend had 

chosen, “Going 

Up.” It later 

had been 

changed to 

“Seven Up,” 

because “Go- 

ing Up” had 

been appro- 

priated by 

James Mont- 

gomery for his 

musical version 

of “The Avia- 
tor.” 

Of course, in this 
particular instance, 
the original idea of 
the play must have in 
some way been trans- 
mitted to both writers. 
It is not conceivable 
that even had so un- 
usual a plot been 
born in the minds of 
each of them that 
they would also have 
hit upon the same 
title, or have followed 
practically the same 
line of development. 
But how or when the 
transmission of ideas 
occurred, or which of 
them is entitled to 

credit for the conception of the original 
plot, is still an interesting mystery. 


| SHALL never look upon the faces of 

Irene Franklin and Burton Green again 
without thinking of the splendid way they 
met the call for volunteers to entertain 


the troopers over there. They are not 
the only ones, to be sure, but they were 





the first of the prominent volunteers to 
stick it out, in the face of all sorts of dis- 
couragements, who came to my attention. 
Last spring, when Winthrop Ames called 
for volunteers, practically every player in 
America stood up and was counted. The 
summer months were before them; they 
were honestly patriotic; and the lure of the 
great adventure was upon them. But as 
delay followed delay, and the stories of the 
pestiferous U-boats kept filtering through, 
and as the new season began to break, the 
number of volunteers began to shrink. It 
was well into August before the Govern- 
mental red tape had been successfully 
snipped here and there to permit the issu- 
ance of passports to married couples in the 
theatrical units, and by that time most of 
the prominent players had signed their 
new season’s contracts. Burton and Frank- 
lin, in fact, had been called to the Winter 
Garden and were ready for rehearsals. But 
they had promised to go to France, to tour 
the camps for three months for two dollars 
per diem and their expenses, to live in 
their suit-cases and play two or three 
or five or seven times a day, and 
they were “going through.” So they gave 


up their big Winter Garden salary, left 

their kiddies with the neighbors and 

friends of Chester Hill Park, which is in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and their home 
suburb, got into their Y. M. C. A. uniforms 
and started. They are still over there, and 
I'll wager they are mighty glad they went. 


HIRTY years is a long time to wait for 

success, but some successes are worth 
it—or seem to be, to the winner. You of 
the East and Middle West will probably re- 
call Frank Bacon as the lovable old drug- 
gist-inventor in “The Fortune Hunter,” or 
as the equally lovable retainer in ‘The 
Cinderella Man.” If you live in California, 
you may know him as the favorite character 
man of the Alcazar Theater stock-company, 
or later, as the hero of a series of vaude- 
ville sketches built around the same heart- 
warming personality. I suppose for twenty 
of the thirty years he has been an actor he 
has played the same part—that of the 
kindly, shiftless, mellow old Rip Van 
Winkle type—that a few weeks ago made 
him a star overnight on Broadway. All 
it has ever lacked has been the proper set- 
ting to give it its full artistic value. 





Frank Ba- 
con waited 
thirty years 
for his great 
chance, but 
it came at 
last. His 
characteri- 
zation of 
Lightnin’ 
Bill Jones 
is the hit of 
the New 
York — sea- 


son. 
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Yet Bacon’s discovery as a starring 
possibility dates back really to his “For- 
tune Hunter” engagement nine years ago. 
Cohan and Harris were at that time send- 
ing a second company headed by Thomas 
W. Ross to the West with this 
play, after John Barrymore 
had scored a big success 
with it in New York. 
Winchell Smith, the 
author, had seen Bacon 
in vaudeville and en- 
gaged him for the 
Daddy Graham role. 

And after rehearsing the 
company in Chicago, 
Smith returned to Broad- 
way enthusiastic about 
the Bacon possibilities. 
“This fellow’s another 
Jefferson,” he con- 
fided to John Gol- 

den, his pal then, 

and now his part- 

ner. “Some day 

I'll write a part for 

him, and you and 

I will star him.” 

It was during that 
same trip that Bacon 
spoke to Smith about 
the play he had writ- 
ten around his favorite 
character of old Bill 
Jones. “Mr. Smith told 
me,” the actor now relates, 
“that he thought it was a good 
play if some one would only 
write it.” 

But season followed season 
for Smith, and one engage- 
ment succeeded ano‘ier for 
Bacon, during which nothing came of the 
play. It is a little difficult to pin a rich 
golf-bug down to work, and as “Turn to 
the Right” had made another fortune for 
Smith meantime, he was much more in- 
terested in his golf-game than he was in 
his career. 

Finally, after a dozen false starts, he 
did take up the job of providing a play 
for Bacon, and wrote a comedy called 
“Toby’s Bow.” It was rehearsed and 
tried on the provinces, but it would not 
do. Another wait, and finally “Light- 
nin’” was started. He would have it 


Anthony Paul Kelly, the 
twenty - three - year - old 
author of “‘a million or 
two” scenarios and of 


“Three Faces East.” 
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ready in two weeks, said Smith. But he 
puttered with it a year, and then he was 
not at all sure it was right. 
The first performance in New York 
was a bit sluggish. At ten 
o’clock Golden walked out 
of the theater convinced 
that if the play was 
not a failure, it was no 
more than a _half- 
hearted success, The 
next morning, despite 
a “favorable press,” 
he called twenty-two 
of his friends on the 
phone and told them 
there would be seats 
in their names at 
the box-office that 
night. He wanted 
to make sure of a 
good second-night 
crowd. Then he called 
the. box-office. 
“T’ve asked some of my 
friends to see the show to- 
night,” said he to the treasurer. 
“Tl read you the names. 
Leave seats for them.” 

“Where’ll I get them?” de- 
manded the treasurer. 

“What do you mean— 
where’ll you get them?” 

“We're sold out,” replied the 
other. 

And they were. By five 
o'clock that afternoon there 
were no seats to be had, save 
from the speculators, for the 
eight weeks that the tickets 
had been racked. It happens 
that way sometimes, as I’ve 

said before. 


OC* course, the speculators got theirs. 
They always do, and there is seem- 
ingly no way of stopping them, for the 
convincing reason that the play patrons 
themselves, so far as New York is con- 
cerned, apparently favor the system. 
With a transient public estimated at two 
hundred thousand a day, ninety per cent 
of whom are playgoers, and all of whom 
want to buy the best seats at the last 
minute, the speculators just naturally are 
masters of the situation. 
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Florenz Ziegfeld, however, has suc- 
cessfully beaten them this summer. His 
“Follies” entertainment left town in Sep- 
tember, after the most successful Broad- 
way engagement financially it has ever 
enjoyed. And this despite the fact that 


other “Follies” 
have been much 
more highly rated 
as entertainment! 
Ziegfeld sold all his 
tickets at the box- 
office of the New 
Amsterdam  The- 
ater, refusing to 
have anything to 
do with the specu- 
lators. As a result, 
he says, he had 
thirty-six different 
hotel and _ side- 
street agencies ad- 
vising the public to 
stay away from the 
“Follies,” and as 
strongly organized 
a campaign of op- 
position as the 
brokers could build 


up. 

There have been 
many stories told 
hereabouts _pur- 
porting to give the 


insidest of inside 
information as to 
the real causes of 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
break with the 
speculators, after 
his many years of 
experience as their 
best friend. That 
it concerned 
money, and a rea- 
sonable division of 
profits, is un- 
doubtedly true; 
but there was also 
a question of per- 
sonal pride and re- 
sentment mixed 
with it. For in- 


stance, I believe the story that the real 
cause of the break originally was Zieg- 
feld’s experience in trying to recover a 


the brokers. 
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Bee Palmer, a Western beauty who has recently 
gone East to freshen the Broadway landscape. 


couple of first-row tables for his Midnight 
Frolic, after they had been taken over by 
Friends from Chicago hap- 
pened in upon the manager suddenly last 
winter, just before a Frolic first-night. 
He sent out for two tables for them. His 


agent returned 
with the _ report 
that all the tables 
had _ been sold. 
Then he sent a 
stranger to inquire. 
There were tables 
left, this buyer dis- 
covered. One, seat- 
ing four, could be 
bought for forty- 
six dollars, and the 
cheapest was 
twenty-two dollars. 
The box-office 
price was twelve 
for each of them. 
Ziegfeld is far- 
sighted enough to 
know that the pub- 
lic blames him for 
this extortion, and 
that in time it will 
materially hurt, if 
it does not ruin, his 
enterprises. The 
public that is will- 
ing to pay such 
prices is naturally 
most limited, and 
the shows have to 
go on. Also it 
piqued his pride to 
think that he 
should take all the 
risk and get twelve 
dollars a table 
while the broker 
took none and 
charged forty-six 
dollars, turning 
over to the man- 
ager whatever per- 
centage of that 
amount he chose 
to report. That 
was the beginning 


of the quarrel, and the brokers’ objection 
to paying three dollars a seat for the first 
ten rows of ‘‘Follies” seats was its finish. 
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Andrew Lawlor, who at eleven years of age is a Broadway actor — in the title 
réle of Booth Tarkington's “Penrod.” 


| HAVE before me the picture of an- 

other lucky one, who has scored his 
first big success this fall. It is that of 
Anthony Paul Kelly, late of the cinemas, 
and though there is no Irish smile decorat- 
ing the picture, there is one flashing across 
my memory as I write of the original. 
Anthony Paul Kelly is a happy lad this 
day, but even though he were not, it’s 
his nature to keep on smiling. He is no 
more than twenty-three years old now, 
and yet in the last six or seven years he 
has writen “a million or two” moving- 
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picture plays, as near- 
ly as he can recall the 
number. He hasnt 
gone in- much for 
mathematics since he 
left De Paul Univer- 
sity. 

A part of Kelly’s 
job the last five or six 
years has been the 
making over of suc- 
cessful dramas _ into 
working scenarios for 
the screen. This ex- 
perience not only 
taught him something 
of the technic of play 
construction, but it 
gave him a mighty 
ambition to write one 
of the darn things. 
“Three Faces East,” 
which promises to run 
through the season in 
New York and to be 
played by several 
companies on tour, is 
the result. 

I asked young 
Kelly how he _ hap- 
pened to do it. He 
allowed he did not 
know, exactly. He 
just got the idea, 
thought it would 
make a good play, 
worked it out between 
times while he was 
keeping up with his 
screen-drama con- 
tracts, and took it to 
Cohan and Harris. 
He was reading it to 
Sam Harris when George Cohan wan- 
dered in, sat down and listened to a scene 
or two. That night George took the 
‘script home and read it through. The 
next day Anthony Paul was called into 
the office and asked to sign a contract— 
which he did with alacrity and a stub pen. 

“But don’t overlook this fact,” said 
he to me. ‘George Cohan staged my play. 
You know what that means! Some luck 
for me, what?” 

“Some luck,” Tony, perfectly eluci- 
dates the idea. 
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ANOTHER of the new plays is called 
“Where Poppies Bloom.” Why, 
nobody seems to know, though perhaps 
Dr. Pollock is even now writing the ex- 
planation for our GREEN Book family. 
Anyway, in one scene of ‘“‘Where Poppies 
Bloom” the German spy, nobly and 
even handsomely played by that 
other California favorite Lewis 
Stone, is held prisoner in a shell- 
shot chateau. In the door of his 
prison is a jagged hole made 
by the passage of a chunk of 
shrapnel. 
In the first audience that saw 
the play at the Republic Theater 
sat Edward E. Rose, who has 
been writing and_ rewriting, 
adapting and arranging plays 
ever since the Twelve Disciples 
were children in arms. And the 
minute the curtain went up, he 
spotted the hole in the door. 
“Dorothy,” he said, turning 
to his wife, “something tells me 
there is going to be h—Il around 
that hole before the night’s over!” 
And there was. While the 
French guard wrote an English 
letter to his wife, Mr. Stone 
stuck his arm through the 
shell-hole, unlocked the 
bally door and would 
have been well on his 
way to Berlin this min- 
ute if fate and the play- 
wright had not willed it 
otherwise. 
Which reminds me of an- 
other yarn I heard the same 
day. Harrison Hunter, a 
good actor who is just now 
playing» another of our Ger- 
man spies, this one the 
not oversubtle diplomat 
of “Allegiance” has a home 
in Westfield, Conn., and 
likewise a membership in 
the Episcopal Church. Re- 
cently Hunter and other 
parishioners agreed that the 
church edifice was sadly in 
need of a fresh coat of 
paint, and the same was ordered. Several 
weeks later, seeing that nothing had been 
done about it, the Episcopalians called in 
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“Frisco:” two years ago he picked 
up dimes and quarters as an eccen- 
tric Waiter in the Chicago cabarets. 
To-day he is just as eccentric in 
the Ziegfeld Follies, but he makes 


rather more money. 
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the painter and demanded to know why 
the job had not been attended to. He 
declared that it had—that, in fact, it was 
finished. And so it was, but he had 
painted the Baptist Church by mistake. 
Next day, much chagrined, he started in 
on the Episcopal Church, where- 
upon he was served with a notice 

by the Baptists that they did 

not like the color he had put on 

their church, and would expect 

him to restore it to its original 
shade. It has been a busy, though 

not a profitable, summer for that 
painter, what with one thing and 


another. 
WE do have to give the 
men a chance once 
in a while. True, they are 
never so decorative as 
illustrations, but they 
are often more interesting 
subjects. There is a boy in 
the current production of a 
character comedy called “A 
Very Good Young Man,” for 
instance, named Alan Dine- 
hart. Now, before Arthur 
Hopkins produced this play, 
I don’t suppose there were a 
half-hundred people in the 
more or less regular crowd of 
New York first-nighters who 
knew Mr. Dinehart. Vaude- 
ville-followers know him, 
and the folks on the lyceum- 
circuits of the corn- and 
cotton - belts know him. 
Chicago will remember 
him, too, as the young man 
who played the diffident 
lover in “The Gypsy Trail” 
last winter. But he was a 
newcomer to Broadway. 
The following day most of 
the reviewers gave young 
Mr. Dinehart credit for be- 
ing the life of “A Very 
Good Young Man’s” party. 
Next day I looked him 
up and discovered that he 
came from Missoula, 
Mont., which in itself is interesting. A 
great many actors start for Missoula, but 
very few ever start from there. But it 
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seems young Alan, who isn’t so much of 
a juvenile as he looks, was attending the 
university in Missoula when Daniel Band- 
mann, an old-time Shakespearean actor 
whom Dad may remember, decided to 


‘give up ranching temporarily, after he 


had retired from the stage, and do a 

little barnstorming by way of variety. 
He recruited his company from among 

the undergraduates, husky Western 

lads who were keen for the higher 

education and the broadening in- 

fluences of travel, not to men- 

tion the adventure of trouping 

with the actors. After that ex- 

perience the Rev. Father Law- 

rence Vaughan wrote an ora- 

tion for him, which he recited 

over the lyceum-circuit, and 

finally he found his way into 

vaudeville with a sketch 

called “The Meanest 

Man in the World.” 

Now I suspect he will 

stay on Broadway for 

quite a spell and grow 

in popularity as a 

regular actor. 


“F"RISCO” wasa 

waiter in a 
North Side cabaret in 
Chicago — an eccen- 
tric waiter who might 
break into a crazy 


telescoped his pliant abdomen. But the 

crowds were crazy about him. For an 

encore, so limited was his repertory in 

those days, he was forced to do it all over 

again. Within a month chorus-girls and 
the vaudeville folk were imitating him. 

And he is still a favorite. From the 

shower of silver on the bar-room floor he 

has advanced to a salary of 

three hundred dollars a 

week. But what is 

more important, he 

is expanding his un- 

doubted talent for 

eccentric dancing. 

Now he gives promise, 

so far as the comic 

dance is concerned, of 

becoming a sort of sec- 

ond Leon Errol. His 

name? He just picked 

it up. Never has been in 

California in his life. His 

dances suggest the Barbary 

Coast, however. Hence the 

fitness of the title. He was 

born George Lewis, in Du- 

buque, Ia., and being but twenty 

years old, he suspects the draft 

will get him yet. ‘“Frisco’s” only 

quarrel with his luck at this writing 

seems to be that whereas in his 

“ham and” days food was plentiful, 

though money was scarce, now that 

he has the money he repeatedly 


sort of dance-step at Very Good Young Man” and bumps into a series of wheatless, 
any moment. Some- proved the life of the party. beefless and porkless days. 


times in doing so he 

spilled the beans, but more often he did 
not. And usually, after a particularly 
clever or bizarre exhibition, some gener- 
ous saphead among the patrons flipped 
him a quarter or a dime or a half-dollar. 
And that is the way, they tell me, “Fris- 
co” got his start. 

To me, he is the most amazing illustra- 
tion of what can be done in the way of 
capitalizing an eccentric talent, I have 
ever known. When first he came to New 
York, he assisted at Mr. Rector’s restau- 
rant. From there he was engaged: for the 
“Frolic” on the New Amsterdam roof. 
All that he contributed to the entertain- 
ment was a crude shuffle-dance during 
which he pivoted on his ankle-bones, 
tilted his dicer at an impossible angle and 


SEE I have made notes on a number 

of other comparative newcomers to 
the front line theatrical trenches. They 
are always most numerous these early 
days of the season. One of them is An- 
drew Lawlor, eleven years old and already 
a leading man in “Penrod.” Andrew is 
not inexperienced, however. As a really 
young actor he was one of the “Katzen- 
jammer Kids.” Before that he played the 
lost child in numerous melodramas on the 
harassed-heroine circuit, and last season 
he was a member of Laurette Taylor’s 
“Happiness” company. Booth Tarking- 
ton personally picked him for the réle of 
Penrod, after he had been engaged to play 
Sam Williams. He has scored a big suc- 
cess as the boy hero. 
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Another is Evangeline Marschaik, one 
of the Ziegfeld girls who may be recog- 
nized by numerous traveling gents as the 
demure young woman who invited them 
in song to “Try a Ring, Dear” during 
their nocturnal adventures in New York 
last winter, and therr graciously presented 
them with the swagger-stick they were 
fortunate enough to cast a ring over. 

Another is Gladys Hurlbut, who was 

playing in a Chicago stock-company when 
she heard George Tyler was organizing a 
second company to play “Happiness” on 
the Pacific Coast. Promptly she wired 
Mr. Tyler to this effect: “I am coming 
to New York!” Which, allowed George, 
was “darned nice of Gladys—but who is 
she?” A few days later the manager re- 
ceived word that Gladys was here, and 
would he please make an appointment. 
Instead of doing so he sent her the manu- 
script of “Happiness” and asked her to 
learn the heroine’s rdle and then come in 
and read it to him. She did, and—well, 
just to make the exception prove the rule, 
she read it so well that both Tyler and 
the author, Hartley 
Manners, declare no 
one except Laurette 
Taylor herself could 
do it better. So 
Gladys got the job. 
It is, indeed, a great 
life, as the cartoonist 
says, if your stamina 
equals your persist- 
ence. 

Then there is Bee 
Palmer. I evidently 
intended to write 
something about Miss 
Palmer’s being repre- 
sentative of the West- 
ern beauties who are 
brought into New 
York every so often 
to freshen the local 
supply. Even the 
peach-crop is an un- 
certain yield, you 
know, and the Broad- 
way groves do have 
their barren years. 

My, my—I should 
say they do! Bee 
Palmer is a Chicago- 
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too. She also 
has had some 
cabaret ex- 
perience 
along the 
shores of 
the inland 

sea. She is 
another of the 
late-hour girls 
favored of the 
midnight 
sons and 
sisters 


an, 
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Julia 
Bruns, 
who re- 
turns to 
the stage 
_ from the 
/ cinema 
and finds 
herself in 
demand 
as a vam- 
pire. 


who goto 

the roof shows. 

Finally, there is a note 
about a ravishing young bru- 
nette hailing originally from 
St. Louis, who, since she left 
the chorus and studied art, 
and later returned to the 
stage in “The Squab Farm,” 
has acquired such a reputation 
as a vampire (in the drama, 
y’understand) that I expect 
her to be given her pick of all 
the dramatic thedabaras for 
some seasons to come. She is 
Julia Bruns; she owns a Kitty 
Gordon wardrobe and an 
artist model’s back. And just 
now she is playing the young 
woman to whom the philander- 
ing husband in “The Blue 
Pearl” slips that mysterious 
jewel. It is such a relief to 
have a really pretty vampire 
around Broadway that we are 
all glad of Miss Bruns’ ad- 
vent. Most of them merely 
worry the traffic policemen 
and frighten the cab horses. 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The brilliant author of “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo,” “Anna the Adventuress,” “Double Traitor” and many 

other fascinating novels has written for THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE the most ~“— story of them 

all. “The Wicked Marquis,” which begins on the opposite page, has all the grace and cha rm of his former 
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The Wicked Marquis 


A HIGH-SPIRITED NOVEL—THE STORY 
OF AN ENGAGING SINNER AND A WOMAN 
WHO DARED TO LIVE HER OWN LIFE 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Illustrated by 
WILL GREFE 


CHAPTER I 


[ . |e SGINALD PHILIP GRAHAM 
R!| ‘THURSFORD, BARON TRAVERS, 
| |) MARQUIS OF MANDELEYsS, 


one May morning from the 
precincts of the Law Courts 


issued 
gloomy 


without haste, yet with certain evidences 


of a definite desire to leave the place 
behind him. He crossed first the pave- 
ment and then the street, piloted here 
and there by his somewhat obsequious 
companion, and turned along the Strand, 
westward. Then, in that democratic 
thoroughfare, for the first time since 
the calamity had happened, his lips were 
unlocked in somewhat singular fashion. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he exclaimed 
with slow and significant emphasis. 

His companion glanced furtively in 
his direction. The Marquis, as may- 
quises should be, was very tall and 
slim, with high, well-shaped nose, very 
little flesh upon his face, a mouth of un- 
certain shape and eyes of uncertain 
color. His companion, as solicitors to 
the aristocracy should be. was of a 
smaller, more rotund and insignificant 
shape. He had the healthy complexion, 
however, of the week-end golfer, and he 
affected a certain unlegal rakishness of 
attire much in vogue among members 
of his profession having connections in 
high circles. In his heart he very much 
admired the ease and naturalness with 
which his patron, in the heart of pro- 
fessional London, strode along by his 


side in a well-worn tweed suit, a collar 
of somewhat ancient design and a tie 
which had seen better days. 

“The judge’s decision was, without 
doubt, calamitous,” he confessed gloom- 
ily. 

The Marquis turned in at the Savoy 
courtyard with the air of an habitué. 

“T am in need of a brief rest and some 
refreshment,” he said. “You will ac- 
company me, if you please, Mr. Wad- 
ham.” 

The lawyer acquiesced and felt some- 
how that he had become the tail end of 
a procession. The Marquis’ entrance 
and progress through the grill-room 
toward the smoking-room bar was 
marked by much deference on the part 
of porters, cloak-room attendants and 
waiters—a deference acknowledged in 
the barest possible fashion, yet in a 
manner of which his satellite decided to 
make a study. They reached a retired 
corner of the smoking-room, where the 
Marquis subsided into the only vacant 
easy-chair, ordered for himself a glass 
of dry sherry and left his companion to 
select his own refreshment and pay for 
both. 

“What,” the former inquired, 
next step?” 

“There is, alas,” Mr. 
plied, “no next step.” 

“Exactly what do you mean by that?” 
the Marquis demanded, knitting his 
brows slightly as he sipped his sherry. 

“We have reached the end,” the law- 
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yer pronounced. “The decision given 
by the Court to-day is final.” 

The Marquis set down his glass. 
thing was absurd! 

“Surely,” he suggested, “the House 
of Lords remains?” 

“Without a doubt, Your Lordship,” 
Mr. Wadham assented, “but it is of no 
use to us in the present instance. The 
judge of the Supreme Court—this is, by- 
the-bye, our third appeal—has delivered 
a final decision.” 

The Marquis seemed vaguely puz- 
zled. 

“The House of Lords,” he persisted, 
“remains surely a court of appeal for 
members of my order whose claims to 
consideration are not always fully recog- 
nized in the democracy of the common- 
law court.” 

“T fear,” Mr. Wadham replied with 
a little cough, “that the House of Lords 
is supposed to have other functions.” 

“Other functions ?” 

“In an indirect sort of fashion,” Mr. 
Wadham continued, “it is supposed to 
assist in the government of the country.” 

“God bless my soul!’ the Marquis ex- 
claimed. 

There was a queer, intangible silence. 
The lawyer was quite aware that a 
storm was brewing, but as his distin- 
guished client never lost his temper or 
showed annoyance in any of the ordinary 
plebeian ways, he was conscious of 
some curiosity as to what might happen 
next. 

“You mean to say, then,” the Mar- 
quis continued, “that for the rest of my 
days, and in the days of those who may 
succeed me, that edifice, that cottage 
which for generations has sheltered one 
of the family retainers, is to remain the 
property of—of an alien?” 

“T fear that that is the decision of the 
Court,” the lawyer admitted. “The deed 
of gift was exceptionally binding.” 

The Marquis shook his head. 
thing was incomprehensible. 

“T cart stand upon the roof of Mande- 
leys,” he said, “and I can look north, 
south, east and west, and in no direction 
can I look off my own land. Yet you 
mean to tell me that almost in my gar- 
den there is to remain a demesne which 
can be occupied by any Tom, Dick or 
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Harry which its nominal owner chooses 
to place in possession?” 

The lawyer signed to the waiter for 
their glasses to be replenished. 

“It is certainly not justice, Your 
Lordship,” he admitted; “it is not even 
reasonable—but it is the law.” 

The Marquis produced a gold ciga- 
rette-case, absently lighted a cigarette 
and returned the case to his pocket with- 
out offering it to his companion. He 
smoked meditatively and sipped his sec- 
ond glass of sherry. 

“A state of things,” he declared, “has 
been revealed to me which I cannot at 
present grasp. I must discuss the matter 
with Robert—with my son-in-law Sir 
Robert Lees. He is an intensely modern 
person, and he may be able to suggest 
something.” 

“Sir Robert is a very clever man,” the 
lawyer acknowledged, “but failing an 
arrangement with the tenant. himself, I 
cannot see that there is anything further 
to be done. We have, in short, exhausted 
the law.” 

“A process,” the Marquis observed 
sympathetically, “which I fear that you 
must have found expensive, Mr. Wad- 
ham.” ‘ 

“The various suits into which we have 
entered on behalf of Your Lordship, 
and the costs which we have had to pay,” 
the latter hastened to announce, 
“amount, I regret to say, to something 
over eighteen thousand pounds.” 

“Dear me!” his companion sighed. 
“Tt seems quite a great deal of money.” 

“Since we are upon the subject,” the 
lawyer proceeded, “my firm has sug- 
gested that I should approach Your 
Lordship with regard to some means of 
—pardon me—reducing the liability in 
question.” 

So far as the face of Mr. Wadham’s 
client was capable of expressing any- 
thing, it expressed now a certain amount 
of surprise. 

“It appears to me, Mr. Wadham,” he 
remarked, “that you are asking me to 
attend to your business for you.” 

The lawyer knitted his brows in puz- 
zled fashion. 

“I am not sure that I quite follow 
Your Lordship,” he murmured. 

“Do I employ you,” his patron con- 
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tinued, “to manage my estates, to con- 
trol my finances, to act as agent to all 
my properties, and yet need to keep a 
perspective myself of my various assets? 
If eighteen thousand pounds is required, 
it is for your firm to decide from what 
quarter the money should come. Per- 
sonally, as you know, I never interfere.” 

Mr. Wadham coughed in somewhat 
embarrassed fashion. 

“As a matter of fact, Your Lordship,” 
he confessed with a most illogical sense 
that it was his duty to apologize for his 
client’s impecuniosity, “as a matter of 
fact, neither my partners nor I can at 
the present moment see where a sum of 
eighteen thousand pounds can be raised.” 

The Marquis rose to his feet and 
shook the cigarette-ash carefully from 
his coat. 

“Our conversation, Mr. Wadham,” he 
said, “is reaching a stage which bores 
me. I have just remembered, too,” he 
added with a glance at the clock, “that 
my daughter is entertaining a few 
friends to lunch. You must write to 
Merridrew. He is really a most excel- 
lent agent. He will tell you what bal- 
ances are likely to be available during 
the next few months.” 

Mr. Wadham received the suggestion 
without enthusiasm. 

“We made an application to Mr. 
Merridrew some few weeks ago,” he 
remarked, ‘‘as we needed some ready 
money for the purpose of briefing the 
barristers. Mr. Merridrew’s reply was 
not encouraging.” 

“Ah!” the Marquis murmured. “Mer- 
ridrew is a gloomy dog sometimes. Try 
him again. It is astonishing how elastic 
he can be if he is squeezed.” 

“T am afraid Your Lordship has done 
all the squeezing,” the solicitor observed 


ruefully. 
A LITTLE trill of feminine laughter 
rang through the room. Two 
smartly attired young ladies were seated 
upon a divan near the door, surrounded 
by a little group of acquaintances. One 
of them leaned forward and nodded as 
the Marquis, and his companion passed. 
“How do you do, Marquis?” she said 
in distinetly transatlantic accents. 
The behavior of his client, under such 
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circumstances, remained an object-lesson 
to Mr. Wadham for the rest of his life. 
The Marquis gazed with the faintest ex- 
pression of surprise at, or perhaps 
through, the young person who had ad- 
dressed him. Fumbling.for a moment 
in his waistcoat pocket, he raised a horn- 
rimmed monocle to his eye, dropped it 
almost at once and passed on without the 
flicker of an eyelid. On their way to 
the outside door, however, he shook his 
head gravely. 

“What a singular exhibition,’ he 
murmured, “demonstration, perhaps [ 
should say—of the crudeness of modern 
social intercourse! Was it my fancy, 
Wadham, or did the young person up 
there address me?” 

“She certainly did,” the other as- 
sented. “She even called you by name.” 

They were standing in the courtyard 
now, waiting for a taxi, and the Mar- 
quis sighed. 

“In a public place, too!’ he mur- 
mured. ‘“‘Wadham, I am afraid that we 
are living in the wrong age. I came to 
that conclusion only a few days ago, 
when I was invited, actually invited, to 
dine at the house of—- But I forget, 
Wadham, I forget. Your grandfather 
would appreciate these things. You 
yourself are somewhat imbued, I fear, 
with the modern taint. A handful of 
silver, if you please,” he added, holding 
out his hand. “I am not accustomed to 
these chance conveyances.” 

The lawyer searched his trousers 
pockets and produced a couple of pink 
notes and a few half-crowns. In some 
mysterious fashion the whole seemed to 
pass into the Marquis’ long aristocratic 
hand. He turned to the porter, who was 
standing bareheaded, and slipped a ten- 
shilling note into his palm. 

“Well, good morning, Wadham,” he 
said, stepping into his taxicab. “I have 
no doubt that you did your best, but this 
morning’s unfortunate happening will 
take me some time to get over. My com- 
pliments to your senior partners. You 
can say that I am disappointed—no 
more.” 

The Marquis crossed his legs and 
leaned back in the vehicle. Mr. Wad- 
ham remained upon the pavement, gaz- 
ing for a moment at his empty hand. 
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“Taxi, sir?” the hall-porter asked ob- 
sequiously. 

Mr. Wadham felt in all his pockets. 

“Thank you,” he replied gloomily, 
“T'll walk.” 


CHAPTER II 


ADY LETITIA THURSFORD, the only 
unmarried daughter of the Mar- 

quis, stood in a corner of the 
spacious drawing-room at 94 Grosvenor 
Square, talking to her brother-in-law. 
Sir Robert, although he wanted his 
luncheon very badly, and owing to some 
mistake had come a quarter of an hour 
too soon, retained his customary good- 
nature. He always enjoyed talking to 
his favorite relation-in-law. 

“T say, Letty,” he remarked; screwing 
his eyeglass into his eye and looking 
around, “you’re getting pretty shabby 
here, eh?” 

Lady Letitia smiled composedly. 

“That is the worst of your nouveaux 
riches,’ she declared. ‘You do not ap- 


preciate the harmonizing influence of 


the hand of time. This isn’t shabbiness ; 
it’s tone.” 

“Nouveaux riches, indeed!” he re- 
peated. “Better not let your father hear 
you call me names!” 

“Father wouldn’t care a bit,” she re- 
plied. ‘As for this drawing-room, Rob- 
ert—well, sixty years ago it must have 
been hideous. To-day I rather like it. 
It is absolutely and entirely Victorian, 
even to the smell.” 

Sir Robert sniffed vigorously. 

“T follow you,” he agreed. “Old 
lavender perfume, ottomans, high- 
backed chairs, and chintzes that look as 
though they came out of the ark, and a 
few moldy daguerreotypes. The whole 
thing’s here, all right.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well for us that 
it is,’ she observed. “I have come to 
the conclusion that furniture-people are 
the least trustful in the world. I don’t 
think even Dad could get a vanload of 
furniture on credit.” 

Sir Robert nodded sympathetically. 
He was a pleasant-looking man, a little 
under middle-age, with a bright, alert 
expression, black hair and mustache, and 
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perhaps a little too perfectly dressed. 
He just escaped being called dapper. 

“Chucking a bit more away in the 
law-courts, isn’t he?” : 

Letitia indulged in a little grimace. 

“Not even you could make him sce 
reason about that,” she sighed. “He is 
certain to lose his case, and it must be 
costing him thousands.” 

“Dashed annoying thing,” Sir Robert 
remarked meditatively, ‘to have a cot- 
tage which belongs to some one else 
within a hundred yards of your hall- 
door.” 

“It is annoying, of course,” Letitia 
assented, ‘“‘but there is no doubt what- 
ever that Uncle Christopher made it 
over to the Vonts absolutely, and I don’t 
see how we could possibly upset the deed 
of gift. I am now,” she continued, mov- 
ing toward a stand of geraniums and 
beginning to snip off some dead leaves. 
“about to conclude the picture. You 
behold the maiden of bygone days who 
condescended sometimes to make herself 
useful.” 

The scissors snipped energetically, 
and Sir Robert watched his sister-in- 
law. She was inclined to be tall, re- 
markably graceful in a fashion of her 
own, a little pale, with masses of brown 
hair, and eyes which defied any sort of 
color-analysis. But what Sir Robert 
chiefly loved about her were the two lit- 
tle lines of humor at the corners of her 
firm, womanly mouth. 

“Yes, you’re in the setting, all right, 
Letty,” he declared, ‘and yet you are 
rather puzzling. Just now you look as 
though you only wanted the crinoline 
and the little curls to be some one’s 
grandmother in her youth. Yet at that 
picture-show the other night you were 
quite the most modern thing there.” 

“It’s just how I’m feeling,” she de- 
clared with a little sigh, standing back 
and surveying her handiwork. “I have 
that rare gift, you know, Robert, of gov- 
erning my personality from _ inside. 
When I. am in this room, I feel Vic- 
torian, and I am Victorian. When I 
hear that Russian man’s music which is 
driving everyone crazy just now—well, 
I feel and I suppose I look different. 
Here’s Meg coming. How well she 
looks !”” 
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HEY watched the motorcar draw 
up outside, and the little business of 
Lady Margaret Lees’ descent carried out 
in quite the best fashion. A footman 
stood at the door; a gray-haired butler 
in plain clothes adventured as far as 
the bottom step; behind, there was just 
the suggestion of something in livery. 
“Yes, Meg’s all right,” Sir Robert 
replied. ‘Jolly good wife she is, too. 
Why don’t you marry, Letty?” 
“Perhaps,” she laughed, leaning a lit 
tle toward him, “because I did not go to 


a certain house-party at Raynham Court 


three years ago.” 

“Are you conceited enough,” he in- 
quired, “‘to imagine that I should have 
chosen you instead of Meg, if you had 
been there?” 

“Perhaps I should have been a little 
too young,” she admitted. “Why haven't 
you a brother, Robert ?” 

“I don’t believe you’d have married 
him, if I had,” he answered bluntly. 
“I’m not really your sort, you know.” 

Lady Margaret swept in, very voluble 
but a little discursive. 

“Isn’t this just like Bob!” she ex- 
claimed. “I believe he always comes 
here early on purpose to find you alone, 
Letty! Who’s coming to lunch, please? 
And where’s Dad?” 

“Father should be on his way home 
from the law-courts by now,” Letitia 
replied, “‘and I am afraid it’s a very 
dull luncheon for you, Meg. Aunt 
Caroline is coming, and an American 
man she traveled over on the steamer 
with. I am not quite sure whether she 
expects to let Bayfield to him or offer 
him to me as a husband, but I am sure 
she has designs.” 

“The Duchess is always so helpful,” 
Robert grunted. 

“So long as it costs her nothing,” 
Lady Margaret declared, ‘nothing 
makes her so happy as to put the whole 
world to rights.” 

“Here she comes—in a taxicab, too,” 
Sir Robert announced, looking out of 
the window. “She is getting positively 
penurious.” 

“She is probably showing off before 
the American,” Lady Margaret re- 
marked. “She is always talking about 
living in a semidetached house and mak- 
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ing her own clothes. Up to the present, 
though, she has stuck to Worth.” 

The Duchess, who duly arrived a few 
moments later, brought with her into 
the room a different and essentially a 
more cosmopolitan atmosphere. She was 
a tall, fair woman, attractive in an odd 
sort of way, with large features, a de- 
lightful smile and a habit of rapid 
speech. She exchanged hasty greetings 
with everyone present and then turned 
back toward the man who had followed 
her into the room. - 

“Letty dear, this is Mr. David Thain 
—Lady Letitia Thursford. I told you 
about Mr. Thain, dear, didn’t I? This 
is almost his first visit to England, and 
I want everyone to be nice to him. Mr. 
Thain, this is my other niece, Lady Mar- 
garet Lees, and her husband Sir Robert 
Lees. Where’s Reginald?” 

“Father will be here directly,” Leti- 
tia replied. “If anyone’s famished, we 
can begin lunch.” 

“Then let us begin, by all means,’ 
the Duchess suggested. “I have been 
giving the whole of the morning to Mr. 
Thain, improving his mind and showing 
him things. We wound up with the 
shops—although I am sure Alfred’s 
tradespeople are no use to anyone.” 

Letitia moved a few steps toward the 
bell, and on her way back she encoun- 
tered the somewhat earnest gaze of her 
aunt’s protégé. Even in those few mo- 
ments since his entrance, she had been 
conscious of a somewhat different atmos- 
phere in the faded but stately room. He 
had the air of appraising everything 
yet belonging nowhere, of being wholly 
out of touch with an environment which 
he could scarcely be expected to under- 
stand or appreciate. He was not notice- 
ably ill at ease. On the other hand, 
his deportment was too rigid for natu- 
ralness, and she was conscious of some 
quality in his rather too steadfast scru- 
tiny of herself which militated strongly 
against her usual toleration. He seemed 
to stand for events, and in the lives 
which they mostly lived, events were 
ignored. 


Wins butler opened the door and an- 


nounced luncheon. They crossed 
the very handsome if somewhat empty 
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hall, into the somber, mahogany-fur- 
nished dining-room, the walls of which 
were closely hung with oil paintings. 
Letitia motioned the stranger to sit at her 
right hand, and fancied that he seemed 
a little relieved at this brief escape from 
his cicerone. Having gone so far, how- 
ever, she ignored him for several mo- 
ments while she watched the seating of 
her other guests. Her brother-in-law 
she drew to the vacant place on her left. 

“T dare say Father will lunch at the 
club,” she whispered. ‘Aunt Caroline 
always ruffles him.” 

“I am afraid he will have found 
something down Temple Bar way to 
ruffle him a great deal more this morn- 
ing,” Sir Robert replied. 

The door of the dining-room was at 
that moment thrown open, however, and 
the Marquis entered. 

“Let no one disturb themselves, pray,” 
he begged. “Iam a little late. My 
dear Caroline, I am delighted to see 
you,” he went on, raising his sister’s 
fingers to his lips. ‘Margaret, I shall 
make no inquiries about your health! 
You are looking wonderful.” 

The Duchess glanced toward her 
protégé, who had risen to. his feet and 
stood facing his newly arrived host. 
There was a moment’s poignant silence. 
The two men, for some reason or other, 
seemed to regard each other with no 
common interest. 

“This is my friend Mr. David Thain,” 
the Duchess announced. ‘My brother, 
the Marquis of Mandeleys. Mr. Thain 
is an American, Reginald.” 

The Marquis shook hands with his 
guest, a form of welcome in which he 
seldom indulged. 

“Any friend of yours, Caroline,” he 
said quietly, “is very welcome to my 
house. Robert,” he added as he took 
his seat, “they tell me that you were 
talking rubbish about agriculture in the 
House last night. Why do you talk about 
agriculture? You know nothing about it. 
You are not even, so far as I remember. 
a landed proprietor.” 

“And therefore, sir, I am unpreju- 
diced,” Sir Robert answered, smiling. 

'“No one can talk about land. nowa- 
days, without being prejudiced,” his 
father-in-law rejoined. 
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“Father,” Letitia begged, “do tell us 
about the case.” 

The Marquis watched the whisky and 
soda with which his glass was being 
filled. 

“The case, my dear,” he acknow!l- 
edged, “has, I am sorry to say, gone 
against me. A remarkably ill-informed 
and unattractive-looking person, who 
they tell me will presently be Lord Chief 
Justice, presumed not only to give a de- 
cision which was in itself quite absurd, 
but also refused leave to appeal.” 

“Sorry to hear that, sir,” Sir Robert 
remarked. ‘Cost you a lot of money, 
too, I’m afraid.” 

“I believe that it has been an expen- 
sive case,” the Marquis admitted. “My 
lawyer seemed very depressed about it.” 

“And you mean to say that it’s really 
all over and done with now?” Lady 
Margaret inquired. 

“For the present, it certainly seems 
so,” the Marquis replied. ‘I cannot be- 
lieve, personally, that the laws of my 
country afford me no relief, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wadham, however, they 
do not.” 

“What is it all about, anyway, Regi- 
nald?” his sister asked. “I have heard 
more than once, but I have forgotten. 
Whenever I look in the paper for a di- 
vorce case, I nearly always see your 
name against the King, or the King 
against you, with a person named Vont 
also interested. Surely the Vont family 
have been retainers down at Mandeleys 
for generations? I remember one of 
them perfectly well.” 


ee E Marquis cleared his throat. 

“The unfortunate circumstances,” 
he said, “are perhaps little known, even 
among the members of my own. family. 
Perhaps it will suffice if I say that, ow- 
ing to an indiscretion of my uncle and 
predecessor, the eleventh Marquis, a 
gamekeeper’s cottage and small plot of 
land, curiously situated in the shadow 
of Mandeleys, became the property of 
a yeoman of the name of Vont. This 
ill-advised and singular action of my 
late uncle is complicated by the fact 
that the inheritors of his bounty have 
become, as a family, inimical to their 
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patrons. Their present representative, 
for instance, is obsessed by some real 
or fancied grievance upon which I 
scarcely care to dilate. 

“For nearly twenty years,” the Mar- 
quis continued ruminatively, “the cot- 
tage has been empty except for an 
elderly person who died some years ago. 
Since then I have, through my lawyers, 
endeavored, both by purchase and by up- 
setting the deed of gift, to regain pos- 
session of the property. The legal 
owner appears to be domiciled in Amer- 
ica, and as he has been able to resist 
my lawsuits and has refused all my of- 
fers of purchase, I gather that in that 
democratic country he has amassed a cer- 
tain measure of wealth. We are now 
confronted with the fact that this per- 
son announces his intention of returning 
to England and taking up his residence 
within a few yards of my front door.” 

Sir Robert laughed heartily. 

“Upon my word, sir,” he exclaimed, 
“it’s a humorous situation !” 

The Marquis was unruffled but bitter. 

“Your sense of humor, my dear Rob- 
ert,” he said, “suffers, I fear, from your 
daily associations in the House of Com- 
mons.” 

The man by Letitia’s side suddenly 
leaned forward. After the smooth and 
pleasant voice of the Marquis, his ques- 
tion, with its slight transatlantic accent, 
sounded almost harsh. 

“What did you say that man’s name 
was, Marquis?” 

“Richard Vont,”’ was the courteous re- 
ply. “The name is a singular one, but 
America is a vast country. I imagine 
it is scarcely possible that in the course 
of your travels you have come across a 
person so named?” 

“A man calling himself Richard Vont 
crossed in the steamer with me three 
weeks ago,” David Thain announced. 
“T have not the least doubt that this is 
the man who is coming to occupy the 
cottage you speak of.” 

“Tt is indeed a small world,” the Mar- 
quis remarked. “TI will not inflict this 
family matter upon you all any longer. 
After lunch, perhaps, you will.spare me 
a few moments of your time, Mr.—Mr. 
Thain. I shall be interested to hear 
more about this man.” 


CHAPTER III 
S: ROBERT preferred to join his 


wife and sister-in-law in the draw- 

ing-room after luncheon. The Mar- 
quis, with a courteous word of invitation, 
led his remaining guest across the gray 
stone hall into the library beyond—a 
sparsely furnished and yet imposing- 
looking apartment, with its great tiers of 
books and austere bookcases. 

They settled themselves comfortably 
in a pleasant corner of the apartment. 
A footman served them with coffee; a 
second man handed cigars; and the but- 
ler himself carried a tray of liqueurs. 
The Marquis assumed an attitude of 
complete satisfaction with the world in 
general. 

“T am pleased to have this opportunity 
of a few words with you, Mr. Thain,” 
he said. “You are quite comfortable in 
that chair, I trust?” 

“Perfectly, thank you.” 

“And my Larangas are not too mild? 
You will find darker-colored cigars in 
the cabinet by your side.” 

“Thank you,” David Thain replied, 
“T smoke only mild tobacco.” 

“Personally,” the Marquis sighed, “I 
can go no further than cigarettes. A 
vice, perhaps,” he added, watching the 
blue smoke curl upward, “but a fasci- 
nating one. So you came across this 
man Vont on the steamer. Might I ask 
under what circumstances ?”’ 

“Richard Vont, as I think he called 
himself,” was the quiet reply, “shared 
a cabin in the second class with my serv- 
ant. I was over there once or twice and 
talked with him.” 

“That is very interesting,” the Mar- 
quis observed. “He traveled second- 
class, eh? And yet the man has many 
thousands to throw away in these absurd 
lawsuits with me.” 

“He may have money,” Thain pointed 
out, “and yet feel more at home in the 
second-class. I understood that he had 
been a gamekeeper in England and was 
returning to his old home.” 

“Did he speak of his purpose in doing 
so?” 

“On the contrary, he was singularly 
taciturn. All that I could gather from 
him was that he was returning to fulfill 
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some purpose which he had kept before 
him for .a great many years.” 

The Marquis sighed. On his high, 
shapely forehead could be traced the 
lines of a regretful frown. 

“T was sure of it,” he groaned. “The 
fellow is returning to make himself a 
nuisance to me. He did not tell you 
his story, then, Mr. Thain?” 

“He showed no inclination to do so; 
in fact, he avoided so far as possible all 
discussion of his past.” 

“Richard Vont,” the Marquis con- 
tinued, raising his eyes to the ceiling, 
“was one of those sturdy, thick-headed, 
unintelligent yeomen who have been 
spoiled by the trifle of education doled 
out to their grandfathers, their fathers 
and themselves. A few hundred years 
ago they formed excellent retainers to 
the nobles under whose patronage they 
lived. To-day, in these hideously degen- 
erate days, Mr. Thain, when half the 
world has moved forward and_half 
stood still, they are an anachronism. 
They find no place in modern life.” 


AVID THAIN sat very still. There 

was just a little flash in his eyes, 

which came and went as sunlight might 
have gleamed across naked steel. 

“But I must not forget,” his host 
went on tolerantly, “that I am speaking 
now to one who must to some extent 
have lost his sense of social proportion 
by a prolonged sojourn in a country 
whose life is more or less a jumble.” 

“You refer to America?” 

“Naturally! As a country resembling 
more than anything a gigantic sausage- 
machine wherein all races, and men of 
all social stations, are broken up on the 
wheel, puffed up with false ideas and 
thrown out upon the world, a newly 
fledged, cunning but singularly ignorant 
race of individuals, America possesses 
great interest to those—to those, in 
short,” the Marquis declared with a 
little wave of the hand, “whom such 
things interest. I am English; my fore- 
fathers were Saxon; my instincts are 
perhaps feudal. That is why I regard 
the case of Richard Vont from a point 
of view which you might possibly fail 
to appreciate. Would it bore you if I 
continue ?” 


“Not in the least,”” David Thain as- 
sured him. 

“Richard Vont was head keeper at 
Mandeleys when I succeeded to the title 
and estates,” the Marquis proceeded, 
“an event which occurred a few years 
after my wife’s death. He was al- 
ready occupying a peculiar position 
there, owing to the generosity of my 
predecessor, whose life he had had the 
good fortune to save. He had very fool- 
ishly married above him in station—the 
girl was a schoolmistress, I believe. 
When I came to Mandeleys, I found him 
living there, a widower with one daugh- 
ter, and a little boy, his nephew. The 
girl inherited her mother’s superiority 
of intellect, and was naturally unhappy. 
I noticed her with interest, and she re- 
sponded. Consequences which, in the 
days of our ancestors, Mr. Thain, would 
have been esteemed an honor to the per- 
sons concerned ensued. Richard Vont, 
like an ignorant clodhopper, viewed the 
matter from the wrong standpoint 
You said something, I believe? Pardon 
me. I sometimes fancy that I am a 
little deaf in my left ear.” 

The Marquis leaned forward, but Da- 
vid Thain shook his head. His lips had 
moved, but indeed no word had issued 
from them. 

“So far,” his host went on, “the story 
contains no novel features. I exercised 
what my ancestors, in whose spirit I 
may say that I live, would have claimed 
as an undoubted right. Richard Vont, 
as I have said, with his inheritance of 
ill-bestowed education, and a measure 
of that extraordinary socialistic poison 
which seems, during the last few genera- 
tions to have settled like an epidemic 
in the systems of the agricultural classes, 
resented my action. His behavior be- 
came so intolerable that I was forced 
to dismiss him from my service, and 
finally, to avoid a continuance of melo- 
dramatic scenes which were extremely 
unpleasant to everyone concerned, I 
was obliged to leave England for a time 
and travel upon the Continent.” 

“And in the meantime what happened 
at Mandeleys?” David Thain asked. 

“Richard Vont and his nephew ap- 
pear to have left for the United States 
very soon after my own departure from 





England. The cottage he left in the 
care of an elderly relative, who. gave 
little trouble but much annoyance. She 
attended a Primitive Methodist chapel 
in the village, and. she passed both my- 
self and the ladies of my household at 
all times without obeisance.” 

“Dear me!” David Thain murmured. 

“After her death I instructed my law- 
yers to examine the legal title to the 
Vont property and to see whether there 
was any chance of regaining it. Its 
value would be, at the outside, say, six 
or seven hundred pounds. I advertised 
and offered two thousand five hundred 
pounds to regain it. My solicitors came 
into touch with the man Vont through 
an agent in America. His reply to their 
propositions on my behalf does not bear 
repetition. I then instructed my law- 
yers to take such steps as they could to 
have the deed of gift set aside, sufficient 
compensation of course being promised. 
That must have been some eight years 
ago. My efforts have come to an end 
to-day. The cottage remains the prop- 
erty of Richard Vont. My own law- 
costs have been considerable, but by 
some means or other this man Vont has 
contrived to defend his property at the 
expenditure of some five or six thou- 
sand pounds. He must have prospered 
in America, Mr. Thain.” 

“To a stranger,” the latter observed, 
“it seems curious that this man should 
have set so high a value upon a prop- 
erty which must be full of painful as- 
sociations to him.” 

“The very arguments I made use of 


in our earlier correspondence,” his host, 


assented. “I have told you the story, 
Mr. Thain, because it occurred to me 
that this man might have communicated 
to you his reason for returning after all 
these years to the neighborhood.” 

“He told me nothing.” 

“Then I have wasted your time with a 
long and, I fear, a very dull story,” the 
Marquis apologized gracefully. “Shall 
we join the others?” 

“There was just one question, if I 
might be permitted,” David Thain said, 
“which I should like to ask concerning 
the story which you have told me. The 
girl to whom you have alluded, Vont’s 
daughter—what became of her?” 
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HE MARQUIS for a moment stood 

perfectly still. He had just risen to 
his feet and was standing where a gleam 
of sunlight fell upon his cold and pas- 
sionless features. His silence had, in 
its way, a curious effect. He seemed 
neither to be thinking nor hesitating. He 
was just in a state of suspense. Pres- 
ently he leaned forward and knocked the 
ash from his cigarette into the grate. 

“The lady in question,” he replied, 
“has found that place in the world to 
which her gifts and charm entitle her. 

I fear that my sister will be get- 
ting impatient. My daughter, too, I am 
sure, would:like to improve her acquaint- 
ance with you, Mr. Thain.” 

David Thain was, in his way, an ob- 
stinate and self-willed man, but he 
found himself, for those first few mo- 
ments, subject to his host’s calm but 
effectual closure of the conversation. 
Nevertheless he recovered himself in 
time to ask the other question as they 
left the room. 

“The lady is alive, then?” 

“She is alive,” the Marquis acquiesced. 

A servant threw open the door of the 
drawing-room before them. The Mar- 
quis motioned to his guest to precede 
him. 

“As I imagined,” he murmured, “I see 
that my sister is impatient. You will 
forgive me, Caroline,” he went on, turn- 
ing to the Duchess. ‘Mr. Thain’s con- 
versation was most interesting. Letitia, 
my dear, do press Mr. Thain to dine 
with us one evening. This afternoon I 
fear that I have been unduly loquacious. 
I should esteem another opportunity of 
conversing with him concerning his won- 
derful country.” 

Letitia picked up a little morocco- 
bound volume from the table and con- 
sulted it. Sir Robert drew the prospec- 
tive guest a little to one side. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he whispered, 
“don’t give the Marquis any financial 
tips. He has a fancy that he is des- 
tined to restore the fortunes of the Man- 
deleys on the Stock Exchange. He is a 
delightfully ornamental person, but I 
can assure you that as a father-in-law he 
is a distinct luxury.” 

David Thain smiled grimly. 

“T shall be careful,” he promised. 
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CHAPTER IV 


T=: MARQUIS devoted the re- 
mainder of that afternoon, as he 
did most others, to paying a call. 
Very soon indeed after David Thain’s 
departure, he left the house, stepped 
into the motorcar which was waiting for 
him, and with a little nod to the chauf- 
feur which indicated his indulgence in 
a customary enterprise, drove off toward 
Battersea. Here he descended before a 
large block of flats overlooking the gar- 
dens, stepped into the elevator, and with- 
out any direction to the porter was let 
out upon the sixth floor. He made his way 
along the corridor to a little mahogany 
front door on which was a brass plate 
inscribed with the name Miss MARCIA 
HaANNAwWAY. He rang the bell and was 
at once admited by a very trim parlor- 
maid, who took his hat and cane and 
ushered him into a remarkably pleasant 
little sitting-room. A woman seated be- 
fore a typewriter held out two ink- 
stained hands toward him with a little 
laugh. 

“I’ve been putting a ribbon in,” she 
confessed. “Did you ever see such a 
mess! Please make yoursetf comforta- 
ble while I go and wash.” 

The Marquis glanced with a slight 
frown at the machine, and taking her 
wrists, stooped down and kissed them 
lightly. 

“My dear Marcia,” he expostulated, 
“is this necessary ?”” 

She shook her head with a droll smile. 

“Perhaps if it were,” she confessed, 
“IT should hate to do it. There’s a 
Nineteenth Century on the sofa. You 
can read my article.” 

She hurried out of the room, from 
which she was absent only a very few 
moments. The Marquis, with a finger 
between the pages of the review which 
he had been reading, looked up as she 
reéntered. She was a woman of pleasant 
if not unduly slim figure. Her fore- 
head was perhaps a little low, her eyes 
brilliant and intelligent, her mouth large 
and exceedingly mobile. She was not 
above the allurements of dress, for her 
house-gown, with its long tunic trimmed 
with light fur, was of fashionable cut 
and becoming. Her fingers, cleansed 
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now from the violet stains, were shapely, 
almost elegant. She threw herself into 
an easy-chair opposite her visitor and 
reached out her hand for a cigarette. 

“Well,” she asked, “and how has the 
great trial ended?” 

“‘Adversely,” the Marquis confessed. 

“You foolish person!” she sighed, 
lighting the cigarette and throwing the 
match away. “Of course you were 
bound to lose, and I suppose it’s cost you 
no end of money.” 

“T believe,” he admitted a little stiffly, 
“that my lawyers are’ somewhat de- 
pressed at the moment.” 


HE smoked in silence for a moment. 

“So he will go back to Mandeleys. 
It is a queer little fragment of life. 
What on earth does he want to do it 
for?” 

“Obstinacy,” the Marquis declared, 
“sheer, brutal, ignorant obstinacy.” 

“And the boy?” she asked, pursuing 
her own train of thought. ‘Have you 
heard anything of him?” 

“Nothing. To tell you the truth, I 
have made no inquiries. Beyond the 
fact that it seems as though, for the 
present, Richard Vont will have his way, 
I take no interest in either of them.” 

She nodded thoughtfully. 

“If only we others,” she sighed, 
“could infuse into our lives something 
of the marvelous persistence of these 
people whom in other respects we have 
left so far behind !” 

“My dear Marcia,” he protested, 
“surely, with your remarkable intelli- 
gence, you can see that such persistence 
is merely a form of narrow-mindedness. 
Your father has shut in his life and 
driven it along one narrow groove. To 
you every day brings its fresh sensation, 
its fresh object. Hence—coupled, of 
course, with your natural gifts—your 
success. The person who thinks of but 
one thing in life must be indeed a dull 
dog.” 

“Very excellent reasoning,” she ad- 
mitted. “Still, to come back to this 
little tragedy—for it is a tragedy, isn’t 
it?—have you any idea what he means 
to do when he gets to Mandeleys?” 

“None at all!” 

“Let me see,” she went on, “it is nine- 
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teen years ago last September, isn’t it ?>— 
nineteen years out of the middle of his 
life. Will he sit in the garden and 
brood, I wonder, or has he brought back 
with him some scheme of medieval re- 
venge ?” 

“There was a time,” the Marquis re- 
flected, “‘when several of my Irish ten- 
ants used to shoot at me every Saturday 
night from behind a hedge. It was not 
in the least a dangerous operation, and 
I presume it brought them some relief. 
With Vont, however, things would be 
different. I remember him distinctly as 
a most wonderful shot.” 

“Psychologically,” Marcia Hannaway 
observed, “his present action is inter- 
esting. If he had shot you or me in 
his first fit of passionate resentment, 
everything would have been in order; 
but to leave the country, nurse a sullen 
feeling of revenge for years and then 
come back, seems curious. What shall 
you do when you see him sitting in his 
garden?” 

“T shall address him,” the Marquis 
replied. “I fear that his long residence 
in such a country as America will have 
altered him considerably, but it is of 
course possible that the instincts of his 
class remain.” 

“How feudal you are!” she laughed. 


” 


"PRE MARQUIS frowned slightly. 
Although this was the one person in 
the world who he felt was necessary to 
him, who held a distinct place in his 
very inaccessible heart, there were times 
when he entertained a dim suspicion that 
she was making fun of him. At such 
times he was very angry indeed. 

“In any case,” he said, “we will not 
waste our time in speculating upon this 
man’s attitude. I am still hoping that 
I may be able to devise means to render 
his occupancy of the cottage impossible.” 

“T should like,” she ruminated, ‘‘to 
hear about the boy.” 

“If,” the Marquis promised, “I find 
Vont’s attitude respectful, I will make 
inquiries.” 

“When are you going to Mandeleys?” 
she asked. 

“IT am in no hurry to leave London,” 
he replied. 

“When you go,” she told him, “I have 
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made up my mind to take a little holi- 
day. I thought even of going to the 
south of France.” 

The lines of her companion’s fore- 
head were slightly elevated. 

“My dear Marcia,” he protested gen- 
tly, “is that like you? The class of 
people who frequent the Riviera at this 
time of the year—” 

She laughed at him delightfully. 

“Oh, you foolish person!” she inter- 
rupted. “If I go, I shall go to a tiny 
little boarding-house, or take a villa in 
one of the quiet places—San Raphael, 
perhaps, or one of those little forgot- 
ten spots between Hyéres and Cannes. 
Phyllis Grant would go with me. She 
isn’t going to act again until the autumn 
season.” 

Her visitor’s expression was a little 
blank. 

“In the case of your departure from 
London,” he announced in a very even 
but very forlorn tone, “I will instruct 
Mr. Wadham to make a suitable addi- 
tion to your allowance. At the same 
time, Marcia,” he added, “I shall miss 
you.” 

His words were evidently a surprise 
to her. She threw away her cigarette 
and came and sat on the sofa by his side. 

“Do you know, I believe you would,” 
she murmured, resting her hand upon 
his. “How queer!” 

“T have never concealed my affection 
for you, have I?” he asked. 

This time the laugh which broke from 
her lips was scarcely natural. 

“Concealed your affection, Reginald!” 
she repeated. “How strangely that 
sounds! But listen. You said some- 
thing just now about my allowance. If 
I allude to it in return, will you believe 
that it is entirely for your sake?” 

“Of course!” 


GH rose from her chair, and crossing 

the room, rummaged about her desk 
for a moment, produced a letter, and 
brought it to him. The Marquis read: 


Dear Madam: 

We feel that some explanation is due 
to you with regard to the nonpayment 
for the last two quarters of your allow- 
ance from our client, the Marquis of 
Mandeleys. We have to inform you 
that for some time past we have had 
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no funds in our possesssion to pay this 
allowance. We informed His Lordship 
of the fact, some time back, but in our 
opinion His Lordship scarcely took the 
circumstance seriously. We think it 
better, therefore, that you should com- 
municate with him on the subject. 
Faithfully yours, 
WapHaM, Son & Dickson. 


The Marquis deliberately folded up 
the letter, placed his eyeglass in his 
pocket and sat looking into the fire. 
There was very little change in his face. 
Only Marcia, to whom he had been the 
study of a lifetime, knew that so far as 
suffering was possible to him, he was 
suffering at that moment. 

“You mustn’t think it matters,’ she 
said gently. “You know my last novel 
was quite a wonderful success, and for 
that article in The Nineteenth you were 
looking at, they gave me twenty guineas. 
I am really almost opulent. Still, I 
thought it was better for you to know 
this. The same thing might refer to 
other and more important matters, and 
you know, dear, you are rather inclined 
to walk with your head in the air where 
money-matters are concerned.” 

“You have been very considerate, but 
foolishly so, my dear Marcia,” he de- 
clared. ‘This matter must be put right 
at once. I fear that a younger element 
has obtruded itself into the firm of Wad- 
ham, an element which scarcely grasps 
the true position. I will see these 
people, Marcia.” 

“You are not to worry about it,” she 
begged softly. “To tell you the truth—” 
Marcia was. a brave woman, and the 
moment had come up to which she had 
been leading for so long, which for 
many months, even years, had been in 
her mind. And when it came, she fal- 
tered. There was something in the su- 
perb, immutable poise of the man who 
bent a little courteously toward her, 
which checked the words upon her lips. 

“It will be no trouble to me, Marcia, 
to set this little affair right,” he as- 
sured her. “I am only glad that your 
circumstances have been such that you 
have not been inconvenienced. At the 
same time, is it entirely necessary for 
you to manipulate that hideous machine 
ourself?” he inquired, inclining his 
head toward the typewriter. 
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“There are times,’’ she confessed, 
“when I find it better. Of course, I send 
a great deal of my work out to be typed, 
but my correspondence grows, and my 
friends find my handwriting illegible.” 

“I have never found it difficult.” 

“Well, you’ve had a good many years 
to get used to it,” she reminded him. 

His hand rested for a moment upon 
her shoulder. He drew her a little to- 
ward him. She suddenly laughed, 
leaned over and kissed him on both 
cheeks and jumped up. The trim little 
parlor-maid was at the door with tea. 

“Yes,”’ she went on, “you have learned 
to read my handwriting, and I have 
learned how you like your tea. Just 
one or two more little things like that, 
and life is made between two people, 
isn’t it? Shall I tell you what I think 
the most singular thing in the world?” 
she went on, pausing for a moment in 
her task. “It is fidelity to purpose— 
and to people too, perhaps. In a way 
there is a quaint sort of distinction 
about it, and from another point of 
view it is most horribly constraining.” 

“T interrupted you this afternoon, I 
imagine,” he observed, “in the construc- 
tion of some work of fiction.” 

“Oh, no!” she replied. “What I 
write isn’t fiction. That’s why it sells. 
It’s truth, you see, under another garb. 
But there the fact remains—that I 
shouldn’t know how to make tea for an- 
other man in the world, and you 
wouldn’t be able to read the letters of 
any other woman who wrote as badly 
as I do.” 

“The fact,’”? he remarked, ‘“‘seems to 
me to be a cause for mutual congratula- 
tion.” 

She stooped down to place a dish of 
muffins on a heater near the fire, grace- 
ful yet as a girl, and as brisk. 

“T can’t imagine,” she declared, ‘“‘why 
it is that my sex has acquired the repu- 
tation for fidelity. I am sure we crave 
for experience much more than men.” 

The Marquis helped himself to a 
muffin and considered the point. There 
were many times when Marcia’s conver- 
sation troubled him. He was by no 
means an ill-read or unintellectual man, 
but his studies of literature had been 
confined to its polished and classical 





side, the side which deals so much with 
living and so little with life. 

“Are you preparing for a new work 
of fiction, Marcia,’ he asked, “or are 
you developing a fresh standpoint?” 

“Dear friend,” she declared, lightly 
and yet with an undernote of earnest- 
ness, “how can I tell? I never know 
what I am going to do in the way of 
work. I wish I could say the same 
about life. Now I am going to ask you 
a great favor. I have to attend a small 
meeting at my club, at the other end of 
Piccadilly, at half-past five. Would you 
take me there?” 

“T shall be delighted,”’ he answered a 
little stiffly. 


HE went presently to put on her out- 

of-door clothes.. The Marquis was 
disappointed. When Marcia reappeared, 
however, he escorted her to the car 
without complaint. 

“T see your name in the papers some- 
times, Marcia,” he observed as he took 
his place by her side, “in connection with 
women’s work. Of course, I do not 
interfere in any way with your energies. 
I should not, in whatever direction they 
might chance to lead you. At the same 
time, I must confess that I have noticed 
with considerable pleasure that you have 
never been publicly associated with this 
movement in favor of Women’s Suf- 
frage.” 

She nodded. 

“T should like a vote myself,” she ad- 
mitted simply, “but when I think of the 
number of other women who would have 
to have it, and who don’t yet look at life 
seriously at all, I think we are better 
as we are. Is it my fancy,” she went 
on a little abruptly, “or are you really 
troubled about the return of—of Rich- 
ard Vont?” 

The Marquis hesitated. 

“As usual, Marcia,” he said, “you 
show a somewhat extraordinary percep- 
tion where I am concerned. I am, as 
you know, not subject to presentiments, 
and I have no exact apprehension of 
what the word fear may mean. At the 
same time, you are right. I do view 
the return of this man with a feeling 
which you, as a novelist, might be able 
to analyze, but which I, as a layman, 
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unused to fresh sentiments, find puz- 
zling. You remember what a famous 
Frenchman wrote in his memoirs, sud- 
denly, across one blank page of his 
journal: ‘To-day I feel that a great 
change is coming.’ ” 

She smiled reassuringly. 

“Personally,” she told him, “I be- 
lieve that it is just the call of England 
to a man who lived very near the soil 
—her heart. I think he wants the smell 
of spring flowers, the stillness of an 
English autumn, the winds of February 
in the woods he was brought up in. It 
is a form of heart-sickness, you know. 
I have felt it myself so often. It is 
scarcely possible that after all these 
years he is still nursing that bitter ha- 
tred of us both.” 

The car had reached the great build- 
ing in which Marcia’s club was situated. 
The Marquis handed her out. 

“T trust that you are right,” he re- 
marked. “You will allow me to leave 
the car for you?” 

She shook her head. 

“There are so many women here with 
whom I want to talk,” she said. “I 
may even stay and dine. And would 
you mind not coming until Wednesday ? 
To-morrow I must work all day at an 
article which has to be typed and catch 
the Wednesday’s boat for America.” 

“Exactly as you wish,” he assented. 

She waved her hand to him and ran 
lightly up the steps. The Marquis threw 
himself back in his car and hesitated. 
The footman was waiting for an ad- 
dress, and his august master was sud- 
denly conscious that the skies were very 
gray, that a slight rain was falling, and 
that there was nowhere very much he 
wanted to go. 

The man waited with immovable face. 

“To—the Club.” 


CHAPTER V 


EssRS. WADHAM, Son & DICK- 
M SON were not habited in luxury. 
Theirs was one of those old- 
fashioned suites of offices in Lincoln’s 
Inn, where the passages are of stone, 


the doors of painted deal, and a gen- 
eral air of bareness and discomfort pre- 
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vails. The Marquis, who was a rare 
visitor, followed the direction of a 
hand painted upon the wall and found 
himself in what was termed an inquiry- 
office. A small boy tore himself away 


with apparent regret from the study of © 


a pile of documents, and turned a little 
wearily toward the caller. 

“T desire,” the Marquis anounced, “‘to 
see Mr. Wadham Senior, or to confer at 
once with any member of the firm who 
may be disengaged.” 

The small boy was hugely impressed. 
He glanced at the long row of black 
boxes along the wall, and a premonition 
of the truth began to dawn upon him. 

“What name, sir?” he inquired. 

“The Marquis of Mandeleys.” 


PENING a wicket-gate, the office- 

boy pointed to the hard remains 
of a horsehair-stuffed easy-chair. The 
Marquis eyed it curiously—and re- 
mained standing. His messenger there- 
upon departed, exhibiting a rare and 
unlegal haste. He returned, in fact, 
from his mission breathless, closely fol- 
lowed by Mr. Wadham Junior. 

“This is quite an honor, Your Lord- 
ship,” the latter said, hastily withdraw- 
ing his hand as he became aware of a 
certain rigidity in his visitor’s demeanor. 
“My father is disengaged. Let me show 
you the way to his room.” 

“I should be obliged,” the Marquis 
assented. 

Mr. Wadham Senior was an excellent 
replica of his son, a little fatter, a little 
rosier, and a little more verbose. He 
rose from behind his desk and bowed. 
twice as his distinguished client entered. 
The Marquis indicated to Mr. Wadham 
Junior the chair upon which he proposed 
to sit, and waited while it was wheeled 
up to the side of the desk. Then he 
withdrew his glove in leisurely fashion 
and extended his hand to the older man, 
who clasped it reverently. 

“Your Lordship pays us a rare honor,” 
Mr. Wadham Senior observed. 

“T should have preferred,” the Mar- 
quis said with some emphasis, “that cir- 
cumstances had not rendered my visit 
to-day necessary.” 

The head of the firm nodded. 

“You will bear in mind,” he begged, 
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“our advice concerning these recent ac- 
tions.” 

“Your advice was, without doubt, le- 
gally good,” his visitor replied, “but it 
scarcely took into account circumstances 
outside the legal point of view. How- 
ever, I am not here to discuss those ac- 
tions, which I understand are now 
finally disposed of.” 

“Quite finally, I fear, Your Lord- 
ship.” 

“I find myself,” the Marquis con- 
tinued sternly, “in the painful position 
of having to prefer a complaint against 
your firm.” 

“I am very sorry—very sorry indeed,” 
Mr. Wadham murmured. 

“T discovered yesterday afternoon, en- 
tirely by accident, that the allowance 
which you have my instructions to make 
to Miss Hannaway has not been paid 
for the last two quarters.” 

“Through no neglect of ours, I as- 
sure Your Lordship,” Mr. Wadham in- 
sisted gravely. “You will remember that 
we wrote to you last October, pointing 
out that the yield from the estates was 
insufficient, without the help of the bank, 
to meet the interest on the mortgages, 
and that, among other claims which we 
were obliged to leave over, we should 
be unable to forward the usual check to 
the young lady in question.” 


"THE MARQUIS cleared his throat 

and tapped with his long forefingers 
upon the desk. It was a curious circum- 
stance that, although both Mr. Wadham 
Senior and Junior had done more than 
their duty toward their distinguished 
client, each had at that moment the 
feeling of a criminal. 

“You are, [ believe, perfectly well 
aware, Mr. Wadham,” the Marquis de- 
clared, “that I never read your letters.” 

Mr. Wadham Senior coughed. — His 
son thrust both hands into his trousers 
pockets. The statement was unanswer- 
able. 

“T was therefore,” the Marquis con- 
tinued severely, “in complete ignorance 
of your failure to carry out my instruc- 
tions.” 

Mr. Wadham Junior, less affected 
than his father by tradition, and prid- 
‘ing himself more upon that negligible 











gift of common sense, interposed re- 
spectfully but firmly. 

“We can scarcely be responsible,” he 
pointed out, “for Your Lordship’s indis- 
position to read letters containing busi- 
ness information of importance.” 

The Marquis changed his position 
slightly and looked at the speaker. Mr. 
Wadham Junior became during the next 
few seconds profoundly impressed with 
the irrelevance, almost the impertinence 
of his words. 

“I should have imagined,” the former 
said severely, “that my habits were well 
known. to the members of a firm whose 
connection with my family is almost his- 
torical.” 

“We should have waited upon Your 
Lordship,” Mr. Wadham Senior ad- 
mitted. “But with reference to the case 
of this young lady, not hearing from 
Your Lordship, we wrote to her, very 
politely, indicating the great difficulties 
which we had to face in the management 
of the Mandeleys estates, owing to the 
abnormal agricultural depression, and 
we promised to send her a check as soon 
as such a step became possible. In re- 
ply we heard from her,—a most ladylike 
and reasonable letter it was,—stating 
that owing to recent literary successes, 
and to Your Lordship’s generosity 
through so many years, she was only too 
glad of the opportunity to beg us to 
cease from forwarding the quarterly 
amount as hitherto. Under those cir- 
cumstances, we have devoted such small 
sums of money as have come into our 
hands to more. vital purposes.” 

“T suppose it did not occur to you,” 
the Marquis observed, “that I am the 
person to decide what is or is not vital 
in the disposition of my own moneys.” 

“That is a fact which we should not 
presume to dispute,” the head of the 
firm admitted, “but I should like to 
point out that on the next occasion when 
we had a little money in hand, your 
household steward, Mr. Harrison, was 
here in urgent need of a thousand 
pounds for the payment of domestic 
bills connected with the establishment 
in Grosvenor Square.” 

“Tt appears to me,” the Marquis com- 
plained, “that the greater part of my 
income goes in paying bills.” 
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‘TR grievance was one which for the 

moment left Mr. Wadham speech- 
less. He was vaguely conscious that an 
adequate reply existed, but it eluded 
him. His son, who had adopted the at- 
titude of being outside the discussion, 
was engaged in an abortive attempt to 
appear as much at ease in his own Office 
as this client of theirs certainly was. 

“IT will discuss the matter of Miss 
Hannaway’s future allowance with that 
young lady, and let you know the re- 
sult,” the latter continued. “In the 
meantime, how do we stand for ready 
money ?” 

“Ready money, Your Lordship!” his 
interlocutor gasped. 

“Precisely,” the Marquis assented. 
“Tt is, I believe, a few days after the 
period when my tenants usually pay 
their rents.” 

“Your Lordship,” Mr. Wadham said, 
speaking with every attempt at gravity, 
“if every one of your tenants paid their 


full rent and brought it into this office - 


at the present moment, we should still 
be unable to pay the interest on the 
mortgages due next month, without fur- 
ther advances from the bank.” 

“These mortgages,” the Marquis re- 
marked thoughtfully, “are a nuisance.” 

So self-evident a fact seemed to leave 
little room for comment or denial. The 
Marquis frowned a little more severely 
and withdrew his forefinger from the 
desk. 

“Figures, I fear, only confuse me,” 
he confessed, “but for the sake of cu- 
riosity, what do my quarterly rents 
amount to?” 

“Between seven and eight thousand 
pounds, according to deductions, Your 
Lordship,” was the prompt reply. “That 
sum I presume will be coming in from 
your agent, Mr. Merridrew, within the 
course of a few days. The interest upon 
the mortgages amounts to perhaps a 
thousand pounds less than that sum. 
That thousand pounds, F may be per- 
mitted to point out to Your Lordship, 
is all that remains for the carrying on of 
your Grosvenor Square establishment, 
and for such disbursements as are neces- 
sary at Mandeleys.” 

“Tt is shameful,” the Marquis de- 
clared severely, “that anyone should be 
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allowed to anticipate their income in this 
way. Mortgages are most vicious in- 
stitutions.” 

Mr. Wadham coughed. 

“Your Lordship’s expenditure, some 
ten or fifteen years ago, rendered them 
first necessary. After that there was 
the unfortunate speculation in the tin 
mines—” 

“That will do, Mr. Wadham,” his 
client interrupted. “All I desire to 
know from you further is a statement of 
the approximate sum required to clear 
off the mortgages upon the Mandeleys 
estates ?” 

Mr. Wadham Senior looked a little 
startled. His son stopped whistling un- 
der his breath and leaned forward in 
his chair. 

“Clear off the mortgages,” he re- 
peated. 

“Precisely !”” 

“The exact figures,” was the some- 
what hesitating pronouncement, “would 
require a quarter of an hour’s study, 
good day now, gentlemen. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds would 
be required.” 

“T have not a head for figures,” the 
Marquis acknowledged gravely, ‘but the 
amount seems trifling. I shall wish you 
good day now, gentlemen. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, I think you 
said, Mr. Wadham?” 

“That is as near as possible the 
amount,” the lawyer admitted. 

The Marquis drew on his gloves, a 
sign that he did not intend to honor his 
adviser with any familiar form of fare- 
well. He inclined his head slightly to 
Mr. Wadham, and more slightly still 
to Mr. Wadham Junior, who was hold- 
ing open the door. The small boy, who 
was on the alert, escorted him to the 
front steps, and received with delight a 
gracious word of thanks for his atten- 
tions. So the Marquis took his de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER VI 


the first arrival on the night of the 
in David Thain’s 
honor, contemplated her sister admiring- 


| ADY MARGARET, who chanced to be 


dinner-party 
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ly. Letitia was wearing a gown of ivory 
satin, a form of attire which seemed al- 
ways to bring with it almost startling 
reminiscences of her Italian ancestry. 

“So glad to find you alone, Letty,” 
she remarked as she sank into the most 
comfortable of the easy-chairs. ‘“There’s 
something I’ve been wanting to ask you 
for weeks, Bob put it into my head 
again this afternoon.” 

“What is it, dear?” Letitia inquired. 

“Why don’t you marry Charlie Grant- 
ham?” her sister demanded abruptly. 

“There are so many reasons. First 
of all, he hasn’t really ever asked me.” 

“You’re simply indolent,’ Lady Mar- 
garet persisted. “He'd ask you in five 
minutes if you’d let him. Do you sup- 
pose Bob would ever have thought of 
marrying me, if I hadn’t put the idea 
into his head?” 

“You’re so much cleverer than I,” 
Letitia sighed. 

“Not in the least,” was the prompt 
disclaimer. “I really doubt whether I 
have your brains, and I certainly haven't 
your taste. The only thing that I have, 
and always had, is common sense—com- 
mon sense enough to see that girls in 
our position in life must marry, and the 
sooner the better.” 

“Why only our class of life?” 

“Don’t be silly! It’s perfectly obvi- 
ous, isn’t it, that the daughters of the 
middle classes are having the time of 
their lives? They are all earning 
money. Among them it has become 
quite the vogue to take situations as sec- 
retaries or milliners or that. sort of 
thing, and it simply doesn’t matter 
whether they marry or not. They get 
all the fun they want out of life.” 

“Tt sounds quite attractive,” Letitia 
admitted. “I think I shall take a 
course in typewriting and shorthand.” 

“You wont,” Margaret rejoined. 
“You know perfectly well that that is 
one of the things we can never do. 
You’ve got to marry first. Then you 
can branch out in life in any direction 
you choose—art, travel, amours or mil- 
linery. You can help yourself with both 
hands.” 

“Which have you chosen, Meg?” 

“Oh, I’m an exception!’ Margaret 
confessed. ‘You see, Bob is such fun, 
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and I’ve never. got over the joke of 
marrying him. Besides, I haven’t any 
craving for things at all. I am not 
temperamental like you Where’s 
Father?” 

“Just back from the country. He’ll 
be here in time, though.” 

“And who’s dining?” 

“Charlie, for one,” Letitia replied. 
“Aunt Caroline, of course, and Uncle, 
Mrs. Honeywell, and the American per- 
son. The party was got up on his ac- 
count, so I expect Father wants to bor- 
row money from him.” 

“He doesn’t look an easy lender,” 
Lady Margaret ruminated. 

“There’s no one proof against 
Father,” Letitia declared. ‘He is too 
exquisitely and transparently dishonest. 
You know, there’s a man’s story about 
the clubs that he once borrowed money 
from Lewis at five per cent interest.” 

Margaret remained in a serious frame 
of mind. 

“Something will have to be done,” 
she sighed. “Robert went down and 
looked at the mortgages the other day. 
He says they are simply appalling, that 
there isn’t an acre missed out. It’s 
quite on the cards, you know, Letty, 
that Mandeleys may have to go.” 

Letitia made a little grimace. 

“TI am getting perfectly callous,” she 
confided. “If it did, this house would 
probably follow; Father would realize 
everything he could lay his hands upon 
and become the autocrat of some French 
watering-place, and I should cease to 
be the honest but impecunious daughter 
of a wicked nobleman, and enjoy the 
liberty of the middle-class young wo- 
men you were telling me about. It 
wouldn’t be so bad!” 

“Or marry—’ Margaret began. 

“Mr. David Thain,” the butler 
nounced. 


HE juxtaposition of words perhaps 

incited in Letitia a greater interest 
as she turned away from her sister to 
welcome the first of her guests. He 
was not powerfully built, but his body 
was singularly erect, and he moved with 
the alert dignity of a mam in perfect 
health and used to gymnastic training. 
His clean-shaven face disclosed nervous 


lines which his manner contradicted. 
His mouth was unexpectedly hard; his 
deep-set gray eyes steel-like, almost 
brilliant. These things made tor a 
strength which had in it, however, 
nothing of the uncouth. The only singu- 
larity about his face and manner, as he 
took his hostess’ fingers, was the absence 
of any smile of greeting upon his lips. 

“I am afraid I am a little early,” he 
apologized. 

“We are all the more grateful to you,” 
Lady Margaret assured him. “Letitia 
and I always bore one another terribly. 
A married sister, you know, feels rather 
like the cuckoo returning to the dis- 
carded nest.” 

“One hates other people’s liberty so 
much,” Letitia sighed. 

“T should have thought liberty was a 
state very easy to acquire,” David Thain 
observed didactically. 

“That is because you come from a 
land where all the women are clever and 
the men tolerant,” Letitia replied. 
“Where is that husband of yours, Mar- 
garet ?” 

“Tam ashamed to say,” her sister 
confessed, “‘that he stayed down in the 
morning-room while Gossett fetched 
him a glass of sherry. Look at him 
now,” she added, as Sir Robert entered 
the room unannounced and came smiling 
toward them. “How can I have any 
faith in a husband like that! Doesn’t 
he look as though the only thing that 
could trouble him in life was that he 
hadn’t been able to get here a few min- 
utes earlier?” 

Sir Robert, who had discovered within 
the last few days exactly where Mr. 
David Thain stood among the list of 
American multimillionaires, drew this 
very distinguished person a little on one 
side to ask about a railway. Then the 
Marquis made his appearance, and im- 
mediately afterwards the remaining 
guests. David Thain, of whom many 
of the morning papers, during the last 
few days, had found something to say, 
found himself almost insinuated into 
the position of favored guest. He took 
Mrs. Honeywell—a dark and rather 
tired-looking lady—in to dinner, but he 
sat at Letitia’s left hand, and she gave 
him a good deal of her attention. 
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“You know everybody, don’t you, Mr. 
Thain?” she asked him soon after they 
had taken their places. 

“Except the gentleman on your 
right,” he answered. 

She leaned toward him confidentially. 

“His name,” she whispered, “is Lord 
Charles Grantham. He is the son of 
the Duke of Leicester, who is, between 
ourselves, almost as wicked a duke as 
my father is a marquis. Fortunately, 
however, his mother left him a for- 
tune. Do you notice how thoughtful 
he looks?” 

David Thain glanced across the 
table at the young man in question, who 
was exchanging rather weary monosylla- 
bles with his right-hand neighbor. 

“He is perhaps overworked ?” 

Letitia shook her head. 

“Not at all. He cannot make up his 
mind whether or not he wants to marry 
me.” 

“And can you make up your mind 
whether or not you wish to marry 
him?” 

Letitia lost for a moment her air of 
gentle banter. 

“What a downright question!” she 
observed. ‘However, I can’t tell you 
before I answer him, can I, and he 
hasn’t asked me yet.” 

“T should think,” David Thain said 
coolly, “that you would make an ex- 
cellent match.” 


HEIR eyes met for a moment. There 

was a challenging light in hers, to 
which he instantly responded. Her very 
beautiful white teeth closed for a mo- 
ment upon her lower lip. Then she 
smiled upon him once more. 

“It is so reassuring,” she murmured, 
“to be told things like that by people 
who are likely to know. Charles, talk 
to me at once,” she went on, turning 
toward him. “Mr. Thain and I agree 
far too perfectly upon everything.” 

Thain was deep in conversation with 
his neighbor before Lord Charles was 
able to disentangle himself from the con- 
versational artifices of the Duchess. 
Letitia took note of his aptness with a 
little malicious smile. It was toward 
the close of dinner when she once more 
turned toward him. 
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“Have you been telling Mrs. Honey- 
well how you made all your millions?” 

“T have been trying to point out,” he 
replied, “that the first million is all one 
has to make. The rest comes.” 

“What a delightful country!” Letitia 
observed. “If I were to borrow from 
all my friends and collect a million, do 
you think I could go out there and be- 
come a multimillionaire?” 

“Women are not natural money- 
makers,” he pronounced. 

“What is her real sphere?” she asked 
sweetly. “I should so much like to 
know your opinion of us.” 

“As yet,” he replied, “I have had no 
time to form one.” 

“What a pity!’ she sighed. 
would have been so instructive.” 

“In the small. amenities of daily life,” 
he said thoughtfully, “in all what one 
of our writers calls the insignificant 
arts, women seem inevitably to excel. 
They always appear to do better, in fact, 
in the narrower circles. Directly they 
step outside, a certain lack of breadth 
becomes noticeable.” 

“Dear me!” she murmured. “It’s a 
good thing I’m not one of those modern 
ladies who stand on a tub in Hyde Park 
and thump the drum for votes. I should 
be saying quite disagreeable things to 
you, Mr. Thain, shouldn’t I?” 

“You couldn’t be one of those, if you 
tried,” he replied. ‘You see, if I may 
be permitted to say so, nature has en- 
dowed you with rather a rare gift, so 
far as your sex is concerned.” 

“Don’t be overdiffident,” she begged. 
“T may know it, mayn’t I?” 

“A sense of humor.” 

“When a man tells a woman that she 
has a sense of humor,’ Letitia declared, 
“it is a sure sign that he—” 

She suddenly realized how intensely 
observant those steely. gray eyes’ could 
be. She broke off in her sentence. They 
still held her, however. 

“That he what?” 

“Such a bad habit of mine,” she con- 
fided frankly. “I so often begin a 
sentence and have no idea how to finish 
it. —Ada,” she went on, addressing 
Mrs. Honeywell, “has Mr. Thain taught 
you how to become a millionairess ?” 

“T haven’t even tried to learn,’’ that 


Tt 
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“He has promised me a 


lady replied. 
Guild, 


subscription to my Cripples’ 
though.” 

“What extraordinarily bad taste,” 
Letitia remarked, “to cadge from him at 
dinner-time!”’ 

“If your father weren’t within hear- 
ing,” Mrs. Honeywell retorted, “I'd let 
you know what I think of you as a 
hostess! Why are we all so frightened 
of your father, Letitia? Look at him 
now. He is the most picturesque and 
kindly object you can imagine; yet I 
find myself always choosing my phrases, 
and slipping into a sort of pre-Vic- 
torian English, when I fancy he is lis- 
tening.” 

“T see him more from the family point 
of view, I suppose,” Letitia observed ; 
“and yet, in a way, he is rather a won- 
derful person. For instance, I have 
never seen him hurry, I have never seen 
him angry, in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; in fact, he has the most amazing 
complacency I ever knew. Of course, 
Aunt Caroline,” she went on, turning 
to the Duchess a few moments later, 
“if you want to stay with the men, pray 
do so. If not, you might take into ac- 
count the fact that I have been trying 
to catch your eye for the last three min- 
utes.” 

The Marquis’ idea of entertainment 
was to install his guest in a comfortable 
chair in a small den at the back of the 
house, and to broach the subject which 
had led to David’s welcome. 

“Let me ask you,” he began, “have 
you seen anything more of this man 
Vont ?” 

“Nothing.” 

The Marquis looked ruminatively at 
the cedar spill with which he had just 
lighted his cigarette. 

“T am almost certain,” he said, “that 
I saw him on the platform at Raynham 
—the nearest station to Mandeleys—yes- 
terday. He seemed marvelously little 
altered.” 

“He has probably taken up his abode 
down there, then,’”’ David observed. 
The Marquis’ face darkened. 

brushed the subject aside. 

“There is a matter concerning which 
I wish to speak to you, Mr. Thain,” he 
said. “You are one of the fortunate 


He 


ones of the earth, who have attained, 
by your own efforts, I believe, an im- 
mense prosperity.” 

David listened in silence, watching 
the ash at the end of his cigar. 

“Your money, my son-in-law Sir Rob- 
ert tells me,” the Marquis continued, 
“has been made in brilliant and saga- 
cious speculation. There have no doubt 
been others who have followed in your 
footsteps and in a humbler way have 
shared your success.” 


p4vip had developed a rare gift of 
silence. He smoked steadily, and his 
expression was remarkably stolid. 

“I find myself in need of a sum,” the 
Marquis proceeded with the air of a 
man introducing a business proposition, 
“of two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds—there or thereabouts.” 

There was a momentary gleam of in- 
terest in David’s eyes—gone, however, 
almost as soon as it had appeared. For 
the first time he made a remark. 

“Over a million dollars, eh?” 

The Marquis inclined his head. 

“My position,” he continued, “natu- 
rally precludes me from making use of 
any of the ordinary methods by means 
of which men amass wealth. I have at 
various times, however, made small but 
not entirely unsuccessful speculations 
—upon the Stock Exchange. The posi- 
tion in which I now find myself de- 
mands something upon a larger scale.” 

“What capital,” David Thain in- 
quired, ‘‘can you handle?” 

The Marquis stroked his chin thought- 
fully. He was aware of a pocketbook 
a shade fuller than usual, of three over- 
drawn banking accounts, and of his 
recent interview with his lawyers. 

“Capital,” he repeated. “Ah! I sup- 
pose capital is necessary.” 

“In any gambling transaction, you 
always have to take into account the 
possibility,” David reminded him, “that 
you might lose.” 

“Precisely,” the Marquis assented, se- 
lecting another cigarette, “but that is 
not the class of speculation I am look- 
ing for. I am anxious to discover an 
enterprise, either by means of my own 
insight into. such matters, which is not 
inconsiderable, or the good offices of a 
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friend, in which the chances of loss do 
not exist.” 

David was a little staggered. He con- 
templated his host curiously. 

“Such speculations,” he said at last, 
“are difficult to find.” 


EpAyip smoked steadily, and his host 

contemplated him with a certain 
artistic satisfaction. He had been some- 
thing of a sculptor in his youth, and he 
saw possibilities in the shape and pose 
of the great financier. 

“The long and short of it is,” David 
said at last, “that you want to make a 
million dollars, without any trouble, and 
without any chance of loss. There are 
a good many others, Marquis.” 

“But they have not all the privilege,” 
was the graceful rejoinder, “of knowing 
personally a Goliath of finance. You 
will pardon the allegory. I take it from 
this morning’s Daily Express.” 

“In my career,” David continued after 
a moment’s pause, “you would perhaps 
be surprised to hear that I have done 
very little speculating. I have made great 
purchases of railways, and land through 
which railways must run, because I 
knew my job and because I had insight. 
The time for that is past now. To 
make money rapidly one must, as you 
yourself have already decided, specu- 
late. I can tell you of a speculation in 
which I have myself indulged, but I do 
not for a moment pretend that it is a 
certainty. It was good enough for me 
to put in two million dollars, and if 
what I believe happens, my two mil- 
lions will be forty millions. But there 
is no certainty.” 

The Marquis fidgeted in his chair. 

“By what means,” he asked tenta- 
tively, “could I interest myself in this 
undertaking ?”’ 

“By the purchase of shares,’ 
prompt reply. 

The Marquis considered the point. 
The matter of purchasing anything pre- 
sented fundamental difficulties to him! 

“Tell me about these shares,” he in- 
vited. “What is the nature of the un- 
dertaking ?” 

“51.”" 

The Marquis grew a little more san- 
guine. There was an element of fantasy 


, 


was the 


about oil-shares. 
bought on paper. 

“Large fortunes have been made in 
oil,” he said. ‘Personally, I am a be- 
liever in oil. Where are the wells?” 

“In Arizona.” 

“An excellent locality,” the Marquis 
continued approvingly. ‘What is the 
present price of the shares?” 

“They are dollar shares,” David re- 
plied, “and their present price is par. 
You may find them quoted in some 
financial papers, but as practically the 
entire holding is in my possession, the 
market for them is limited.” 

“Precisely,” the Marquis murmured. 
“To come to business, Mr. Thain: are 
you disposed to part with any?” 

David appeared to consider. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said. “I’ve 
made something like twenty million dol- 
lars out of my railways, and I have 
about reached that point when specula- 
tions cease to attract.” 


Perhaps they could be 


HE MARQUIS held on to the sides 

of his chair and struggled against 
the feeling almost of reverence which he 
feared might be reflected in his counte- 
nance. 

“A very desirable sum of money, Mr. 
Thain,” he conceded. 

“It’s enough for me,” David 
acknowledged. “There are two mil- 
lion shares in the Pluto Oil Company, 
practically the whole of which stand in 
my name. If the calculations which the 
most experienced oil-men in the States 
have worked out materialize, those 
shares will be worth ten million dollars 
in four months’ time. Let me see,” he 
went on: “two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds is, roughly speaking, one 
million, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. You can have two hundred 
thousand of my shares, if you like, at a 
dollar.” 

“This is éxceedingly kind of you,” 
the Marquis declared. ‘Let me see,” he 
reflected, ““—two hundred thousand dol- 
lars would be—” 

“A matter of forty thousand peunds.” 

“IT see!” the Marquis ruminated. 
“Forty thousand pounds!” 

“You are not, I am sure, a business 
man,” his guest continued ; “‘so you will 
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pardon my reminding you that you can 
easily obtain an advance from your 
bankers upon the title-deeds of prop- 
erty, or a short mortgage would produce 
the amount.” 

“A mortgage,” the Marquis repeated, 
as though the idea were a new one to 
him. “Ah, yes! I must confess, though, 
that I have the strongest possible objec- 
tion to mortgages, if they can in any 
way be dispensed with.” 

“IT suppose that is how you large 
English landowners generally feel,” 
David remarked tolerantly. “If you 
would prefer it, I will take your note 
of hand for the amount of the shares, 
payable—say, in three months’ time.” 

The Marquis upset the box of ciga- 
rettes which he was handling. He was 
not as a rule a clumsy person, but he 
felt strongly the need of some extrane- 
ous incident. He stood on the hearth- 
rug while the servant whom he sum- 
moned collected the cigarettes and re- 
placed them in the box. As soon as the 
door was closed, he turned to his guest. 

“Your offer, Mr. Thain,” he said, “‘is 
a most kindly one. It simplifies the 
whole matter exceedingly.” 

“You had better make the usual in- 
quiries concerning the property,” the 
latter advised. “I am afraid you will 
find it a little difficult over on this side 
to get exact information, but if you 
have any friends who understand oil- 
prospecting—” 

The Marquis held out his hand. 

“It is not an occasion upon which a 
further opinion is necessary,” he de- 
clared. “I approve of the locality of 
the property, and the fact that you your- 
self are largely interested is sufficient.” 

“Then any time you like to meet me 
at your lawyer’s,” David suggested, 
“T’ll hand over the shares and you can 
sign a note of hand for the amount.” 

The Marquis considered the matter 
for a moment, thoughtfully. There was 
something about the idea of letting Mr. 
Wadham see him sign a promissory note 
for forty thousand pounds which oc- 
curred to him as somewhat precarious. 

“Perhaps you have legal connections 
of your own here,” he ventured. “To 
tell you the truth, I have been obliged 
to speak my mind in a very plain man- 
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ner to my own solicitors. I consider that 
they mismanaged the Vont case most 
shamefully. I would really prefer to 
keep away from them for a time.” 

David nodded. 

“T have a letter to some lawyers, at 
my rooms,” he said. “I will send you 
their address, and we can make an ap- 
pointment to meet at their office.” 

The Marquis assented gravely. He 
considered that the matter was now bet- 
ter dismissed from discussion. 

“TI have no doubt,” he said, “that my 
sister would like to talk to you for a 
time. Shall we join the ladies?” 

David threw away his cigar and pro- 
fessed his readiness. They crossed the 
hall and entered the drawing-room. 
There was one table. of bridge, and 
Letitia was seated with her sister on a 
divan near the window. The former 
sighed. 

“Do look at Father, Meg,” she whis- 
pered. “I am perfectly certain he has 
been borrowing money.” 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders. 

“What if he has, my dear?” she re- 
joined. “These people can afford to 
pay for their entertainment.” 

Letitia groaned. 

“You have such ignoble ideas, Meg,” 
she said reprovingly. ‘‘Now I know I 
shall have to make myself agreeable to 
Mr. Thain, and I either like him or dis- 
like him immensely.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” her sister 
whispered as Thain approached, “if he 
didn’t help you presently to make up 
your mind.” 


CHAPTER VII 


ARCIA HANNAWAY called upon 
her publisher during the course 
of the following day. She found 

the ready entrée of a privileged client ; 
with scarcely a moment’s delay she was 
ushered into the presence of James Bor- 
den, the person who for some years now 
had occupied the second place in her 
thoughts and life. 

“Anything happened, Marcia?” he in- 
quired, after their quiet but familiar 
greeting. “You look as though you were 
bringing Fate with you.” 
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She made herself comfortable in .the 
easy-chair which he had drawn up to 
the fire. Outside, an unexpectedly cold 
wind made the sense of warmth doubly 
pleasant. She unfastened her simple 
furs and smiled at him a little dolefully. 

“Just this,” she replied, handing him 
a letter. 

He spread it out, adjusted his eye- 
glasses and read it deliberately: 


94 Grosvenor Square, 
Thursday. 
My dear Marcia: 

I have made inquiries. with reference 
to the non-payment of your allowance 
for the last two quarters, and now en- 
close cheque for the amount, drawn by 
my agent in Norfolk and payable to 
yourself. I think I can promise you 
that no further irregularities shall 
occur. 

I look forward to seeing you to-mor- 
row afternoon, and I must tell you of 
a financial operation I am now conduct- 
ing, which, if successful, may enable me 
to pay off the mortgages which render 
the Norfolk estates so unremunerative. 

I trust that you are well, dear. I have 
ordered Carlton White’s to send in a 
few flowers, which I hope will arrive 
safely. Yours, 

REGINALD. 


James Borden read the letter care- 
fully, glanced at the small coronet at 
the top of the paper and folded it up. 

“I’m sorry, Marcia,” he said simply. 

She made a little grimace. 

“My dear man,” she confessed, “so 
am I. After all, though, I am: not sure 
that the money makes all the difference. 
You see, if he really were too poor,— 
or rather if his lawyers couldn’t raise 
the money to send to me,—I fancy that 
I should feel just the same.” 


THE publisher turned his chair 
toward the fire. He was a man of 
barely middle age, although his black 
hair was besprinkled with gray and 
growing a little thin at the temples. 
His features were good, but his face 
was a little thin, and his clothes were 
scarcely as tidy, or the appointments of 
his office so comfortable, as his name 
and position in the publishing world 
might have warranted. Marcia, who 
had been looking at him while he read, 
leaned forward and brushed the ciga- 
rette-ash from his coat-sleeve. 
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“Such an untidy man!” she declared, 
straightening his tie. “I am not at all 
sure that you deserve to have lady 
clients calling upon you. Were you late 
last night?” 

“A little,” he confessed. 

“IT know what that means! James, 
why aren’t you a little more human? 
You get heaps of invitations to nice 
houses. Much better go out and make 
some women friends. You ought to 
marry, you kndw.” 

“IT am quite ready to when you will 
marry me,” he retorted. 

“But my dear man, I am bespoke,” 
she reminded him. “You know that 
quite well. I couldn’t possibly think 
of marrying anybody.” 

“What are you going to do with that 
money?” he demanded. 

“TI think I shall keep it,” she de- 
cided. “Not to do so would hurt him 
terribly.” 

“And keeping it hurts me damnably !” 
he muttered. 


HE shook her head at him. 

“We've had this over so often, 
haven’t we? I can’t leave Reginald as 
long as he wants me, relies upon me as 
much as he does nbw.” 

“Why not?” was the almost rough 
demand. “He has had the best of your 
life.” 

“And he has given me a great deal of 
his,” she retorted. ‘For nineteen years 
I have been his very dear friend. Dur- 
ing all that time he has never broken 
a promise to me, never told a false- 
hood, never said a single word which 
could grate or hurt. If he has some- 
times seemed a little aloof, it is because 
he really believes himself to be a great 
person. He believes in himself im- 
mensely, you know, James—in the privi- 
leges and sanctity of his descent. It 
seems so strange in this world, where 
we others see other things. If I only 
dared, I would write a novel about it.” 

“But you don’t care for him any 
more?” 

“Care for him?” she repeated. “How 
could I every stop caring for him! He 
was my first lover, and has been my 
only one.” 

“Let me ask you a question,” James 
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Borden demanded suddenly. ‘Don’t 
you ever feel any grudge against him? 
He took you away from a very respect- 
able position in life. He ruined all 
sorts of possibilities. He was fifteen 
or twenty years older than you were, 
and he knew the world. You pleased 
him, and he deliberately entrapped your 
affections. Be honest, now. Don’t you 
sometimes hate him for it?” 

“Never,” she answered without hesi- 
tation. “I was, as you say, most re- 
spectably placed,—a teacher at a village 
school,—and I might have married a 
young farmer, or a bailiff’s son, or with 
great luck, a struggling young doctor, 
and lived a remarkably rural life—but 
as you have observed, in great respect- 
ability. My dear James, I should have 
hated it. I was, I think, nineteen years 
old when Reginald, in a most courtly 
fashion, suggested that I should come to 
London with him; and I have exactly 
the same feelings to-day about my ac- 
ceptance of his proposal as I had then.” 

“You are a puzzle,” he declared. ‘“You 
wouldn’t be, of course, only you’re such 
a—such a good woman.” 

“Of course I am, James,” she laughed. 
“T am good, inasmuch as I am faithful 
to any tie I may make. I am kind, or 
try to be, to all my fellow-creatures, 
and I should hate to do a mean thing. 
The only difference between me and 
other women is that I prefer to choose 
what tie I should consider sacred. [ 
claimed the liberty to do that, and I ex- 
ercised it. As to my right to do so, I 
have never had the least doubt.” 

“Oh, it all sounds all right when you 
talk about it,” he admitted, “but let’s 
come to the crux of this thing now we 
are about it, Marcia: I am eating my 
heart out for you. I should have thought 
that one of the great privileges of your 
manner of life was your freedom to 
change, if you desired to do so. Change, 
I mean—nothing to do with infidelity. 
You may have the nicest feelings in the 
world toward your Marquis, but I don’t 
believe you love him any more. I don’t 
believe you care for him as much as 
you do for me.” 

“In one sense you are perfectly 
right,” she acknowledged. “In another 
you are altogether wrong.” 
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“And yet,” he -continued almost 
roughly, “you have never allowed me 
to touch your fingers, much more your 
lips.” 

“But my dear man,” she remonstrated, 
“you must know that those things are 
impossible. I would kiss you willingly 
if you were my friend, and if you were 
content with that; but you know it 
would only be hypocrisy if you pre- 
tended that you were. But listen,” she 
went on. “I too sometimes think of 
these things. I will be very frank with 
you. I know that I have changed late- 
ly, and I know that the change has 
something to do with you. Reginald 
is sometimes a little restless about it. 
A time may come when he will provoke 
an explanation. When that time comes, 
I want to answer him with a clear con- 
science.” 

Mr. James Borden brightened up con- 
siderably. 

“That’s the most encouraging thing 
I’ve heard you say for a long time,” 
he confessed. 

She smiled. 

“There are all sorts of possibilities 
yet,” she said. ‘Now fetch a clothes- 
brush and let me give you a good brush- 
ing, and you can take me out to lunch— 
that is to say, if you can find something 
decent to wear on your head.” 


Tue lunched very well amidst a 
crowd of cosmopolitans, and lin- 


gered over their coffee. Their conversa- 
tion had been of books and nothing but 
books, but toward the end Marcia once 
more spoke of herself. 

“You see, James,” she told him, “I 
have the feeling that if Reginald really 
does succeed in freeing the estates from 
their mortgages, he will have any quan- 
tity of new interests in life. He will 
probably be lord-lieutenant of the 
county, and open up the whole of Man- 
deleys. Then his town life would of 
course be quite different. I shall feel— 
can’t you appreciate that?—as though 
my task with him had come naturally 
and gracefully to an end. We have both 
fulfilled our obligations to one another. 
If he can give me his hand and let me 
go—well, I should like it.” 

She looked so very desirable as she 
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smiled at him that Borden almost 
groaned. She patted his hand and 
changed the conversation. 

“Very soon,” she continued, “I am 
going to undertake a painful duty. I 
am going down to Mandeleys.” 

“Not with him?” 

She shook her head. 

“My father is back in England,” she 
explained. “He has come back from 
America and is living in the cottage of 
many lawsuits. I must go down and 
see him.” 

“Has the boy returned too?” he in- 
quired. 

“T have heard nothing about him,” 

Marcia replied. ‘“‘He was very delicate 
when he was young, and I am not even 
sure whether he is alive. My father 
probably doesn’t want to see me in the 
least, but I feel I ought to go.” 
._ “You wouldn’t like me to motor you 
down, I suppose?” Borden suggested 
diffidently. ‘The country is delightful 
just now, and it would do us both good. 
I could get away for three days quite 
easily, and I could bring some work 
with me to peg away at.” 

“T should love it,” she declared frank- 
ly, “and I don’t see the least reason why 
we shouldn’t go. You wont mind,” she 
went on after a second’s hesitation, “if 
T mention it to Reginald? I am sure 
he wont object.” 

James Borden bit through the ciga- 
rette which he had just lighted, threw 
it away and started another. 

“You must do whatever you think 
right,” he said. “Perhaps you will tele- 
phone.” 

“As soon as I know for certain.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


pleased with himself when he was 

shown into Marcia’s little sitting- 
room later on that same afternoon. He 
was wearing a gray tweed check suit, a 
gray bowler hat and a bunch of hot- 
house violets in his buttonhole. 


|: was obvious that the Marquis was 


“You look like the springtime,” 
Marcia declared, rising to her feet, “and 
here have I been cowering over the 
fire!” 


See eee 
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“T have been to one of those wonder- 
ful cosmopolitan hotels,” he told her as 
he bent down and kissed her, “where 
they have hundreds of bedrooms and 
every guest is a potential millionaire.” 

“Business ?” 

“Business,” he assented. “My law- 
yers—I am very displeased, by the by, 
with Mr. Wadham—having been unable 
for many years to assist me in disposing 
of the mortgages upon Mandeleys, I 
am. making efforts myself in that direc- 
tion, efforts which, as I believe I told 
you, show much promise of success.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” she re- 
plied. ‘From every point of view, it 
would be so satisfactory for you to have 
the estates freed once more. You would 
be able to entertain properly, wouldn’t 
you, and take up your rightful position 
in the county?” 

The Marquis seated himself in his 
favorite easy-chair. 

“Tt is quite true,” he confessed, “that 
I have been unable, for the last ten 
years, to exercise that position in the 
county to which I am entitled. I must 
confess, moreover, that the small econo- 
mies which have formed a necessary and 
galling part of my daily life have be- 
come almost unendurable. You re- 
ceived my check, I hope?” 

She nodded and laid it upon the 
table. 

“It was dear of you, Reginald,” she 
said, “but do you know it’s astonishing 
how well I seemed to be able to get on 
without those last three payments. I 
am earning quite a great deal of money 
of my own, you know, and I do wish 
you would let me try and be inde- 
pendent.” 

His gray eyes were fixed almost coldly 
upon her. 

“Independent? Why?” 

“Oh, don’t be foolish about it, please,” 
she begged. ‘For nineteen years, I 
think it is now, you have allowed me 
six hundred a year. Do you realize 
what a great deal of money that is? 
Now that I am beginning to earn so 
much for myself, it is absurd for me to 
go on taking it.” 

“Do I understand it to be your de- 
sire, then, Marcia,” he asked “‘to effect 
any change in our relations?” 
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She came over and sat on the arm of 
his chair. 

“Not unless you wish it, dear,” she 
replied. “Only the money—well, in a 
sense I’ve got used to having it all these 
years, because it was necessary; but 
now that it isn’t necessary, I can’t help 
feeling that I should like to do without 
it. 1 earned nearly six hundred pounds 
last year, you know, by my stories.” 

The Marquis had half closed his 
eyes. He had become momentarily in- 
attentive. Somehow or other, Marcia 
realized that her words had brought 
him acute suffering. There were tears 
in her eyes as she took his hand. 

“Don’t be silly about this, Reginald 
dear,” she pleaded. “If it means so 
much to you to feel—I mean, if you 
look upon this money as really a tie 
between us, give me a little less, then— 
say three hundred a year, instead of 
six.” 

EA was brought in, and their con- 

versation for a time became lighter 
in tone. Presently, however, Marcia be- 
came once more a little thoughtful. 

“T have made up my mind,” she de- 
clared abruptly, “to go down to Mande- 
leys to see my father.” 

The Marquis was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, why not, if you really feel it 
to be your duty,” he conceded. ‘“‘Per- 
sonally, I think you will find that Vont 
is unchanged. You will find him just 
as hard and narrow as when he dis- 
owned you.” 

“In that case,” Marcia acknowledged, 
“T shall not trouble him very much; 
but when I think of all those years 
abroad,—it was through me he left 
England, you know, Reginald,—I feel 
that I ought to do my best, at any rate, 
to make him see things differently—to 
beg his forgiveness with my lips, even 
if I feel no remorse in my heart. I 
have a most uncomfortable conviction,” 
she went on reflectively, “that I have 
grown completely out of his world; but 
of course in all this time he too may have 
changed. I wonder what has become 
of my little cousin.” 

“Vont came back alone, I believe,” 
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her visitor told her, “‘and he came back 
second-class, too. I heard of him, 
curiously enough, from an American 
gentleman who crossed on the same 
steamer, and who happened to be a 
guest at my house the other night.” 

Marcia nodded. 

“Should you mind,” she asked, “if I 
motored down there with my publisher 
—Mr. James Borden? You have heard 
me speak of him.” 

“Not in the least,” was the ready re- 
ply. “Has your friend connections in 
the locality ?” 

“None,” Marcia admitted. “He 
would come simply for the sake of a 
day or two’s holiday, and to take me.” 

“He is one of your admirers, per- 
haps?” 

“He has always been very kind to 
me.” 

The Marquis was momentarily pen- 
sive. 

“You are a better judge than I, Mar- 
cia,” he observed, “‘but is such an expe- 
dition as you suggest—usual? I know 
that things have changed very much 
since the days when I myself found ad- 
ventures possible and interesting, but 
have they really progressed so far as 
this?” 

Marcia considered the matter care- 
fully. 

“On the whole,” she decided, “I 
should say that our proposed expedi- 
tion was unusual. On the other hand, 
Mr. Borden has no near relatives, and I 
myself enjoy a certain amount of lib- 
erty.” 

The Marquis smiled at her. 

“As much liberty as you choose. If 
I hesitated then for a moment, it was 
for your own sake. I do not think that 
I have ever sought to curtail your pleas- 
ures, or to interfere in your mode of 
living.” 

“Vou have been wonderful,” she ad- 
mitted gratefully. ‘Perhaps for that 
very reason, because my fetters have 
been of silk, I have never realized but 
always considered them. Do you know 
that you are the only man who has ever 
sat down in this flat as my guest, dur- 
ing the whole sixteen years I have lived 
here?” 

“T should never have asked you,” he 
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said, “but I am not in the least sur- 
prised to hear it. Sometimes,” he went 
on, drawing her toward him in a slight 
but affectionate embrace, ‘‘you have per- 
haps thought me a little cold, a little 
staid and distant from you, even in our 
happiest moments. I was brought up, 
you must remember, in the school which 
considers any exhibition of feeling as a 
deplorable lapse. The thing grows on 
one. Yet, Marcia,” he added, drawing 
her still closer and clasping her hand, 
“you have been my refuge in all these 
years. It is here with you that I have 
spent my happiest hours. You have 
been my consolation in many weary dis- 
appointments. I often wish that I 
could give you a different position than 
the one which you occupy.” 

“T should never be so contented in 
any other,” she assured him, patting his 
hand. “In all these years I have felt 
my mind grow. I have read—heavens, 
how I have read! I have felt so many 
of the old things fall away, felt my feet 
growing stronger. You have given me 
just what I wanted, Reginald. To quote 
one of your own maxims, we have only 
one life, but it is for us to subdivide. 
We take up a handful of circumstances, 
an emotion, perhaps a passion, and we 
live them out; and when the flame is 
burned, we are restless for a little time, 
and then we begin it all over again. 
That is how we learn, learn to be wise 
by suffering and change.” 

“T am afraid,” the Marquis sighed, 
“that I do not live up to my own prin- 
ciples. All my life I have detested 
change. There could be no other home 
for me but Mandeleys, no other clubs 
save those where I spend my spare time, 
no other pursuits save those which I 
have cultivated from my youth, no other 
dear friend, Marcia, to whom one may 
turn in one’s more human moments, 
than you.” 

Marcia shrugged her shoulders. 

“Had I a different reputation?” he 
asked. “Well, you see how I have out- 
lived it.” 
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AARCIA'S silence, natural enough 
at the time, puzzled him a little 
afterward, puzzled him as he leaned 
back in his car, on his way homewards, 
puzzled him through the evening in the 
few minutes of reflection which he was 
able to spare from a large dinner-party 
and a still larger reception. 

In his library, where he lingered for 
a few moments before retiring to bed, 
he took down a volume of ‘“Who’s 
Who.” Borden’s name, rather to his 
surprise, was there. The man, it seemed, 
was of decent family, had done well at 
Oxford, both in scholarship and ath- 
letics. He was born—the Marquis 
counted his years. He was forty-one 
years old—nineteen years younger—just 
the age he himself had been when 
Marcia had first listened to his very 
courtly and yet uncommonly definite 
love-making. 

He rose almost like a thief, crossed 
the hall, and opening softly the door of 
the drawing-room, turned up the two 
lights before a great gilt mirror. He 
stood and regarded himself thought- 
fully, appraisingly, critically. He was 
tall and very little bowed. His figure 
was still the figure of a young man. 
But there was a little whiteness about his 
cheeks, a slight dropping of the flesh 
under his eyes, just something of that 
tired Jook which creeps along with the 
years, a silent, persistent ghost. The 
Marquis switched off the lights and 
turned toward the door. He tiptoed 
his way across the hall and threw him- 
self once more into his easy-chair. His 
eyes were fixed upon the opposite wall. 
He still saw that presentment of him- 
self. And there was Martia, barely in 
the prime of her life, the figure of her 
girlhood developed and yet not, even 
now, matronly; her bright complexion, 
her broad intellectual forehead with its 
masses of brown hair, her humorous 
mouth, her dark, undimmed eyes, still 
hungry for what life might have to 
give. Those nineteen years remained 
a tragedy! 


HE next vivid installment of this intriguing story develops a situation of 
remarkable intensity. Watch for it—in the forthcoming, the December, issue 


of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 
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“I told you it would work!” Thorne declared. 
“With a stranger leaping out and calling her a 


blackmailer, she can’t very well play the part fyaecs" 


of Miss Innocence any longer.’ 


| ||F, of an evening, you had seen 
| | Laurence Mantell swing 
i<] through the bronze and marble 
lobby of our hotel, gardenia at his lapel 
and carrying a Malacca stick, you, sit- 
ting there a stranger, would have said: 
“Well, at the worst, he’s an actor.” 

You would have observed that his 
clothes fitted him, that he wore his hat 
at a superior if indefinable angle. In 
short, there was an air about the hand- 
some blond youth that led you to believe 
he was an extraordinary sort of person. 

As a matter of fact, he was. He 
worked for the biggest man in his chosen 
profession. Larry Mantell was the 
smoothest society detective in the city 
of New York. 


By LOUIS 
LEE ARMS 


, Illustrated by 
i Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


I am aware that the stage 
has taught us that detectives 
never take off their hats and 

never put on clean collars. 

I am aware that detec- 

tives on our contempo- 

raneous stage wear shoes 

which, equipped with a 
wooden railing, a set of sig- 
nal flags and cork life-pre- 
servers, could be used for 
houseboats. I am aware 
that our dramatic detectives 
have various ways of bomb- 
ing the King’s English, the 
most approved of which is 
to hurl their Center Street 
sophistry from the sides of 
their mouths. 

Which proves that truth 
is stranger than stage-made detectives. 
Larry Mantell was one of J. W, Burn- 
ton’s operatives, and as I shall indicate, 
a corking good one. 

This tall, tapering, immaculate blond 
had worked on scores of cases among 
the Four Hundred. When a larcenous 
butler took the family plate, it was 
Larry who took the butler. If jewels 
were lost at Mrs. Plaza-West’s exclusive 
dinner for Lord Saveus, it was Larry 
who unearthed the ringer in the guest- 
list. Ladies who tangoed and tittered at 
tea and were tearful afterward were 
among Larry’s chronic clients. 

He was one who dealt largely with 
women and yet succeeded in remaining 
a man’s man. Ever notice how a pasty- 
faced clerk in one of those Richard of 
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London shops over on the Avenue talks? 
He is so smooth and oily that if a 
Western cuss-word were to explode in 
his joint it would probably wreck a few 
dozen show-cases and kill Richard him- 
self. Tracy the Outlaw would have been 
a corset-designer if he had been reared 
in Henri’s. You know Henri’s—Henri 
the Trimmer! A man who makes his 
living by catering to women might as 
well sew baby ribbon on his pajamas. 

Now and then there is an exception, 
and Larry was one. 


UDITH McNEIL was fast becoming 

a little parasite, albeit a fetching one. 
She did not dance on Broadway, where 
more transient and*transparent parasites 
gamboled in smoke-filled tango-parlors. 
She had a proper horror of them and 
theirs. 

Judy played Fifth Avenue. By Fifth 
Avenue I mean the tea-rooms of the 
palatial hotels and cafés that intermit- 
tently dot the giant man-made cliffs 
lying between Thirty-fourth Street and 
Central Park at Fifty-ninth. Some of 
these are off Fifth Avenue, a block, 
maybe two, but they are in the Avenue’s 
pseudo-civilized circle in contradistinc- 
tion to the barbarity that is Broadway. 

Her little red head, lustrous as the 
sheen from a low crimson sun, might 
have been seen’ any afternoon in one or 
more of these tea-rooms. She had liquid 
blue eyes, a straight white nose and a 
mouth fresh as a June rosebud. She 
danced well and smoked too 
While she hardly knew it herself and 
certainly would have denied it, Judy was 
looking for a sucker—or possibly a 
husband. 

One day the sucker came along. He 
already was a husband according to the 
laws of the commonwealth of New Jer- 
sey, with a stock-and-bond office on Wall 
Street; but he failed to mention New 
Jersey. They wined and dined and 
danced often, and he paid, and so did 
Judy. And before his love grew cold, 
he wrote letters, as suckers often do. 

So the case had come to the agency, 
as hundreds like it had come before. 
Judy had been blackmailing the Wall 
Street sucker—his name was J. Welling- 
ton Thorne—with an appalling feminine 


much, _ 
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contempt for man’s law of the’ land. 
She had demanded five thousand dollars 
in cash, the alternative being that she 
would turn his letters over to his wife. 
At times, J. Wellington Thorne, pur- 
pling with rage, wanted to come into the 
open and fight. Then he remembered, 
too late, as suckers usually do, the wife 
and three children and the home in 
Jersey. 

For three weeks Larry Mantell had 
worked upon the Thorne-McNeil case. 
In the office of the agency it was listed 
as MT 1342. It was part of Larry’s 
craft to obtain an impeccable introduc- 
tion to his “subject” (as the Agency 
knows all those under its espionage), but 
in Fifth Avenue tea-rooms such things 
may be arranged. His objective was to 
regain the letters for the Wall Street 
sucker, particularly since Judy had indi- 
cated that she was minded to sell them 
back to J. Wellington Thorne at the 
rate of one thousand dollars apiece. 


fROM time to time Larry talked over 
the case with the Governor, as the 
operatives called J. W. Burnton. The 
Governor was a shrewd, florid-faced 
man, turned fifty. He had an eye like 
an eagle’s and come to think about it, a 
nose like an eagle’s too. He adopted a 
paternal attitude toward his men, and 
because of his picturesque past and sur- 
passing self-control and patience, they 
swore by him. 

Larry, glum with disappointment, 
took a seat in the Governor’s private 
office in one of Gotham’s downtown sky- 
scrapers. 

“How are things going?” inquired 
Burnton. It was the customary preface 
to a discussion of any case. 

“Rotten.” 

“Doesn’t crack, eh?’ mused the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Not a word,” said Larry. 

The Governor lighted a cigar and let 
his gaze drift out over the teeming 
Harbor. 

“Have you her confidence?” he asked. 

“T can’t say,” replied Larry hesitantly. 
“She’s different from most of that 
Avenue fly set. Drinks a little, smokes 
too much and all that; but she’s been 
raised different. I can’t get her even to 
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J. Wellington Thorne stepped from a doorway. ‘You blackmailer!” he cried, pointing at Judy. “If you 


annoy me again, I’ll turn you over to the police!” 


hint of this Wall Street bird. For all 
she lets on, he might be an Egyptian 
cigarette, and if she has any letters, 
they’re probably buried in a cave.” 

“A good actor,” said the Governor 
dryly. 

“She is that, and that’s about the only 
thing I’ve learned of her personal his- 
tory. She’s crazy to be an actress—to 
take a course in a school of dramatic 
art. It seems she’s an orphan, and some 
uncle out West has given her a small 
allowance until she can stand alone.” 

“We should search her room for the 
letters,” said the Governor. ‘Have you 
tried that?” 

“Not yet. I haven’t had a chance,” 
replied Larry shortly. 

They sat in silence. The Governor 
did not fret or fume over an exasperat- 
ing case. It was his maxim that, given 
time, a crook would almost catch him- 
self. He arose and drew a letter from 
the portfolio stamped MT 1342. 

“She’s after him again—demands five 
thousand dollars immediately and threat- 


ens to turn the letters over to his wife 
on Monday if he doesn’t come through. 
He’s made enough promises in those 
letters to break up all the homes in 
Newark.” 

“He’s a sucker,”’-said Larry distaste- 
fully. 

“But a half-smart one,” said the Gov- 
ernor. ‘Now, he has a plan he thinks 
will work. better than the one we’re try- 
ing. I'll read it to you.” 

The Governor unfolded J. Wellington 
Thorne’s scheme for trapping Judy and 
regaining the letters without monetary 
loss or risk to his domestic relations. 
Larry listened to the little segment of 
dramaturgy outlined by the Wall Street 
broker. 

“He isn’t giving himself any the worst 
of it,” he commented when the Governor 
had finished. / 

“But clever, at that, and rather orig- 
inal,” replied the famous detective. 

“Tt can’t fall down more badly than 
T have.” 

“Try it,” said the Governor. 
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"TRE following afternoon Judy Mc- 
Neil and Larry Mantell were having 
tea at the Gothmore. By tea, you know 
what I mean. They were having Bronx 
cocktails at tea-time. At the Gothmore, 
Bronx cocktails are served ceremoniously 
as a sacrament in high pipestem glasses 
—double the usual size and triple the 
price. 
Larry had got on easily with Judy. 
Posing as an ampere and introduced 
. irreproach- 
ably, he had 
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their kind. Her childlike joy in the 
romances he spun for her gayly was too 
genuine. She had an obsession to learn 
—anything, everything. Yet the evi- 
dence against her—he had J. Wellington 
Thorne’s last letter in his pocket—was 
conclusive. Amateur she might be, but 
she was potentially dangerous. Crooks, 
through personalities he had admired, 
had temporarily fooled him before, and 
he had grown cynical. 

Larry leaned across the table and 
spoke softly. 


“T arrest you both for blackmail!” the dictograph-operator 
cried. Judy screamed. J. Wellington Thorne showed 
his teeth. ““You’ve double-crossed us,” said Larry. 


managed to see much of her since they 
had first met. She frankly liked him, 
as everyone did. He rather liked her. 

It was becoming increasingly difficult 
for him to believe that the wisp of a girl 
who sat opposite him was congenitally 
disposed to crookedness. There was 
about her something too wholesome for 
that. In her he found none of that 
specious polish and affectation which no 
one more quickly than he could detect in 
the female crooks who “played” Fifth 
Avenue. 

He had come to hate that kind bit- 
terly, not so much for the games they 
played—indeed, he could admire a trick 
deftly executed—as for their illimitable 
laziness and vanity. 

Judy was too warmly human to be of 


“Judy !” 
She had been gazing at the 
dancing whirlpool, day-dreaming. 
She turned toward Larry. 

“Yes?” 

“Let’s beat it.” 

“Always on the move,” 
a smile, then arose. 

It was a quarter to four by the grand- 
father’s clock as they strolled down Pea- 
cock Alley already sibilant with the mid- 
afternoon small-talk of gay women and 
sleek men. They were as handsome a 
pair as you would care to see. From 
the ornate lobby they descended the 
broad marble steps leading to the vesti- 
bule. They walked out onto the street, 
turning west into the Roaring Forties. 
Madison Avenue was not yet bubbling 
with the cross-currents of the closing- 
hour crush, and they swung north upon 
it. 


she said with 


As they did, J. Wellington Thorne 
stepped from a doorway. His face was 
flushed, and his upper lip receded from 
his teeth in a vulpine snarl. 
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“You blackmailer!” he cried, pointing 
at Judy. “If you annoy me again, I'll 
turn you over to the police!” 

Then he turned on his heel and made 


off almost at a run. 


Sie tears, glinting like the morning’s 
dew, started in Judy’s wide-apart 
eyes. She sobbed once, a throaty little 
sob, like that of a dumb beast in pain ; 
then she was silent. 

Larry looked at her compassionately, 
hating himself for the actor he was. -The 
flesh of his cheeks was drawn tightly 
over jawbones that stood out in menac- 
ing lumps. Then he relaxed. After all, 
business was business, and he a detective. 

“Wait!” he exclaimed. 

He sprinted in the direction taken by 
J. Wellington Thorne and turning a 
corner, found him in a barroom on one 
of the Forties. The sucker’s laugh was 
vindictive and his voice husky. 

“T wasn’t so rotten,” he said, half 
inquiringly. 

“You played it like a major,’ 
Larry. 

“I told you it would work! Now go 
back to her. You've got a new angle to 
work on. With a stranger leaping out 
and calling her a blackmailer, she can’t 
very well play the part of Miss Inno- 
cence any longer.” 

“T’ll go back,” answered Larry. 

How he hated the big, hard-faced, 
soft-muscled slob! And yet it was 
Larry’s creed that he worked on no 
cases save those in which the agency and 
client were morally right and the “sub- 
ject” wrong. After all, he was a de- 
tective and Judy a blackmailer. 

He found her near the curb. There 
was mounting color in her cheeks, but 
her eyes were dry, and about her mouth 
there were hard, unpleasant lines that 
Larry had never seen before. 

“T was too slow,” he lied apologeti- 
cally. “I missed him.” 

She did not answer. 

“T should have hit—” he began. 

“I’m glad you didn’t,” she 
simply. 

“But, dearie—” He had never called 
her that before, and his voice broke. 
Larry held out his hands in eloquent 
silence. 


’ 


replied 


said 
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Judy looked into his eyes and found 
sympathy and understanding there that 
were beyond his ability to act. 

“Take me back,” she said wearily, 
“and I will tell you.” 

Presently they were seated again. 
The orchestra played a_ gay little 
Neapolitan air, and she told her story. 
It was an old one. She was to have had 
a course in a dramatic school ; and later 
they were to have been married, the 
Wall Street broker had promised. 

“T believed him, and he deceived me,” 
she said. “I am not crying for what is 
gone, but men of his stripe can be hurt 
only through their pocketbooks. I want 
to hurt him. I despise him more than I 
ever thought I could hate anything. 
Now you know—everything.” 

Larry gazed intently into the speckled 
orange contents of his cocktail-glass. 
He was thinking, cursing inwardly. He 
raised his eyes to hers. 

“You have the letters?” 
steadily. 

“At home,” she replied. 

He sipped his cocktail blankly as 
though, like a crustacean, he had with- 
drawn to his shell. He gazed out onto 
the floor of the Indian Room, where 
late-afternoon revelers were again bend- 
ing to the alluring strains of the newest 
“trot.” 

“Tell you what we’ll do, Judy,” he 
said. “Give me the power of attorney. 
I'll call on him at his office and arrange 
for a meeting among us.” 

“T don’t want to’ meet him,’’ she ob- 
jected. 

“Why ?” 

“Tm afraid.” 

“But I'll be there,” said Larry with 
humor totally unconscious. 

She had promised to see it through 
when Larry placed her in a motor and 
directed the driver to her uptown ad- 
dress. He watched the machine round 
the corner; then he walked slowly into 
the maw of the downtown subway. 


he asked 


ARRY waited in the outer offices of 
the Wall Street broker. J. Welling- 
ton Thorne purposely made him wait. 
It was his way of showing the cheap 
little power that is predicated upon 
money. Besides, he secretly detested this 
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suave young detective. But there was in 
Larry’s eye a look too level and apprais- 
ing for Thorne to show his feelings 
freely. 

Presently he rang, and the society de- 
tective was ushered into a mahogany- 
furnished office set apart by opaque 
frosted windows. 
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his ears and cord about his shoulders, 
will come out of my secretary’s office, 
revolver in hand, and declare you both 
under arrest. There should be some- 
thing convincing and psychological in 
that.” 
Larry 


nodded. The Wall Street 


broker laughed 





“Is it arranged?” 
asked J. Wellington 
Thorne. 

“She'll come,” re- 
plied Larry. 

“When?” 

“To-morrow. It is 
a half-holiday, and 
your office will be 
clear.” 

“She'll have the 
letters?” inquired the 
broker. 

“Beyond a doubt.” 

‘““Make sure of that. 
She’s tricky all 
through, and I can’t 
afford any slip.” 


ECAUSE 


distinguished. 


Olive 
Brooke 
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mirthlessly. A sure- 
fire frame-up was his 
idea of tremendous 
humor. 

“That will scare 
the wits out of this 
little blackmailer,” he 
continued. 
should,” _ re- 
plied Larry with a 
show of professional 
enthusiasm. 

“Tl say something 
about a jail-sentence 
for both of you. And 
she ought to get it, at 
that,” he added. 

“Afterward—” be- 


Gertrude 
I wh. ae 








“Small chance,” re- 
plied Larry. “Now, Mr. Thorne, go 
over your plan again that I may make 
sure I understand.” 

“It’s simple, very simple—but it ought 
to trap one precious little blackmailer,” 
said the sucker. “The room adjoining 
my Office is used by my private secretary. 
You are to send a dictograph-operator 
to my office, and he’ll be secreted in that 
room when you arrive.” 

“I have arranged for the operator,” 
answered Larry. 

“Good! When ¢he two of you arrive, 
I will escort you to this office. You will 
act as her spokesman and demand five 
thousand dollars in exchange for the let- 
ters. I will protest at the blackmail 
long enough 4o get some supposedly con- 
vincing evidence on the dictograph. You 
will remain obdurate. At length I shall 
produce a roll of bills of five thousand 
dollars from a drawer in my desk. This 
I shall hand to you as she delivers to you 
the letters, the idea being that you are to 
effect the exchange.” 

“T understand.” 

“As you are counting the bills before 
delivering the letters to me the dicto- 
graph operator, instrument clamped to 


gan Larry. 

“Afterward,” said the broker, “you 
are to lose your head, wash your hands 
of the entire business and throw both the 
letters and the money on my desk. I’ll 
take care of them, never fear. I will 
then appear to change my mind about 
an arrest and invite you to leave the 
office quick, the idea being that I cannot 
afford a scandal any more than the two 
of you can risk an arrest.” 

“Tt sounds logical,” said Larry. 

“It is,” replied the sucker. “After 
you reach the street, you can tell her— 
Oh, tell her anything. You'll never see 
her again, and I’ll have the letters.” 

Larry gathered up his gloves and 
stick. He hesitated. 

“Mr. Thorne, it’s none of my busi- 
ness, but this girl isn’t entirely bad— 
that is, not bad like a lot of these women 
who play the Fifth Avenue tea-rooms. 
The trouble is she has developed no 
moral sense.” P 

The broker’s face hardened. 

“T was only thinking,” Larry stam- 
mered, and instantly hated himself for 
his embarrassment, “that when I was 
roping her, she expressed a desire to go 
to a dramatic school. She has shown 
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some ability in that line, it seems. Now 
if she had one thousand dollars—” 
“Not a cent!” snapped the broker. 
“She told me the same fairy tale.” 
“Just a suggestion,” said Larry. “I'll 
be going.” 


r. was Saturday afternoon. The man- 
built cafon of Wall Street, that 
usually echoes with a thousand noises, 
was quiet as a temple in a far desert. A 
policeman leaned against the weather- 
stained granite base of the Washington 
statue in front of the Subtreasury Build- 
ing and gossiped with an Italian push- 
cart vender. A maroon taxicab with two 
occupants shot off lower Broadway into 
Wall Street and ran rapidly along the 
deserted thoroughfare. 
Three blocks down, the 


J. Wellington Thorne ay 
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climbed its greased shaft to the twenty- 
sixth floor. Judy was like the thor- 
oughbred athlete whose trembles vanish 
once the game is begun. 

They were led to the office of the 
Wall Street broker, and Larry gazed 
casually about. The stage was well set. 
The office-force had been dismissed, and 
there was an atmosphere of secrecy. Yet 
behind the closed door of the private- 
secretary’s 
office Lar- 
ry knew 
there was 
a dictograph 
operator 
with an in- 
strument at- 
tached to J. 
Wellington 





motor paused, and the 
driver glanced out with 
an air of inquiry. The 
occupants, a man and 
woman, crossed the side- 
walk and_ disappeared 
into one of the steel-and- 
concrete shells that poke They took my 
boldly up into the sky. — 
The machine waited aie 

for them in the street 

below. 

Judy was slightly 
atremble as_ they 
passed through the 
revolving doors 
leading to the ele- 
vator. 

“Larry, I 
am afraid!” 
she told 
him, clutch- 
ing his 
arm. 

“Tt’ll be 
over in five 
minutes,” 
he said as- 
suringly. 

“Tf any- 
thin fg 


ter,” he said. 


iverson. 
should happen, now—” Judy began. 


“Not a chance,” replied Larry, 
though his heart beat faster under his 
smiling exterior. 

They entered the elevator, and it 


slowly. “Stop them,” 
he howled, as he sat up. 
“I Wouldn't bother, mis- 
“Here 
are the letters.” “Hang 
the letters,” cried J. 
Wellington Thorne. 
“I’ve been robbed. 


Thorne’s 
flat - topped 
mahogany 
desk. 
There 
were chairs 
for Judy and 
Larry, and 
the broker 
bade them be 
seated as he 
walked to his 
desk. He sat 
down and 
nervously 
tapped the 
glass top with 
short, thick 
fingers. The 
drama was 
on. 


AN “W ELL?” 


the 

ae broker in- 

quired 
menacingly. 


rm, “Mr. Thorne, 
; Pd at your request, 
, we've come to settle 


this unfortunate matter quietly,” said 

Larry. 

The broker’s lip curled. 

“It’s blackmail; that’s what it is,” 
he said. 

“If you think so, we are willing to 
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Perhaps Mrs. Thorne 
’ answered 


keep the letters. 
would be interested in them,’ 
Larry. 

“T’ll be hanged if you do,” replied 
the broker. 

“We didn’t come here to argue,”’ said 
Larry. “If you have five thousand dol 
lars, Miss McNeil has the letters. Fair 
exchange, you know.” 

The broker purpled. 

“You ought to be in jail,” he said, 
addressing Judy. 

Judy’s face had gone white, but there 
were the same set lines about her mouth 
that Larry had seen once before, and the 
memory of it burned within him. She 
did not answer. 

“Come, come,” said Larry. “If we 
are only to talk, it would have been bet- 
ter for us not to have come. What we 
want to know, Mr. Thorne, is, have you 
the five thousand dollars?” 

“IT have,” snapped J. Wellington 
Thorne. From a drawer he extracted 
a roll of bills bound with a rubber. “I 
want to say,” he continued, “that this is 
outrageous blackmail for which the law 
prescribes a prison sentence.” 

Larry ignored him. Turning to Judy, 
he asked: 

“Miss McNeil, have you the letters?” 

As she fumbled over her silver mesh 
bag, J. Wellington Thorne winked at 
Larry. It was easy game, this, and he 
rather enjoyed the drama of it. Judy 
brought forth the letters, neatly tied with 
ribbon. 

Larry cleared his throat and addressed 
the broker. 

“Now, Mr. Thorne, if you will hand 
me those bills, Miss McNeil will en- 
trust me with the letters, and the ex- 
change will be made.” 

J. Wellington Thorne arose and gin- 
gerly placed in Larry’s right hand the 
five thousand dollars as Judy laid the 
packet of letters in the society de- 
tective’s left. 

As she did this, the door to the sec- 
retary’s office was thrown open. ‘The 
dictograph-operator, a receiver at his 
ear and green cord about his shoulders, 
stepped noisily through it, revolver in 
hand. 

“T arrest you both for blackmail!” he 
cried. 
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Judy screamed. Larry stood as 
though transformed to stone. J. Well- 
ington Thorne showed his teeth in an 
ugly snarl. 

“Thought you’d get away with it, did 
you? Thought you could blackmail 
me, did you?” 

“You’ve double-crossed us,” 
Larry. 

“Double-crossed you!” he snarled. 
“Double-crossed you? That’s good! 
Why, this blackmailing little” 

Larry swung on the point of the 
broker’s jaw, and as we say up at the 
Harlem Sporting Club, “Curtains!” | 
Wellington Thorne fell over his desk 
and crashed to the floor. 

Without glancing at the dictograph- 
operator, Larry turned to Judy. 

“Quick!” he said. ‘Follow me.” 

They emerged from the elevator and 
crossed quickly to the waiting taxicab. 

“The Gothmore,” directed Larry. 

The driver nodded. The gears of the 
motor whined as they slipped into sec- 
ond speed and the machine darted up 
Wall Street past the policeman and the 
Italian pushcart man at the base of the 
Washington Monument. Larry felt a 
thud against his shoulder and looked 
down. Judy had fainted. 


“One swell pickle!’ he exploded. 


said 


’ 


N the twenty-sixth floor of the Wall 

Street office-building, J. Wellington 
Thorne regained consciousness slowly 
and blinked up at the dictograph-oper- 
ator. 

“Stop them,” he howled, as he sat up. 

I believe there was a mischievous 
twinkle in the man’s eyes. 

“T wouldn’t bother, mister,” he said. 
“Here are the letters.” 

“Hang the letters,” cried J. Welling- 
ton Thorne. “I’ve been robbed. They 
took my money.” 

The dictograph-operator seemed puz- 
zled. 

“Money?” he inquired. 
money ?” 

“Five thousand dollars of it, 
bone-head,”” roared the broker. 
report him to Burnton.” 

“Too bad, mister,” 
graph-operator sadly. 
going.” 


“Was there 


you 
a yt 


said the dicto- 
“Well, I’ll be 
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And he went. 

A maroon taxicab drew up before the 
Hotel Gothmore. Its occupants as- 
cended the broad marble steps that led 
to the ornate lobby. They walked 
through Peacock Alley to the Indian 
Room, where revelers were bending to 
the strains of the newest trot. The 
grandfather’s clock ticked benignly; a 
head waiter smiled genially. 

“A table for two? Certainly.” 

Judy was again atremble as she 
sipped her cocktail from a high, pipe- 
stemmed glass. Larry was furtive, un- 
comfortable. The pocket of his coat 
bulged with the roll of bills. He had 
rather expected she would say some- 
thing about the money. Suddenly she 
smiled. 

“Wasn’t he purple, and ugly?” she 
said. 

“Um-hum!” replied Larry absently. 

“I thought he was going to thrash 
you,” she added. 

“Huh,” said Larry, “I could lick a 
room full of squealers like him!” 

“I believe you could, dear,” she re- 
plied softly. 

Larry’s heart leaped. What in the 
devil had gotten into him? He had 
bashed a profitable client on the jaw 
and taken five thousand dollars that was 
not his money. And she called him 
“dear.” Was she playing him for a 
sucker, too? 

Larry looked at Judy almost distaste- 
fully. Her smile disarmed the criticism 
that was at the tip of his Irish tongue. 

“I’m so proud of you, dear,’’ she 
said. 

He started. 

“Listen, Judy,” said Larry, trying to 
speak steadily, “I’ve got to telephone. 
I'll be back in a minute.” 

He arose and bent over her, dropping 
the roll of bills into the pocket of her 
jacket, which was flung loosely back 
over her chair. 

“Don’t be long,’ 


’ 


she said. 


ARRY crossed to Fifth Avenue al- 
most at arun. He repeated to him- 
self, almost in a chant: “He deserved 
it.” At Forty-fourth Street he took a 
bus, left it at Fifty-seventh Street and 
walking rapidly, crossed to his hotel. 
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In fifteen minutes he had packed his be- 
longings and was ready to move to an 
uptown hotel, to be for the time being, 
as he had often been before, lost in 
New York. 

“The devil!” he murmured, “I forgot 
to pay the Gothmore check.” ‘Then he 
laughed. “I guess five thousand dollars 
will cover it.” 

Monday morning the Wall Street 
broker appeared at the offices of J. W. 
Burnton and swore to the assistant man- 
ager that Larry, sitting coolly there, had 
assisted in robbing him. But Larry 
swore he lied, and the Governor, pecu- 
liarly enough, had suddenly been called 
out of town. 

“He got his letters and everything 
that was coming to him,” said Larry. 

And when J. Wellington Thorne 
called for the dictograph-operator, that 
gentleman solemnly swore that he was 
a liar too. 

How do I know? That’s one of the 
advantages of living at our hotel and 
knowing Larry. He had invited me to 
play the part of the dictograph-oper- 
ator! 


HAT was one year ago. Last week 
a new play opened on Broadway. 

In it a new star was introduced to the 
theatrical world. Overnight she had be- 
come famous. She is pretty, with red hair, 
and a mouth fresh as a June rosebud. 
And while she is the toast of the town 
and might choose from among a hundred 
young knights of Gotham’s round-table, 
she is met always by the same tall, im- 
maculate, blond youth. She greets him 
with a gay, bewitching smile. They are 
to be married, now that he is a partner 
in his company and has withdrawn from 
active work. 

Larry had explained it to me. 

“T stood it for a few weeks; then I 
had to look her up,” he said, blushing. 

“Sure! She had you nabbed from 
the kick-off,” I answered. 

“Say, Duke, do you know what she 
did with the five thousand ?” 

“Blew it, I suppose; I would,” I an- 
swered. 

“Blew® it, your eye!” said Larry. 
“The little stupid sent it back to Thorne 
the following Monday.” 
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[ep HEY had been brought to- 
a | gether as a committee to put 
——!| down lawlessness,—there was 
little other law in the Red Creek country 
then,—and they had done it. Huge 
and silent, bearded Bill Eversole had 
been both the organizer and the high 
light of this score of men, and he had 
kept them strictly to their first purposes 
as long as he had lived. But Eversole 
had died of pneumonia following a wet 
night’s ride to cowhide a man who had 
beaten his wife, and thereafter the his- 
tory of the Red Creekers became largely 
the history of many another such organi- 
zation ; it ran not only toward rank out- 
lawry, but straight into rank outlawry. 
Bill Eversole had been a true aristo- 
crat of the hills, a fair and wonderful 
enemy and a perfect shot. His house 
was of logs, but of hewn logs; it had 
an upstairs, a long front veranda and a 
roomy back porch. The inside finish 
and the furniture were of handsome 
black walnut. There were cedars and 
apple trees and flowers in the yard. 
Eversole’s death came a year after the 
passing of his patient little wife. They 
left a son of fourteen and a grown 
daughter. Lavinia—they called her 
Vene—was fair, pretty, willowy and 
gentle like her mother; the boy was 
rather dark, serious and strong-willed 
like his father. Old Grandpa Eversole 
lived with them. 
The boy had been christened Ward- 





law ; but on the day that found him an 
orphan he changed this to “Little Bill,” 
with the idea of perpetuating the name 
of his sire and honoring himself at the 
same time. It wasn’t long before those 
who dared to address him as Wardlaw 
were few, indeed. Besides being strong- 
willed, he was quick-tempered ; he was 
rarely seen without a rifle, and as a 
marksman the lad was a prodigy. 

Barefoot, in jeans and a hickory shirt, 
a gone-to-seed felt hat on his head, Lit- 
tle Bill crossed the rail fence at a 
point where the clearing ran high on the 
mountain-side and made his way slowly 
down through the growing corn toward 
the house. In one sunburned hand he 
carried the repeater that had been his 
father’s; from the other dangled two 
young squirrels that had been shot neatly 
through the eyes. He was in no pleas- 
ant frame of mind that morning, the 
exquisite summer day notwithstanding, 
for he was again “‘at the outs” with his 
sister, and it was taking her longer than 
usual to make her customary diplomatic 
overtures. 

The bone of contention in this in- 
stance lay in Little Bill’s being deter- 
mined to join the Red Creekers. Quite 
naturally, Vene stoutly objected. 


WHEN he had reached the split-pal- 
ing back gate, Vene came out to 


meet him. She was smiling, and he 
couldn’t help grinning at her. 
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“You've got a button off,” she noted. 
Books had not made her language per- 
fect, by amy means, but they had im- 
proved it. “I'll sew another button on 
for you, honey. Honey, you aint still 
thinkin’ of joinin’ them Red Creekers?” 

The difficulty here lay in the incontro- 
vertible fact that he was Bill Eversole’s 
son, and only son. Bill Eversole’s name 
was still a name that carried great 
weight. The Red Creekers, Vene feared, 
would let the boy in as a sort of mascot ; 
she knew they would if he learned their 
secret workings and threatened to tell! 

“Shore!” he flared, taking on a very 
grown-up pose. He knew that “sure” 
was the proper word, and he said 
“shore” for pure spite. “Didn’t Pap 
belong? Didn’t he start it? Wasn't it 
his gang? Vene, I hope to die if ye 
don’t make me a little sick at the stum- 
mick, sometimes. Sometimes I think 
ye aint got no sense. Them danged 
books has done ruint ye. Ef Nichols 
Bradley ever comes back here, I’m a 
mind to shoot him. I’m the best shot 
on Red Creek, and you know it.” 

He was, and on that hung the light 
of his life. 

Three years before, Vene’s sweet- 
heart, who also was of the mountaineer 
aristocracy, had gone to the Army as a 
means of educating himself. Soon he 
had begun to send her books. Vene got 
the message: she couldn’t go to the 
Army! So she was trying to become, 
through those books, as enlightened a 
person as Nichols Bradley—and it was 
not altogether a’ vain endeavor. Now 
she knew the Red Creekers exactly for 
what they were, and she told her 
brother ; but he couldn’t see it. The lad 
turned up his nose at books; the rifle 
was -the only book he wanted, and he 
despised Nichols Bradley as much as 
Vene loved him. Little Bill worshiped 
his sister, but he rarely showed it. It 
was the way of the Eversoles. 

Vene dropped to her knees before the 
boy and kissed him, 

“I’ve got one more argument,” she 
said sadly. And he had a sudden wild 
wish to curse himself for the unshed 
tears that were in her eyes. 

Together they went into the house. 
Neither spoke again until they stood 
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before a poorly enlarged picture in a 
black walnut frame, which hung over 
the “parlor” mantel. It was a picture 
that, had it been correctly reproduced, 
would have been almost a true likeness 
of Vene herself. 

“You know who that is,” murmured 
the girl. She had to struggle in order 
to keep her voice from breaking. 

“Yes,” said the lad, a trifle sharply. 
“Tt’s Mother.” 

To him it was an unfair advantage. 
His rifle’s steel-shod butt dropped upon 
a bare toe, but he gave no sign of the 
pain it caused him. This was the way 
of the Eversoles. 

“Pap—your father and mine’—she 
changed it quickly—‘always said that 
her very worst sin was in lovin’ us all 
too much for her own good. Little 
brother, do you reckon she would want 
you to join the Red Creekers as the Red 
Creekers is now?” 

Little Bill Eversole knew when he 
had enough, and he wheeled and hastily 
left the room. He left the dead squir- 
rels lying on the flowered ingrain carpet, 
but the rifle he carried with him. 


, 


VYENE did not see him again until 
the following morning, and that 
which took place in between is of more 
or less interest. 
The boy already knew that the law- 
less twenty met in a crude kind of lodge 


formation once every week. It was in a 
deserted and mildewed cabin on Buck- 
eve Fork, a laurel-lined and insignifi- 
cant tributary of upper Red Creek. Lit- 
tle Bill had stolen to that cabin on the 
nights of several other Fridays, and, 
though it was a pretty tight little affair, 
he knew almost as much about the do- 
ings of the Red Creekers as they did. 

After more than half a day of loiter- 
ing and making certain half laughable, 
half desperate plans, Little Bill invited 
himself to supper with a neighbor, and 
then set out immediately through the 
pitch-dark woodland for the cabin on 
Buckeye Fork. : 

Straight to the door he walked, and 
there he halted and gave three light 
raps three times in succession. The 
drawling voice of Long Tom Anson 
came, demanding the password. 
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“Bill Eversole,” shot back the boy. 

The door opened slightly. Little Bill 
quickly thrust in the muzzle of his rifle. 

“Tt’s me,” he said. “Le’ mein. Ef 
ye don’t, I wisht I may die dead right 
here in my tracks ef I don’t make ye 
regret it.” 

Anson laughed, and turned to his 
chief, a big and bearded youngish man 
named Conrad Helton. 

“Let him in,” ordered Helton after 
a moment of parley with one of the 
members of the gang. 

Little Bill entered, and the door was 
closed and fastened behind him. 

The one room was lighted by a 
bracket lamp. Save for Helton and 
Anson, the Red Creekers sat on the 
floor around the walls, and no man of 
them was without his rifle across his 
knees. Each man wore a bandanna over 
his face up to his eyes. They were 
roughly clad, booted, broad-hatted, and 
now as silent as so many sphinxes. 

Bill Eversole’s boy, absolutely un- 
afraid, walked to the center of. the floor 
and began to look about him with inter- 
est. Several of the men _ chuckled 
amusedly. Little Bill had recognized 
Anson’s voice at once ; he now as readily 
recognized Conrad Helton in spite of 
the bandanna. He straightened there 
before the chief and stated with a strik- 
ing bluntness: 

““My pap made the Red Creekers. His 
name is their password. IWe got a 
right to be one of ’em.” 

Came more amused chuckles. Helton 
laughed outright and gruffly, and then 
made an unwise remark concerning the 
difference between babies in worse than 
swaddling-clothes and men of six feet 
two. It angered the Eversole, and his 
rifle leaped from a carry to an aim in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“T aint no baby 
wrathfully. 

Helton remembered the remarkable 
prowess of Bill Eversole’s son with the 
rifle. Coward at heart, he forgot him- 
self so far as to spring to one side and 
reach for a revolver. There was a stab 
of flame and a sharp report across the 
room, and Helton clapped his left hand 
to his right upper arm and dropped his 
weapon. 


? 


he clipped out 
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One man among the Red Creekers, at 
least, loved the memory of dead Bill 
Eversole more than he feared the wrath 
of the present chief. 

“Pass out, Con,” said a low, quiet 
voice. ‘You don’t belong to this here 
outfit no more. Men who goes off at 
the half-notch aint got no place here. 
And every word ye tell about us will be 
a bullet somewhar in yore kyarcass; re- 
member that. Good-by, Con. Pass 
out.” 

“Amen,” growled others of the gang. 


 Biphatanege Helton made no reply. It 
would have been useless. He took 
up his revolver and went without even 
looking back. The man who had ordered 
him to give up his place rose and 
walked to a point under the bracket 
lamp; he was tall, straight, quick-mo- 
tioned and yet deliberate. With one 
hand he pulled down the_bandanna that 
had hidden most of his features, and 
Little Bill saw the half kindly, half 
fierce bearded face of elderly Abner 
Bucksby. Little Bill dropped his rifle- 
butt to the floor and awaited develop- 
ments solemnly and confidently. 

“Men,” Bucksby began slowly, ‘“‘we’ve 
got to take in Bill Eversole’s boy. Why? 
Acause it’s safer to let him in ’an it is 
to keep him out; ’at’s why. He knows 
all about us, ye see. And Bill Eversole, 
a man I’d ha’ laid down my life for, 
he’d turn over in his grave-to-night ef 
he knowed we wouldn’t admit his one 
and only son into the mysteries o’ the 
Red Creekers. The kid’d be vallyble—” 

“H’up thar!” cut in Little Bill. “I 
wont be called a kid, Abner.” 

Bucksby concealed a smile behind one 
of his knotty hands and nodded defer- 
entially. 

“Kerrect, sir. You aint no kid. I'll 
own up, son, I made one ser’ous mistake. 
Er—the young gen’leman’d be vallyble 
to the order. F’r instance, he could find 
out things we never could find out no 
other way. And he wouldn’t never tell 
nothin’, not and him a Red Creeker his- 
self—aint he a son, I ax you, men, 0’ 
Bill Eversole? Any objections? Ef so, 
rise and state the same.” 

Silence; but the rest of the bandan- 
nas came down, and that made a clear 





negative answer. 
Bucksby began to 
speak again. 

‘‘Has anybody 
here got any ob- 
jections to me 
a-bein’ the chief? 
if so, rise and 
state the same.” 

Nobody ob- 
jected. Bucksby 
gravely shook 
hands with the 
newly admitted 
member, and the 
others rose and 
followed suit. 
Thus, and without 
the customary 
crude and rather 
bloodthirsty oath, 
was Little Bill 
Eversole acknowl- 
edged a brother in 
the Red Creekers. 

When the hand- 
shaking was over, 
Abner _ Bucksby 
went back to the 
point beneath the 
lamp and called 
for order. Order 
was restored. 
Bucksby asked : 

“Anybody got 
anything to say? 
Ef so, say it.” 

A lanky, stoop- 
shouldered moun- 
taineer with sun- 
burned red hair 
and beard rose in 
a corner of the 
room. 

‘*‘My hoss’s 
dead,” he drawled 
mournfully. “I 
got to havea 
hoss.” 

“Step outside,” 
frowned the new 
chief. 

T he complain- 
ant disappeared 
without even a 
creaking of the 
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The oath he had taken lay heavy on his brave; misguided little heart. 
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floor. Bucksby aimed a finger at four 
men in turn. 

“You, Seevers; and you, Thompson ; 
and you, Allen; and you, Scruggs—you 
fellers want to make shore that a hoss is 
in Jim Temple’s barn by daylight o’ to- 
morr’. I might here drap a hint ’at 
Henry Lyerly, down in the lowland, has 
got a fine young roan a-runnin’ loose in 
his lower meadow. Long Tom, ax Jim 
Temple to come back.” 

A moment, and Temple entered the 
cabin. Bucksby called to him. 

“Jim, go home and make ye some 
hick’ry-bark dye, and put a little vinegar 
in it to make it stick. Ef ye find a roan 
hoss in yore barn in the mornin’, ye 
might accident’ly take that dye and 
‘change it to a sorrel or a dark clay- 
bank, a-bein’ it ’at them’s the purtiest 
colors for a hoss.” 

Again Temple disappeared without a 
sound. Temple-was not to know more 
about the horse’s coming, in order that 
he might swear certain things if it be- 
came necessary, without incriminating 
anybody. 

“Anybody else got anything to say?” 
Bucksby went on. 


T this, Little Bill confronted his 

chief squarely. The boy’s face was 
so serious as to be decidedly funny, but 
nobody cared to risk laughing at him. 

“Nichols Bradley,” he began in sol- 
emn tones, his grown-up manner heavy 
upon him, “he ruint my sister by a-givin’ 
her books. Now she’s got all kinds 0’ 
danged fool idees in her head. His 
time’s about up in the Army, and I 
*spect he’ll be back here purty soon to 
marry Vene. I don’t want him to have 
her, by George! Ef he gits her, he'll 
stay here, acause Vene, she wont leave ; 
and he shore wont be good for us.” 

Abner Bucksby drew his brows and 
pinched his lips between thumb and 
finger. Then he addressed the house in 
this wise: 

“Men, Nichols Bradley is a son o’ old 
Alex Bradley, over on Big Rock Creek. 
Old Alex, he allus had the education 
notion with him. Ef Nichols comes here 
to settle, ye can say good-by to the Red 
Creekers, acause he'll shore bring the 
Gov’ment kind o’ law with him. Asides, 
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we got a right to pay some attention to 
the pussonal grievance o’ Little Bill 
here, him a-bein’ a member and tharforc 
a brother. So I hereby calls on the Rec 
Creekers to see ’at Nichols Bradley don’t 
git Bill Eversole’s gyurl, and ‘at he 
don’t settle here. Ef nobody else has 
got anything to talk about, we'll con- 
sider the meetin’ at a end ontel next 
Friday night.” 

He took the lamp from its nail, ex 
tinguished the yellow flame and hid the 
lamp in the stone fireplace. Then they 
filed silently into the darkness of the 
woods and soon lost themselves in it. 
Abner Bucksby played host to the 
youngest member of the Red Creekers 
that night. 

Little Bill went home early the fol 
lowing morning. He would make no 
answer whatever to his sister’s eager 
questioning. 

Vene and her brother were sitting on 
the pleasant veranda of the big log 
house that afternoon when Jim Temple 
rode past. 

“I wonder where Jim got such a 
pretty horse!” murmured Vene. 

“T don’t reckon it’s any o’ our busi- 
ness,” dryly said Little Bill, ““—is it? 
I’ve heerd ’at cur’osity killed a cat, and 
women might l’arn somepin by the cat’s 
mistake. Say, Vene—look—a-comin’ up 
the road—” 

Vene rose and looked. She blushed. 
One hand went to her roundish young 
bosom ; then she smiled very, very hap- 
pily. It was Nichols Bradley in a 
neatly fitting olive-drab uniform, and on 
his nearer arm she saw dimly the V’s 
of a corporal. He was tall and straight, 
sunburned, good-looking, and he moved 
with the quick and easy grace of a well- 
trained soldier. He saw her and lifted 
his camapign hat, then hastened on. 
Vene waited on the veranda, and so did 
her belligerently inclined brother. 

Bradley, all smiles, ran up the steps 
and seized Vene’s hands in his, quite as 
though they had always belonged to 
him. Little Bill stiffened his slender 
body and stared with an unutterable 
contempt. But he tried hard to ex- 
press it. 

“Buh!” And he made a grimace that 
exactly suited the exclamation. “Buh! 
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Ye make me sick at the stummick, ye 
pair o’ calfs! Buh-uh-uh! Pst!” 

With that, he took himself from the 
scene—and when he had gone, Bradley 
promptly gathered Vene into his arms 
and kissed her. Little Bill found his 
rifle and hurried through the scented 
woodland to acquaint Abner Bucksby 
with tidings of the catastrophe. 


Not long afterward, the Red Creek- 
ers made it convenient for young 
Bradley to find a note which declared, 
in an almost illegible handwriting, that 
he could not have Bill Eversole’s girl 
and warned him that he had just three 
minutes in which to depart from the Red 
Creek country. 

Abner Bucksby and the boy watched 
from a near-by hiding-place while Nich- 
ols Bradley read the scrawled ultimatum 
and warning. The two saw Bradley 
smile. broadly, take a pencil from a 
pocket of his olive-drab blouse, write a 
few words hastily on the other side of 
the note,—here Little Bill was strongly 
tempted to shoot the pencil from his 
hand,—fold the sheet of paper and put 
it exactly where he had found it. The 
next moment the ex-soldier was out of 
sight on the road that led toward Big 
Rock Creek. 

Bill  Eversole’s son stole from the 
laurels and recovered the paper, and 
Bucksby was surprised when he had 
read that which Bradley had written. 

“You gave me three minutes. Thanks, 
but I don’t need more than one.” 

The Red Creeker chief laughed. If 
he could have read the future, he might 
have sworn roundly instead. 

Keen eyes followed Nichols Bradley 
until dusk had fallen; then the Red 
Creekers, satisfied that they were rid of 
Bradley for all time, turned and went 
back to their homes. 

Less than an hour after nightfall, 
Vene’s sweetheart stole up to the-big log 
house on Red Creek. He held a whis- 
pered conversation with Vene that night, 
and even Little Bill knew nothing of it. 


Came another Friday evening, and. 


Vene’s little brother professed to grow 
very sleepy soon after supper. He 
yawned in a pseudo-weary fashion, rose 
and went upstairs; and his sister noted 
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that he was so preoccupied that he had 
forgotten to say his customary good 
night to Grandpap Eversole. When the 
girl peered into his bedroom a quarter 
of an hour later, she saw that his bed 
had not been disturbed. 

The Red Creekers met in the usual 
manner. ‘They transacted business hav- 
ing to do with changing the ear-brands 
of certain woods-running hogs belong- 
ing to lowlanders, the sale of some 
eighteen gallons of clear and fiery 
whisky that had not been within ten 
miles of a revenue stamp, and the proper 
punishment of an unknown party who 
had scalded all the hair off Long Tom 
Anson’s dog’s back. Also they laid 
plans that concerned the shifting of the 
boundary-lines of a timber-tract in the 
Little Egypt country. 

Little Bill Eversole, now swollen 
more than ever with a sense of his sud- 
den great importance in the scheme of 
things, arrived at home shortly after 
ten o’clock. He climbed an apple tree 
that reached by and beyond his bedroom 
window and slipped over the ledge with- 
out a sound. 

Next evening the boy fell asleep soon 
after the three of them had gone to the 
sitting-room from the dining-room. His 
loss of sleep on the night before, per- 
haps, was responsible for that. But his 
position in the chair was not exactly 
comfortable, and he awoke an hour later 
to find his sister sitting by an open win- 
dow, with her eyes glued to one of those 
ruinous books Bradley had sent. 

The lad was at the point of rising to 
tell her for the thousandth time what 
he thought of Bradley and books, when 
a faint whistle came from the darkness 
beyond the girl. Vene smiled, glanced 
quickly toward her _ brother,—who 
promptly closed his eyes again,—and 
beckoned to some one outside. 

It was Nichols Bradley, of course. 
He appeared at the window. He leaned 
over the ledge and smiled at Vene. 

“The plan is all laid,” he told her. 
Though he spoke in a low voice, Little 
Bill heard every word of it. ‘Every- 
thing is ready. We'll have every one of 
them here Sunday after next to our 
wedding, honey ; and every one of them 
will congratulate us.” 
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At this, Vene’s brother rose like a 
jack-in-the-box. He stepped toward 
the pair at the window. Bradley nod- 
ded a greeting. The girl went pale 
when she saw the lad’s set countenance. 

“Who's that?” demanded Little Bill. 
“‘Who’s a-comin’ here Sunday arter next 
to see you and Vene married ?” 

Answered Bradley, with admirable 
good nature: “You and the rest of the 
Red Creekers, son.” 

‘“‘A-wishin’ ye good luck 
bov. 

“Ves,” 

The lad straightened hotly. ‘You 
aint a-goin’ to marry no sister o’ mine,” 
he declared, ‘—not as long as I’m the 
best shot on Red Creek! I—I swear it— 
ZI swear it on the honor o° the Ever- 
soles!” 

Vene slumped down in her chair. 
Bradley gave her a troubled glance and 
stepped into the darkness; and Little 
Bill saw him no more until— But that’s 
going too fast. 


sneered the 


HE youngest Red Creeker duly re- 

ported the occurrence to Abner 
Bucksby. Bucksby talked the matter 
over with others of the “order,” and 
they could come to no explanation save 
that Bradley had been drunk or walking 
and talking in his sleep or temporarily 
out of his head. Since the ex-soldier 
remained comfortably out of sight, the 
affair was well-nigh forgotten when an- 
other Friday night came. 

On that night Little Bill made the 
required summons at the door of the 
mildewed cabin on Buckeye Fork, gave 
the password proudly, and was admitted 
by Jim Temple, the keeper of the por- 
tals on this occasion. The boy walked 
in, nodded curtly at his chief and sat 
down on the floor with his much-prized 
rifle across his knees. 

Not long afterward Abner Bucksby 
rose under the smoky lamp and began 
to talk. 

“Well, men, I see we’re all here. ’At’s 
good, acause I’ve got a thing 0’ some 
importance to put afore ye. It’s this 
here:. A man I never seed afore walked 
up to me yiste’day, and he says to me: 

“‘*Nichols Bradley: has »-got more 
fightin’ kinfolks on Big Rock Creek ’an 
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the’. is men’and women and children, 
dawgs and hosses and hawgs on Red 
Creek. Git that,’ he says; then he jest 
walks off into the woods. 

“Do ye know what that p’ints to?” he 
went on seriously. “It p’ints to a whop- 
per of a feud; that’s what. We'd as 
well git ready to fight—” 

A loud rapping at the door inter- 
rupted him. All the Red Creekers were 
present, and yet—the rap was the secret 
three-times-three! Jim Temple opened 
the door slightly. Before he could de- 
mand the password, the password came: 

“Bill Eversole.” 

Before Temple could get a grip on 
himself, a tall and lithe figure wedged 
its way into the room. Temple man- 
aged to bar the door behind the new- 
comer. The Red Creekers rose with 
ready weapons, and they forgot to hide 
their faces by means of the bandannas 
they wore knotted loosely about their 
necks. 

To their intense amazement, Nichols 
Bradley, in his Army uniform, stood in 
their midst! And he was without 
weapon of any kind. 

It was Bucksby who came to himself 
first. 

“Nothin’ rash, men. Easy with them 
guns,” he said. Then to Bradley: “Is 
anybody else with ye? I want the truth, 
y understand.” 

“Nobody,” answered Bradley ; and he 
smiled as though he were very much 
at ease. 

“What’re ye a-doin’ here?’ Bucksby 
demanded. 

“I’m here in your interests,” the in- 
truder said quickly, his voice as clear as 
a bell. “I came to Red Creek on a 
visit, and you fellows wanted to put a 
lot of rough stuff over on me. I had 
never done you any harm, and you had 
no right even to think of using me in 
any such way. Then I decided to put 
my few brains against the brute force 
of all of you. I did it, and I’ve won.” 

A rifle clicked behind him. He 
wheeled with flashing eyes and an up- 
raised hand. 

“Don’t do it!” he said sharply. “It 
would ‘spoil everything. The high 
sheriff of this county has every one of 
your names in a sealed envelope, and if 





Eversole had died of pneumonia following a wet night’s ride to cowhide a man who had bea.en his wife. 
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anything happens to me, he will open 
that envelope. You very well know 
what that would mean, in view of the 
fact that the law wants every man of 
you.” 

“Buh!” growled Little Bill. “Buh!” 

RADLEY faced back to the chief. 

“Here,” he went on, “is my ulti- 
matum. You gave me one. Here, now, 
is mine: 

‘The Red Creekers will disband, give 
up this sort of work, live straight and 
honest and neighborly, be friends with 
me and mine and help me to make this 
section a credit to the State—or the 
sheriff opens the envelope, if the cost is 
my life! You see, I watched your meet- 
ing here last Friday night with a witness 
who knows you all. Nobody showed 
me the way; you’ve got no traitor; I 
simply loosed Tom Anson’s barebacked 
dog and then followed it. The witness, 
gentlemen, is Bill Eversole’s daughter ; 
and you can’t harm her. 

“Ton’t lost sight of the fact, please,” 
he continued, “that I could have had this 
cabin surrounded by the sheriff and a 
small army of deputies just as easily as 
I’ve done what I’ve done. I am waiting 
for an answer, Mr. Bucksby.” 

For a moment there was a dead 
silence. Bucksby looked’ toward the 
faces of the other Red Creekers; they 
seemed drawn and beaten in the oil 
lamp’s yellow light. 

“Men,” he said finally, “Bradley’s 
got us. The’s no denyin’ it. We've 
either got to quit, be sent to the peni- 
tentiary, or be hounded by the law for 
years. I choose to quit. I aint no fool. 
This here work’s dang’rous, anyhow. 
I’m a-goin’ to Bradley’s weddin’, and 
I’m a-goin’ to wish him good luck, 
and I’m a-goin’ to take him a ham as a 
weddin’ present. I am hereby a-pledgin’ 
him my friendship; rickollect, men, he 
could ha’ sent us up jest as easy as he’s 
done what he’s done.” 

There was but one of the twenty who 
would not pledge Nichols Bradley his 
friendship, and that one was Little Bill 
Eversole. ‘You cowards,” he sneered, 
“vou blamed cowards!” Then he 
slipped out of the cabin into the moun- 
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tain night, with his dream shattered for- 
ever ; and the oath he had taken on th: 

~honor of the Eversoles lay heavily in his 
broken but brave, misguided little heart. 
But the sorrows of boyhood never en- 
dure. 

So Bradley had one more task to per- 
form before he had won completely. 
That worried him little now, however. 
He was so very glad that he had pre- 
vented a feud between the Red Creekers 
and his relatives on Big Rock Creek, so 
very glad that he had saved them all for 
something infinitely better than out 
lawry and bloodshed. 

Sunday’s twilight fell gently over the 
beautiful summer-green hills. Many—- 
oh, many—had come to see the couple 
wedded, wished them the best of luck 
and departed. But Little Bill had been 
away from home that whole day, and 
Vene was sad when she shouldn’t have 
been. Somewhere in the back of her 
head there was a feeling of regret, a 
wish that she hadn’t married. The two 
were sitting on the veranda, close to- 
gether. Vene bent her face to her hus- 
band’s shoulder and cried softly. 


EFORE dusk fell, the front gate 

opened and closed—a slender, bare- 
foot boy came walking slowly up the 
path. His head was bowed, and in his 
right hand he carried his dearest pos- 
session, his father’s rifle. Straight to 
the two on the veranda went the lad. 
He put the beloved rifle across Brad- 
ley’s knee, surrendering it handsomely. 
in the way of the Eversoles. 

“You take it,” he gulped. “My wed- 
din’ present. I—I wish ye good luck.” 

He went blindly into the house before 
Bradley could say anything. 

“What changed him, Nichols?” whis- 
pered Vene; and all the little feeling of 
regret was gone now. 

“Tl give it back to him,” Bradley 
muttered. “I found him in the woods 
yesterday and tried to make up with him. 
It seems that I succeeded, after all. I 
showed him that I could whistle like a 
train, crow like a rooster, bark like a 
dog, and wiggle my ears 

“And then,” he added, “I beat him 
shooting with his own rifle.” 
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Monsieur Renault 
rushed from official 
to official, half de- 
mented with terror. 
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Peter Middleton, you will remember, left the wealthy wife whom 
he adored; for he could no longer live upon her money and keep his 
self-respect. He had sworn not to return till he came back her equal. 


TT: PRINCESS DE SALM-SALVADOR 
was exhausted. She had been 
dressing strenuously for two 
hours, and throughout that time had 
kept up a flow of sarcastic comments and 
acrimonious complaints—the recipient 
of which, her little Russian maid, now 
sniffed in lugubrious reminiscence of 
the storm. 

The Princess lay full length on the 
brocaded sofa. She still complained, 
though in a minor, petulant key and 
with a countenance that expressed noth- 


ing at all. It was, indeed, scarcely pos- 
sible to suppose that the delicate face, 
beautiful still in spite of years and the 
cunning application of paint and pow- 
der, had anything to do with any sort 
of emotion, let alone anger. It was a 
kind of lovely blank, a negation of all 
human feeling, not unlike one of the 
jewels that lay scattered carelessly on 
the dressing-table. And yet, as has 
been already stated, the maid sniffed ; 
and the hotel manager, after the time- 
honored custom of his species when in 
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The Princess had been turning over some old letters. 

Her face seemed more chtie than human. It was “THE ADVENTURES OF MRS. 
the first thing Middleton sew as he entered MIDDLETON’S HUSBAND.” 
The Princess started. Then she was herself again. 
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distress, stood with his head on one 
side, his eyebrows raised, and allowed 
the angry deluge to pour over him with- 
out resistance. 

“IT can trust no one,” the Princess 
finished wearily. ‘I am surrounded by 
cheats and humbugs for whom I am, 
it appears, the natural prey. Liberality 
avails me nothing. I gave that man 
eight hundred francs a month, and last 
night I dismissed him for petty theft. 
I am the only one who suffers. The 
next will cheat me worse than. the last, 
and -in the meantime I am without a 
chauffeur. What shall I do?” 

“If. Your Highness _ would 
me—” 

“Trust you?” She opened her blue 
eyes, and something like a smile quivered 
round the hard mouth. ‘Pray, why 
should I trust you, Monsieur Renault? 
Because you will put fifty per cent on 
an already fabulous bill, knowing that 
women in my position do not squabble 
over such matters? No, I am afraid 
that is beyond me. But I may be able 
to make it worth your while to be 
trustworthy. I will give you two thou- 
sand francs if you bring me an honest 
and suitable person within twenty-four 
hours. Voila!” 

“Your Highness—” 

“That is my offer. 
curs to me to make a condition. 
must be a gentleman.” 

“Your Highness—an honest gentle- 
man-chauffeur in Monte-Carlo—”’ 

“Why not? There are more ruined 
gentry here than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

“But the ruined ones are not always 
honest.” 

“A good deal more so than the suc- 
cessful ones, I have no doubt. Be- 
sides, a degree more or less makes no 
difference.” She sighed. ‘Pray do 
not argue with me, monsieur. I have 
told you what I want. I have told you 
the price I am prepared to pay for it. 
Now get it for me.” 

“Your Highness may rest assured that 
I shall do my best.” 

“For two thousand francs I am as- 
sured that most people will do their 
best, monsieur,” was the acid retort. 

The hotel-emanager bowed himself 
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And now it oc- 
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out. To the very last he remained smil- 
ing and affable. But on the other-side 
of the door his composure broke down 
and a scrubby little newspaper-re- 
porter, venturing to cross his path ‘at 
that particular moment, came in fer 
the first violence of a long-smothered 
wrath. . 

“No, I have no time to give you 
any information whatever—” 

“But my dear friend—” 

“I tell you I have no time. I am 
exasperated. If you insist on troubling 
me, I shall throw you downstairs.” 

Out flashed a pencil and piece of 
copy-paper. 

“Then it is true that the Princess de 
Salm-Salvador has arrived?” 

“How on earth did you know that?” 
—more in surprise than anger. 

“T have known many hotels which 
Her Highness has patronized,” was the 
calm answer. “The managers have 
been like you—exasperated. They have 
all offered to throw me. downstairs. 
Now, let me see—what of the hus- 
band, the Prince Ivan? Does he not 
accompany Her Highness?” 

“T know nothing.” The manager had 
become sullenly resigned. The reporter 
nibbled the end of a blunt pencil and 
looked reflective. 

“The Prince never does accompany 
her, I gather. He is a mystery. There 
is a rumor, is there not, that the. Prince 
has—I will put it delicately—has gone 
a little to the dogs?” 

“In his place I should have gone the 
whole way;” growled Monsieur Renault 
with his eyes on the Princess’ door. 

“Thanks. That is between ourselves, 
Then, of course, there is another rumor 
that the Prince is dead.” 

“In which case he is to be congratu- 
lated.” 

“Doubtless. She is a hard woman.” 

“Hard!” The manager threw up his 
hands. “She has a stone here.” . And 
he thumped himself—in the heat of in- 
dignation, on the wrong side. 

“Doubtless.” The reporter was scrib- 
bling furiously. 

At that moment a scurrying waiter 
appeared round the corner of the pas- 
sage. 

“If you please, monsieur, the gentle- 
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man from No. 56 wishes to speak to 
you—”’ 

“Meester Peter Middleton?” 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

The manager swept the scrubby little 
reporter ruthlessly to one side. The 
latter recovered his balance and _ his 
pencil with the unruffled rapidity of 
long custom. Under the heading of 
“Latest Arrivals” he added the name 
“Middleton” with the explanatory note 
—‘Husband of Mrs. Middleton, Amer- 
ican millionairess, adornment of Lon- 
don society,” jammed the paper into 
his pocket and stalked out with the air 
of a conqueror. 


"| HE circumstances which had brought 
Mr. Peter Middleton to Monte 
Carlo had the advantage of being un- 
usual. When a man stops at Monte 
Carlo, it may be safely presumed that 
he is in what is vulgarly called “funds.” 
When he takes up his residence at the 
Hotel Incognito, which enjoys the repu- 
tation of being a good second to the 
Casino in the matter of ruining its 
patrons, the presumption may go a step 
further in the direction of millionair- 
dom. Now, as it happened, Peter Mid- 
dleton, who had done all these things, 
was the proud possessor of a ten-franc- 
piece and an empty hand-bag. At the 
moment when Monsieur Renault was 
bowing himself out of the Princess’ 
boudoir, Peter was considering these 
articles with a rueful eye. The ten- 
franc-piece lay on the Louis XV dress- 
ing-table; and the empty hand-bag, 
which had not produced so much as a 
clean collar, lay on the Turkish carpet. 
Even.the full sunshine which poured in 
through the open window did not make 
these objects either consoling or inspir- 
ing. Peter sighed with disgust and 
rang for the waiter. 

In the interval that followed his sum- 
mons, he became the battle-ground for 
the two ever-warring elements of the 
flesh and the spirit. The flesh, which 
had not had a square meal for twenty- 
four hours, clamored for breakfast. 
The spirit, having been brought up in 
the ways of honesty, pointed out that 
the ten-franc-piece was already up to 
its neck in debt and that the flesh was 
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a rogue. By the time an obsequious 
waiter had made his appearance, the 
struggle had reached a dramatic pitch 
of uncertainty. 

“T want my break— I mean, the man- 
ager,” said Petez, 

The spirit, having won by a hair’s- 
breadth, became piously exultant; the 
flesh retreated but remained clamorous 
and utterly unresigned. 

“Certainly, monsieur. 
will be with you at once.” 

In view of the empty hand-bag and 
the guest’s somewhat soiled appearance, 
the waiter’s manner was peculiarly devo- 
tional, the manager’s appearance un- 
usually prompt. He stood bowing on 
the threshold, his face wreathed once 
more in affability, his bright, birdlike 
eyes sparkling with undaunted cheerful- 
ness. 

“Good morning, Monsieur Renault !’’ 

“Good morning, cher Monsieur Mid- 
dleton!”’ The manager ventured to in- 
trude a step further. “It gives me the 
greatest pleasure to welcome Monsieur 
back to Monte Carlo,” he added grace- 
fully. 

“Thanks. I only hope you will go 
on feeling like that.” 

“Why, certainly.” He cast an under- 
standing and sympathetic eye on the 
hand-bag. “I see that Monsieur’s lug- 
gage has not yet arrived. I will at 
once make inquiries—” 

“Please do nothing of the sort. It 
would lead to embarrassments. I haven’t 
any luggage.” 

“Pardon—”’ 

“T said I hadn’t any luggage, and I 
was not trying to be funny.” He set 
himself squarely with his back to the 
empty fire-place and _ surveyed the 
astonished Frenchman with amused 
eyes. ‘You see, things have changed 
a good deal, one way and another,” he 
observed. 

Monsieur Renault smiled wisely. 

“Two years ago it was Monsieur’s 
honeymoon. In this life the honey- 
moons are not forever, monsieur.” 

“No—so I’ve found.” 

The little manager pricked up his 
ears and figuratively rubbed his eyes. 
In Monte Carlo, tragedies domestic and 
otherwise are common, and he was be- 
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ginning to suspect, with the in- The stranger frowned thoughtfully. 
stinct of a connoisseur, that “They my beginners | luck. 
; Will you play this louis for me?” 
there was more in the empty Middleton hesitated. 
hand-bag than met the eye. 
Outwardly he remained bland, 
innocent and sympathetic. 
“Madame is well, I trust?” he mur- 
mured. “It grieves me that I have 
not the honor of welcoming Madame.” 


“It will grieve you a great deal more 
in a moment,” Peter Middleton retorted bk 
with grim humor. He turned and be- 9 


gan to pace the room restlessly. ‘‘Look 
here—I suppose I’ve got to explain 
matters; so kindly give me your best 
attention. For the moment, dear Mon- 
sieur Renault, endeavor to be a 
mere man and not a hotel-man- “> } me 
ager. Is that asking too much?” ‘ hd ( 


Monsieur Renault looked % ai 












doubtful. 
“Tt would be difficult.” —S, 
“If I told you that I pos- &- 
sessed a ten-franc-piece and id 
an empty hand-bag, would it ve 
be any easier?” t 
“Ah, considerably.” 
“Well then, there 


is the ten-franc- 
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piece, and here’s 
the hand-bag. 
If you find 
anything else 
of value 
about me, I 
should be 
grateful. Now 
perhaps you will 
feel a little 
more at home 
with me, as it 
were.” 

Monsieur Ren- 
ault raised his 
eyebrows. 

“On the = con- 
trary, I am very 
much at sea, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

“You'll be safe 
in port in a min- 
ute. Let me begin 


to describe 
my wife 
what would 
you say?” 
Instantly 
the French- 
man’s puz- 
zled brown 
eves bright- 
ened. 

“Ah, in my 
own tongue 
that would be 

easy—a lady so 
charming, so beautiful, so 
gracious! But in English— 
no, I can find no words. It 
my explanation is a language of fish—” 
with a question. “Thanks. That’s quite 
supposing some- enough. And now what about 
body asked you me?” 
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‘“Pardon—” 
“I mean—how would you describe 
me?” 
The 
smiled. 
“Why, monsieur, as a gentleman—a 
most pleasant gentleman. Further, | 
would say: ‘He is the husband of Mrs. 
Middleton, the rich and_ beautiful 
Mrs.—’ ” 


mahager frowned, hesitated, 


Sehgal interrupted him with a half- 

smothered exclamation at which it 
is really unwise to guess. Then he faced 
bout. 

“That’s where the great change comes 
in,” he said sternly. “I’m not Mrs. 
Middleton’s husband—not in that way. 
I’m just Peter Middleton, and nothing 
else in the world. I’ve stopped here be- 
cause I was fired out of my last job 
and my funds wouldn’t take me any 
further home. I came to this hotel be- 
cause it was the only one I knew and 
the only one that knew me. Now, what 
do you say?” 

Monsieur Renault reflected. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would have 
said a good deal very much to the point, 
but this case was unusual. He recog- 
nized a lovers’ quarrel and consequent 
financial embarrassment. But lovers’ 
quarrels were made up. It behooved 
him to move warily. 

“Monsieur will recollect that I am 
only the manager,” he began. ‘As such 
it is my painful duty to inquire how 
Monsieur proposes to pay his bill.” 

“That is why I sent for you. Here 
is my ten francs—here am I. Do what 
you like with me—take it out of me any- 
how you like. Give me any job, and 
I’ll work to square things and get 
enough to take me home. Lift-boy, head 
waiter, under-waiter, concierge, chauf- 
feur—” 

“Stop!” cried Monsieur Renault. 
The clouds had cleared miraculously. 
He advanced with outstretched hands, 
his eyes beaming a benign fraternity 
that was almost tender. ‘My friend, 
you are a miracle; you are a godsend; 
you are a gift straight from heaven. 
You have lifted a burden from my op- 
pressed spirit. You have saved my repu- 


tation. My friend, embrace me!” 
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Peter embraced. There was, indeed, 
no way out of it. 

“And now,” said the little French- 
man with the air of setting out at the 
head of conquering legions for Berlin, 
“now I will put us both on the road to 


fortune, Monsieur Middleton! 


S Sn: PRINCESS DE SALM-SALVADOR sat 
at her table by the window: She 
had been turning over some old letters, 
loosely tied together with a faded rib- 
bon; but now she sat there with her 
chin resting in the palm of her hand, 
staring sightlessly in front of her. She 
had forgotten her maid’s announcement 
and her own answer. Her painted face, 
in its blank artificial beauty, seemed 
more masklike than human. It was the 
first thing that Middleton saw as he 
entered at Monsieur Renault’s heels. 

The Princess started. The white, 
richly jeweled hand clutched the letters 
together with an instinctive movement 
of concealment and protection. Then 
she was herself again. Her features 
became if anything colder and more ex- 
pressionless. With her back to the light, 
she regained ten years of life, and her 
hand relaxed and lay carelessly extended 
on the satinwood table as though noth- 
ing on this earth were worth the hold- 
ing. 
“Ah, Monsieur Renault, so soon?” 

“Her Highness will perceive that her 
wishes are law. Behold the very person 
whom Her Highness seeks—Monsieur 
Middleton, a chauffeur par excellence, 
a gentleman, a man of honor, and penni- 
less. Voila!’ The manager waved his 
hands after the fashion of a conjurer 
who has produced a rabbit out of a 
flowerpot, but the Princess did not look 
at him. She was looking instead at 
Peter, with a glint of amusement in her 
cold eyes. 

“You have béen most prompt, Mon- 
sieur Renault,” she said absently. ‘Be 
assured I shall not forget. For the 
present—I will not detain you any 
longer.” 

Peter remained quietly at the door 
and waited. The list of his peculiar 
advantages had brought a flush to his 
thin cheeks, but he faced the arrogant, 
half contemptuous eyes unflinchingly. 
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“Your name and face are both fa- 
miliar,” she said at last with a languid 
insolence. “Is it possible that we have 
ever met, Mr. Middleton?” 

“It is just possible, Your Highness— 
in the columns of a society paper.” 

“Ah, you have figured socially?” 

“To a small extent, Your Highness,” 

“In what capacity?” 

He met the open sneer in her voice 
with a little bow. 

“As my wife’s husband.” 

“And your wife—” 

“Ts Mrs. Middleton.” 

She pondered a moment. 

“Mrs. Middleton, the American mil- 
lionairess ?”’ 

“The same.” 

“And now you are—” 

“Merely Mr. Middleton, at 
Highness’ service.” 

“And so Mr. Middleton has been los- 
ng Mrs. Middleton’s millions at the 
Casino?” she asked. 

“Pardon me, Your Highness: 
Middleton and millions have 
ceased to have any connection.” 

The Princess frowned. 

“T am beginning to understand,” she 
said. “You will excuse me, but as 
hitherto all my chauffeurs have proved 
themselves cheats, I make it my custom 
to inquire closely into their past and 
character. I do not suppose that it will 
make the slightest difference in the long 
run, since money, it appears, corrupts 
angels; but that is my custom. Since 
you are now merely Mr. Middleton, I 
can but suppose that your American 
wife has—divorced you.” 

“Your Highness is entirely mistaken.” 

“A quarrel, then?” 

“Not even that. My wife and I are 
devoted to each other. We dined to- 
gether at her Mentone villa only three 
nights ago. Our only trouble is that 
we agree.” 

“An unusual complaint,” the Princess 
commented ironically. “Might I in- 
quire further for an explanation?” 

He hesitated an instant. He did not 
know why he had not long since turned 
his back on her bitter arrogance.- Her 
questions stung him. He felt as though 
she were holding him under a micro- 
scope and with cruelly conscious fingers 
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prodding the wound that he endeavored 
to carry lightly. But then there was 
an unpaid bill and an uneaten break- 
fast and a growing interest. 

“Your Highness has just said that 
money corrupts angels. I think that is 
true. One thing, at least, I know; and 
that is that when a man who isn’t any 
angel lives on money he hasn’t even 
earned or inherited, it becomes a sort of 
poison to him ; it makes him—well, what 
we call a ‘waster,’ a good-for-nothing.” 

“Is that your wife’s opinion?” 

Her eyes were lowered, and suddenly 
he forgot their hardness. He saw only 
the fair, still beautiful hair, and the 
delicate hand lying outstretched where 
the sunlight caught the facet of a price- 
less diamond and flashed back in a hun- 
dred different colors. Vividly, poig- 
nantly, he remembered another golden 
head, a pair of hands that had clung 
to him, and a faint voice, broken with 
tears and laughter, that had desperately 
and for the last time proclaimed its 
owner’s convictions. ‘Oh, Peter, I do 
love you—I do love you, my dear. If 
only you wouldn’t ask me to respect 
you, you poor helpless duffer!” At 
which memory Peter winced and 
straightened his shoulders. 

“That undoubtedly is my wife’s opin- 
ion,” he said in a low voice. “And— 
and she is quite right,” he added loyal- 
ly. 

“And so you desert her?” 

“Not her—the millions, Your High- 
ness.” 

She was playing sightlessly with the 
faded ribbon. 

“You will go back one day. Mr. Mid- 
dleton ?” 

“When I have earned the right to go 
back.” 

She looked at him again, but this time 
she did not use her lorgnette. Her eyes 
had softened. It seemed to him that 
they looked at him through a suddenly 
lowered veil. 

“Mr. Middleton, you are a very un- 
usual young man. If you are half as 
unusual as you seem, I may help you 
considerably on your way. I have the 
power. If I rarely use it, it is because 
it rarely seems to me worth while. But 
for the present you please me. There 
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is no need to proclaim your position to 
the world. Continue as Mr. Middleton, 
if you prefer it. I drive out at three 
o’clock. The manager will tell you all 
you need to know.” 

“TI thank Your Highness. 
my best.” 

She waved her hand with the old im- 
patient contempt, and he bowed and 
turned toward the door. But before he 
reached it, she rose suddenly to her feet 
and called to him. 

“Mr. Middleton!” 

She had taken an impulsive step 
toward him. The light was behind her, 
and the outline of her graceful figure 
made her face, now half in shadow, look 
almost young. 

“Mr. Middleton, I am _ thinking— 
wondering if you are right. See, I am 
an old woman, a very bitter, unpleasant 
old woman,’—she laughed shortly, un- 
steadily,—“‘and you are young, strong, 
lovable. Has it never occurred to you 
that many years may pass before you 
have ‘earned the right to go back,’ and 
that then you will be as I am, old and 
bitter and—unlovable?” 

“Your Highness, I have thought of 
that. But I can’t help it. Even a good- 
for-nothing has a certain self-respect.” 

“Self-respect!’ Her voice rang 
scornfully. “Is it not mere personal 
vanity? Does it not occur to you how 
she—your wife will suffer?” 

“She—she wishes things to be as they 
are,” he retorted almost sullenly. 

“Then she will regret it.” As though 
ashamed of her quick outburst, she 
turned from him, once more listlessly 
indifferent. ‘Well, I have warned 
you. So be it. At three o’clock, Mr. 
Middleton.” 

“At three o’clock, Your Highness.” 

He went out, closing the door quietly 
behind him. 


I shall do 
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és ESSIEURS, 
Rien ne va plus: 

The hard monotony of the croupier’s 
voice broke through the subdued, mali- 
cious jingle of money, and then once 
more the click of the roulette pre- 
dominated over a tense stillness. Even 
for that haunt of fever-driven passions 
the suspense was unusual. Men and 
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women who throughout the evening had 
never lifted their haggard, fascinated 
eyes from their own fortunes now looked 
up, and for once their unmasked faces 
revealed a human interest, half grudg 
ing, half sympathetic, wholly curious. 

On the number eighteen there stood 
a neat pile of gold, and at the edge o! 
the table stood the man to whom, for 
the brief period measured by the silent 
moving wheel, the gold belonged. He 
had played for an hour, and each time it 
had been on the number eighteén and for 
the same amount. Each time he had lost. 
His dogged defiance of fate acted like 
a magnet. Little by little the crowd 
around him had deepened, and the first 
idle curiosity gave place to a kind of 
awe. In the midst of their sordid, 
greedy little tragedies the gamblers 
recognized this man’s fight as very dif 
ferent—a grim and desperate struggle 
for something of which the gold was 
but the symbol. But the man himself 
gave no sign. He was very tall, with 
an unusual face, undeniably handsome, 
but deeply lined, whether with vice or 
bitter misfortune it was hard to tell. 
Neither were his age and position easy 
to guess at. The coal-black hair and 
short mustache were already streaked 
with gray ; yet he carried himself youth- 
fully and with a certain dignity and 
self-confidence ‘which contrasted with 
the shabbiness of his clothes. 

“A millionaire in masquerade!” some 
one whispered to his neighbor. 

“A poor devil at his last plunge,” 
was the answer. “I know him—a Rus- 
sian, Ivan Markoff, by name.” 

“Rouge—huit—gagne!” came emo- 
tionlessly from the head of the table. 
The long-handled rake swept the baize, 
and the little pile of gold followed its 
predecessors. The loser looked up. He 
was smiling faintly as though at some 
amusing thought, and seemed uncon- 
scious of the tense expectancy that 
awaited his next move. He turned and 
jostled blindly against the man behind 
him. Both apologized. The elder man 
made a courteous move of the hand. 

“T am not playing any more. If you 
care to take my place, monsieur—” 

“Many thanks. But I am a mere spec- 
tator.” 
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“Monsieur has no desire to tempt for- 
tune?” 

Peter Middleton laughed. 

“T have already tempted her con- 
siderably. Hitherto she has proved im- 
mune to my blandishments. I am be- 
ginning to give up hope.” 

“Ah, that is an uncomfortable feel- 
ing.” 

The stranger was still smiling pleas- 
antly if a trifle absently, but the eyes 
that met Middleton’s for a quick inter- 
rogative second were terrible. He 
lowered them at once, as though con- 
scious that they had betrayed too much, 
and added quietly: ‘Monsieur has 
courage. It is not easy to have lost 
and to retreat. Most of us go on.” 

‘My losses have been made in another 
way,” Peter observed. 

“What! You have never played?” 

“Not at this particular game.” 

By this time they had moved out of 
the circle of players, whose transient in- 
terest had already swept back in the old 
narrow channels, and the stranger 
glanced quickly at the man beside him. 

The stranger frowned thoughtfully. 

“They say beginners have luck,’ he 
said. ‘Monsieur, it is not my custom 
to ask favors, but to-night is a very 
special night with me. Will you play 
this louis for me?” 

Middleton hesitated. Something in 
this man’s set and haggard face troubled 
him. He had the feeling that other and 
perhaps heavier responsibilities were 
being added to his own personal bur- 
dens. Yet the man’s eyes pleaded with 
a fierce, desperate eloquence. 

“Tf you wish it—certainly. 
shall I play?” 

“Eighteen,” came the stubborn an- 
swer from between clenched teeth. “I 
shall wait for you—outside.” 


What 


IDDLETON elbowed his way back 
to the table. He wondered at the 
beating of his own heart as he laid the 
gold-piece on the empty square. No 
one else had played the number. To the 
superstitious fancy of the gamblers, it 
rested under the shadow of misfortune. 
“Messieurs, faites vos jeux!” 
Middleton closed his eyes. The soli- 
tary piece of gold had seemed to wink 
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at him with an evil, threatening sig- 
nificance. The croupier’s voice droned 
across the table. 

“Rouge—seize—gagne!” 

When Peter opened his eyes, the piece 
of gold had already vanished. He 
turned slowly away and crossed the 
magnificent half-empty rooms to the 
exit. There with his elbows resting on 
the broad balustrade which looks out 
over the gardens seaward, the Russian 
awaited him. He did not turn, and 
Peter touched him lightly on the shoul- 
der. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 

Ivan Markoff drew himself up at 
once. The light from an electric lamp 
flashed on the gaunt, colorless face. 

“There is nothing to regret, mon- 
sieur,” he said- gently and courteously. 
“You did your best, and you have only 
confirmed my own opinion. I thank 
you!” 

He raised his hat and went on down 
the great steps to the garden. 

For an instant Middleton wavered. 
It was not his business, and he re- 
minded himself sternly that his previous 
endeavors to set other people’s houses 
in order had not been attended by any 
good fortune for himself. And Middle- 
ton, for once, was earnestly intent on 
being practical ; but a minute later, hav- 
ing satisfied his conscience by this for- 
mal protest, he was hurrying down the 
steps in the stranger’s wake. The 
stranger, however, had already disap- 
peared. 

It was now after midnight, and the 
gardens were practically empty. <A 
brilliant moonlight threw fantastic 
shadows over the deserted paths, and an 
exquisite perfume of hidden flowers 
added to a pervading sense of unreality. 
To right and left Middleton could hear 
retreating footsteps, dying ghostlike 
into the silence; but which of them to 
follow he could not tell. The uncer- 
tainty drove him to a decision. He 
chose a narrow side-path, not knowing 
why but with a blind confidence in des- 
tiny, and began to run. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly the path 
came to an end. - He had reached a 
raised clearing which looked far out 
onto the bay. Before him stretched the 





“Your chance!” Peter shouted. “The turn of the tide!” The Russian nodded. With bowed heads, the two 
men rushed the first broad flight of stairs. 
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sea, a silver mirror against the glitter- 
ing surface of which a man’s figure 
stood out like an immense sharply out- 
lined shadow. His back was turned. 
He seemed to be gazing meditatively out 
on to the moon-flooded sweep of water ; 
but as Peter burst upon him, he glanced 
back over his shoulder. Peter stood 
there breathless, speechless, over- 
whelmed with the sense of his own su- 
preme absurdity. 

“Well, monsieur ?”’ 

The man’s face was hidden, but if the 
voice were an index to its expression, it 
must have been very calm and faintly 
amused. 

Middleton caught his breath. 

“Really, I beg your pardon—” 

“Do not apologize. The gardens are 
public property, and the night is su- 
perb. It is strange how little we human 
beings care for beauty. In this little 
paradise we must needs build ourselves 
a hell, and subsequently the hell is the 
only thing we care about. But there— 
I philosophize, and you were running. 
You were in a hurry?” 

Peter drew himself up. He had the 
dignity to be honest. 

“I must repeat my apology,” he said. 
“T am not accustomed to the atmosphere 
of the place. It got into my brain, and 
my imagination bolted with me. I have 
made a very considerable fool of myself.” 

“Pray say no more. As you suggest, 
Monte Carlo is a dangerous place for 
the nerves. I wish you a pleasant con- 
tinuation of your stroll, monsieur.” 

He turned away. His right hand, 
which had rested on the marble balus- 
trade, slipped. There was a curious 
sound,—sharp, metallic,—and for an in- 
finitesimal second something that had 
lain hidden flashed in the moonlight. 
What happened then Middleton never 
clearly remembered. The first thing he 
realized with a curiously cold-blooded 
joy was that he had recovered his old 
strength and that the stranger’s wrist 
had cracked like a brokén reed in his 
grip. The man stumbled backward, 
gasping with pain and anger, and Peter 
tossed the revolver recklessly over the 
edge of the parapet. He heard it go 
crashing down through the bushes, and 
looked after it ruefully. 
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“I hope the thing doesn’t fall on 
somebody’s head,” he said with practical 
concern. ‘How careless of me!” 

The stranger laughed unsteadily. 

“You are a strange young man,” he 
said, ‘““—and a very foolish one.” 

“Not half so foolish as I thought,” 
Peter retorted. 

They looked at each other through 
the half-light. The stranger was nurs- 
ing his wrist, and Peter hastened to 
apologize. 

“T am afraid I hurt you.” 

“It’s nothing of any importance—a 
mere trifle. I suppose you expect me to 
be grateful ?” 

“No,” said Peter, “I don’t.” 

“Then what do you expect? Do you 
really suppose, young man, that if I did 
not act on a mad already regretted im- 
pulse, your interference is likely to make 
any difference? To-night or to-morrow 
night—what does it matter? A man of 
my years does not easily change his 
mind.” 

“No, I suppose not,” Peter admitted. 
Yet he stood there with folded arms, 
very obstinate and a trifle truculent. 
“I’m glad I did it, all the same.” 

“And pray—why ?” 

“T can’t exactly tell you—buf I should 
have felt that it was a pity.” 

“And how are you going to prevent it 
becoming a pity?” 

“T shall take steps,’ said Peter sol- 
emnly and with no idea what he meant. 

The stranger laughed outright. 

“Steps! Can you make life worth 
living for a man who has nothing left 
to live for?” 

“T shall do my best. 
that it is not possible. If it’s only the 
wretched money—”’ He hesitated. 
“Look here, can’t I help?” said Peter 
Middleton, chauffeur. 


I cannot believe 


E stood there with outstretched 

hand, frankly, beautifully oblivious 
to facts. He was once more Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s husband. There was fifty thou- 
sand pounds to his credit at Barclays’ 
—this man was ruined, despairing. For 
the first time the clogging, detested mil- 
lions revealed themselves as something 
splendid, a power that he had hitherto 
misjudged and misused. Only when his 
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hand was taken and held for an instant 
in a strong, grateful clasp did he re- 
remember that the power was gone— 
that he had thrown it away as the price 
of his right to be plain Peter Middleton 
and nothing else in the world. 

“T thank you,” the Russian said 
simply. “It touches me that you should 
have faith in a man whom you have only 
known as an embittered, reckless gam- 
bler. Yet you are right. I never gam- 
bled before to-night. And to-night I 
gambled away forty thousand francs. 
These forty thousand francs were the 
savings from ten years of struggle in 
every part of the world. That must 
seem to you the act of a madman.” 

“But you are not mad,” said Peter 
stolidly. 

“T am not sure—I often wonder. A 
man who has lived for ten years with 
one thought and two warring passions 
comes perilously near madness. But 
then I am a Russian—you are an Eng- 
lishman, practical and cold-blooded. 
You would not understand.” 

Middleton stared gloomily seaward. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “Though 
I am English, I haven’t been particular- 
ly practical so far—and I’ve had a good 
deal of experience in the art of making 
a mess of things. As it happens, I—I’m 
in pretty deep waters myself at the pres- 
ent moment.” 

“Money ?” 

“No—that is to say—chiefly other 
things.” 

“It’s the other things that count, 
though,” the Russian said gravely, “and 
among the other things is the love of a 
woman, is it not?” 

“Yes,” said Peter, gruff and awkward 
with emotion. 

The Russian nodded to himself. 

“And when love is given—as I gave 
it—by a poor, unknown devil to a wo- 
man with wealth and rank, it becomes a 
disaster. That was my fate. At the 
time, neither of us cared. We were 
young—we loved. What else mattered? 
It was a runaway match. We were mad- 
ly happy. But there was—as there al- 
ways is—an afterward. They forced my 
wife’s title upon me and then told her 
that I had married her for it. They 
poisoned her mind against me. We 


quarreled. She reproached me, and I 
left her—not to return, until I had 
proved myself either worthy of her re- 
spect or strong enough to win my way 
unaided. But everything was against 
me. I grew old in the struggle. I saw 
that unless luck came to my aid, my life 
would be over before I had conquered. 
So to-night I gave Luck her chance. 
You know her answer. The game is 
over.” 

“You must forget,” Peter declared 
without conviction. 

“Can you forget, Englishman?” 

“Of course not—I don’t want to. 
I—” He broke off. “If you feel like 
that,” he said energetically, “then you 
ought to go back to her.” 

“Are you going back?” 

“Oh, hang it—no!” 

They confronted each other for a mo- 
ment’s silence. Peter’s face had become 
flushed and stubborn. He could not pos- 
sibly explain to this entire stranger that 
his—Peter Middleton’s—position was 
unique in the world’s history. 

“You see yourself that what you sug- 
gest is impossible,” the Russian re- 
sumed, lifting his fine head. “A man’s 
pride has to be reckoned with, my 
friend.” 

“Pride!” Peter retorted contemptu- 
ously. ‘Wounded vanity! Has _ it 
never occurred to you how your wife is 
suffering—that you are ruining her life 
as well as your own?” 

“She was unjust,” came the fierce in- 
terruption. 

“And she has regretted it.” And 
Peter Middleton drew himself up. He 
felt convinced—fired with a great en- 
thusiasm. For no reason that he could 
think of, the Princess had occurred to 
him ; and the picture of her tired, faded 
beauty had been like an inspiration. 
“She has regretted it!” he repeated 
triumphantly. 

“If I could believe that! But she 
would never regret an unproven in- 
justice—” 

“Give Luck another chance to prove 
everything to you both! Promise me!” 

There was another silence. But 
Peter knew that behind the darkness 
there smoldered a new emotion—some- 
thing that he himself had kindled. The 
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Russian turned at last with a laugh in 
which there quivered self-mocgkery—and 
a rising, incredulous hope. 

“To-night or to-morrow!” he said. 
“Well, I will gamble for a last time. 
I will give Fate another week.” 


7 AM disappointed in you,” said the 

Princess de Salm-Salvador. “I give 
you a thousand francs a month. And now 
already you leave me. Who else is going 
to give you a thousand francs, I should 
like to know? You are a very agreeable 
young man and an excellent driver, but 
you have not the business gumption of a 
frog.” 

“No,” said Peter, meekly gathering 
up his last wages. ‘Your Highness is 
perfectly right.” 

“T can but suppose that now at least 
you will have the sense and decency to 
return to your poor wife.” 

“No,” said Peter in quite another 
tone, and utterly regardless of respect. 

She turned and looked at him. He 
had never seen her face so hard—or so 
expressive. 

“You are a perfect fool, Mr. Middle- 
ton,”’ she said. 

“Ves, Your Highness.’ 

“You can go!” 

He went. He left her playing idly 
with a long and wonderful string of 
pearls, her head erect, her face, reflected 
in the mirror, drawn and bitter. 

Peter Middleton bade the Hotel In- 
cognito and its affable manager fare- 
well. The train which was to bear him 
back to England and new fortune ieft 
at eight o’clock. It was now seven, and 
a late twilight had already begun to set 
in. He crossed the avenue. In a side- 
street which fashion never frequents he 
found a modest little pension which he 
entered with an air of familiarity. A 
door on the first floor opened. 

“TI did not know whether you would 
really come,” the Russian observed 
calmly. “In Monte Carlo engagements 
are easily forgotten—especially when 
they are of a disagreeable kind. But you 
are welcome, Mr. Middleton.” 

“Thanks.” He looked his host 
steadily in the eyes. “I was not likely 
to forget. The week is up.” 

*tVes,’? 
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“And nothing has happened to change 
your resolution ?” 

“Nothing. Wont you be seated?” 

Middleton shook his head. 

“‘My train leaves shortly. And I have 
—a—a lot of luggage to look after.” 

Middleton hesitated. Then he squared 
his shoulders like a man facing a Her- 
culean and unpleasant task. 

“T want you to let me play at Provi- 
dence, Markoff,” he blurted out. “As 
you know, I am—immensely wealthy— 
Mrs. Middleton’s husband, in fact. 
There’s nothing I can’t do. Just at 
present I’m rather short, but I’ve two 
thousand francs here which I simply 
don’t know what to do with. I ask you 
as a favor to accept it—as—a loan, if 
you insist. It may give you a fresh 
start. I have, in fact, the feeling that 
it will bring you luck—” He ended, 
stammering. His face was flushed ; his 
eyes were as shifty as a criminal’s. But 
the Russian noticed nothing. He stood 
with the sheaf of paper-money in his 
hand, frowning moodily in front of him. 

“T cannot,” he said. “It is impos- 
sible.” 

“Nonsense! Why not? If I were 
some poor beggar, it would be different. 
But a _ millionaire! Good heavens, 
what’s a couple of thousand francs to 
me!’ His manner had become positive- 
ly vulgar. He blushed for himself, but 
the Russian’s dark eyes blazed with a 
passionate gratitude. 

“You are something more than a mil- 
lionaire, Mr. Middleton!” he exclaimed. 
“You are a man with a great heart. I 
feel that it is churlish and ungenerous 
to refuse such an offer—yet I must. 
Even money cannot help me now. I am 
too old to begin again. I can only 
thank you—” He laid the money on the 
table and held out his hand. Peter 
Middleton did not accept it. He was 
looking curiously about him. 

“There’s something wrong,” he said 
abruptly. ‘Don’t you notice—the smell, 
the light—a sort. of reflection. Don’t 
you see?” 

“Tt comes from the window.” 


AAAREOFF pulled aside the blinds. 
Instantly the dull glow which had 
imperceptibly spread over the poorly 





lighted room brightened to a glare. The 
street outside was blood-red; a great 
column of smoke, yellow and dense, rose 
above the crests of the trees, carrying 
with it a roar of voices. Markoff 
uttered an exclamation. Peter said 
nothing. He burst open the door, and 
the next minute was racing down the 
street, the Russian at his heels. 

Outside, the air had already become 
thick and suffocating. Through the 
clouds of slow-rising smoke a constant 
shower of sparks blazed out like some 
stupendous artificial display, and then 
sank through the darkness onto the 
seething crowd beneath. The Hotel In- 
cognito and its adjacent buildings were 
ablaze. As far as could be judged, the 
fire had broken out on the first story, for 
the ground-floor inhabitants were al- 
ready in safety. But against the hide- 
ously illuminated windows of the second 
floor a woman’s figure stood out—a 
piteous, frantic figure of appeal and 
fear. Beneath everything was panic- 
stricken confusion. The crowd, with its 
surface of cosmopolitan scum, surged 
backward and forward, screaming and 
gesticulating, held in order only by the 
drawn swords of the gendarmes. As 
yet no help had arrived. Monsieur Ren- 
ault rushed from official to official, half 
demented with terror, his high voice 
drowned in the uproar, and the crack 
and thunder of bursting timber. 

Peter Middleton and his companion 
urged their way to the front. No op- 
position was offered them. In that chaos 
of indecision any determined will would 
have swept all before it. As yet the 
two men had exchanged no word, but 
on the threshold of the burning building 
Middleton glanced back. 

“Your chance!”’ Peter shouted. 
turn of the tide!” 

The Russian nodded. His quick 
Slavonic imagination had already recog- 
nized a terrible but God-sent oppor- 
tunity. This was the great test—the 
justification of his life, the proof of his 
worthiness. With bowed heads, the two 
men rushed the first broad flight of 
stairs. Hitherto they had had only 
smoke to encounter; here was the very 
heart of the furnace. A sheet of flame 
rose up on either hand, leaving a ter- 
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rible narrow passage upward. Neither 
looked back or hesitated. They reached 
the second landing. The smoke thick- 
ened again. They could scarcely see 
each other save by the intermittent 
burst of flame. Speech was impossible. 
Middleton burst open the door of the 
Princess’ suite. Here he glanced back 
for an instant and signaled—then with 
his handkerchief pressed to his mouth, 
plunged into the yellow, opaque dark- 
ness and was lost to sight. Markoff 
followed. The smoke half choked, half 
blinded him, but he was still fearlessly 
resolute, upheld by an heroic confidence 
in his new destiny. On his hands and 
knees he groped his way forward 
through the drifting clouds. He had no 
knowledge of his whereabouts—only 
that reckless confidence. His hands 
touched something,—a piece of fur- 
niture, a table—and in that same in- 
stant a flame shot up out of the dark- 
ness, framing the window opposite in 
a lurid brilliancy by which he could see 
what lay before him. 
A string of pearls! 


wert passed then through his 

brain was scarcely a thought, and 
yet it covered in that brief second of 
hesitation a whole gamut of emotions, of 
unformed reasonings. This was his 
chance. Wealth! And no human being 
would ever know! He was not conscious 
of having come to any decision. Then 
the pearls were in his pocket. He turned 
and groped his way back. 

The passage between the flames had 
narrowed. His nerve had left him. He 
had lost his confidence—his courage. He 
rushed forward in a blind panic, indif- 
ferent to the scorching walls on either 
hand, unconscious of pain. As he 
reached the ground, the whole world be- 
hind him seemed to collapse in a 
hideous, deafening roar. A dozen will- 
ing hands dragged him into safety. The 
manager wailed beside him. 

“The Princess! The Princess!’ 

But Markoff shook his head stupidly. 

“T know nothing. No human being 
could have escaped. It was hell.” 

They let him go. He forced his way 
through the crowd, which gave place to 
him in awe-stricken, half-ashamed ad- 
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miration. After what seemed an eternity 
he reached the little sitting-room and 
closed and locked the door. Then he 
understood what had happened. He 
took the pearls from his pocket and laid 
them on the table. It seemed to him 
that they burned his hands. Though 
his brain was quite calm, it could only 
formulate one thought. ‘You are a 
thief and a traitor and a murderer.” He 
thought of the man he had left behind 
him. He dropped down on his knees, 
groaning in an agony of remorse and 
self-loathing. 

Some one tapped at the door. He 
rose instantly—grown suddenly very 
calm. They had come; they had found 
out, after all. They would arrest him; 
so much the better—he was glad. He 
turned the key with a steady hand. But 
neither gendarmes nor crowd awaited 
him—only a man whom for the first 
instant he did not recognize. The 
visitor’s clothes hung about him in 
shapeless rags; his face was blackened 
by smoke to an indecipherable blur. And 
in his arms he carried the motionless 
figure of a woman. 

“Middleton !” 

“Yes. Let me come in, will you? I 
brought her here—the nearest place. It 
was touch and go. Came down the back 
stairs—thought you were done for.” 

“So I am.” 

Peter scarcely heard the quiet inter- 
ruption. He laid his fragile burden on 
the sofa and bent over her. 

“She isn’t hurt—a mere faint. Look!’ 

The silence troubled him. He raised 
his eyes for an instant and saw Markoff 
standing motionless by the table. The 
face of the man was terrible—distraught 
with grief. But he did not look at Mid- 
dleton. He was looking at the Princess 
de Salm-Salvador, who lay there peace- 
fully, a curious little smile about the 
once hard, now almost childish mouth. 

“My God!” he said under his breath. 
He came forward like a man hypnotized. 
In his outstretched hand he held a string 
of pearls. ‘That was my chance,” he 
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said monotonously, 
saved her—my wife. 
these !” 

The eyes of the Princess opened. 
They rested on him, and instantly they 
seemed to catch up into their blue depths 
a dawning light which brightened there 
to a full and glorious blaze of recog- 
nition. 

“Ivan!” she whispered. ‘“Ivan—I 
knew somehow that you would come—at 
last. My dear—my husband, I knew 
that you would forgive. I have been so 
sad—such a miserable, remorse-stricken 
old woman. But now you have forgiven 
—have come back—” 


“IT might have 
And—I stole 
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HE mask had fallen. Behind the 

paint and powder there was the face 
of a radiant love and happiness. He 
dropped on his knees beside her and 
crushed his lips against her hand. 

“Thérése—Thérése, you do not un- 
derstand—you do not know.” 

“Your Highness has been miraculous- 
ly saved,” said Middleton coolly and dis-. 
tinctly. “Your Highness owes her life 
to this gentleman.” 

“T know—I knew then—it was like 
my dreams of you, Ivan.” 

Her voice died away. Her head, with 
the faded, disordered golden hair, 
dropped back wearily against her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

“Do you think,” the Russian began 
hoarsely, ““—do you think I shall let her 
believe that lie?” 

Peter Middleton nodded. 

“T think so,” he said. “I think you 
owe that much, Prince. The proof 
which you demanded has been given you 
and you dare not sacrifice her twice to 
your pride. Make her happy—let her 
belief in you be justified. It is the only 
possible atonement.” 

He fled. It was only an hour later 
that he remembered the two thousand 
francs he had left behind him. Thus 
Peter Middleton returned to his native 
shores with empty pockets and a con- 
tented heart. 


“ID ALS,” another of Peter Middleton’s extraordinary adventures, will be described 
in the next—the December—issue of THrt GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 





By John Barton Oxford 


Milly jumped to her feet. 

A look deadly as bullets 

willy cast at Celia Folsom, 
poised there on the wall in 
: the August sunshine. 
‘ 
% 
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pre! bit of land just big 

etal for them, the white 

buildings of the Floyd farm stand out 

sharply against the greens of summer or 

the dull browns of autumn, or become 

but indistinct outlines against the snows 
of winter. 

Sloping acres, flinty, rock-bound, ease 
themselves down to other acres far more 
fertile on either side of Fiddler’s Brook 
—a mad little torrent in the springtime, 
a series of mud-holes when the heat of 
August has tamed its erstwhile wild 
soul. 

From the round, smooth-worn stone 
with the square hole in its center—once 
the nether stone of a grist-mill—which 
is the step of the side door of the 
farmhouse, one can follow the turns of 
the road, winding down Job’s Hill, 
crossing the stone culvert that spans 
Fiddler’s Brook and turning sharply to 
the right just beyond it to disappear in 
the shadows under looming pines. 

The woman who stood on that round 


'H| “yy (ALFWwAay up Job’s Hill, ona 


door-stone, looking down the slope to- 


that point where the road lost itself 
in the clump of pines, was tall and 
gaunt and angular. Her hair was iron- 
gray and thinning too rapidly. Her 
cheek-bones stood out overprominently. 
Her eyes, once blue, had faded to a non- 
descript color—gray approximated it 
most closely. Her mouth was small, 
thin-lipped, austere. Toil on _ those 
flinty acres that sloped down to Fiddler’s 
Brook, more toil in the richer bottom- 
land, along with the worries of un- 
toward seasons, too much rain here, too 
little there, had done their worst for her. 
She was forty-five and looked fifteen 
years older. Her thin hands—strong and 
bony for all that thinness—gave the 
impression of talons. Her shoulders 
forever sagged as if expecting added 
burdens. Something of the flint of the 
hillside seemed to have crept into her 
face and her bearing—something hard, 
unyielding, submissively patient beyond 
all belief. 

Of all the names that might have 
fitted her, hers was, incongruously 
enough, Milly. 
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The sun, a huge red ball in the first 
warm haze of the year, had topped the 
pines momentarily and then gone down 
behind them. Fiddler’s Brook, replete 
with its annual oblation of melting 
snow, roared and hissed and overflowed 
its bank on its yearly cut-up. A brush- 
fire her brother Cass had started earlier 
in the afternoon in the middle of some 
plowed land below the house had burned 
itself nearly out, but still sent a pale, 
wavering line of smoke straight upward 
in the still air. All that first warmth 
of spring came to Milly Floyd on the 
door-stone—touched her, yet left her un- 
touched. 

Presently, emerging from the deep- 
ening shadows beneath the pines, she 
saw the figure for which she had been 
waiting. Caswell Floyd crossed the 
culvert and came swinging up the wind- 
ing road that climbed Job’s Hill. 
Milly’s eyes brightened at the sight of 
him, grew clouded, brightened once 
again and then dulled. She sat down on 
the doorsill. Widening streaks of red 
shot up through the haze from behind 
the black silhouettes of the pines. 

If the first breath of spring had left 
Milly untouched, it had not passed her 
brother by. It was in his eyes, in his 
step, in his whole bearing, as he came 
into the yard. He was younger than 
Milly by twenty-two years. He was 
tall, erect, rather striking—as warm 
as she was cold, as full of life and fire 
as she was dispirited. Even the old 
clothes he wore had a certain distinc- 
tion about them; cven the old gray hat 
had an air all its own—in the way its 
brim was turned down, in the manner 
its crown was rolled over. 

He tossed the mail from the village 
post office into his sister’s lap—the 
paper, some seed-catalogues, a post card 
—and sat down beside her on the door- 
sill. He took off the old gray hat and 
hung it on one knee. He drew in a 
deep breath of the warm air that smelled 
of pines and wet earth and the smoke of 
the brush-fire. 

“Spring, Milly!” he said. “Wake up! 
Smell it! Gee, aint it good!” 

She was fumbling with the paper. 

“What's the news to-day, Cass?” 

“No better.” 
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“Aint they holdin’ em?” 

“Gone back a few miles more.” 

“They must be losiu’ men somethin’ 
awful.” 

“But gaining ground all the time. We 
can’t get around that.” 

She unfolded the paper. In the fail- 
ing light she scanned the heavy head- 
lines. 

“Lord, Cass!” 

He did not seem to hear. He was 
looking frowningly at the thin spirals 
of pale smoke wavering upward from 
that dying brush-fire. 


“Thousands and thousands of ’em!’” 


“And I’m sitting here.” 
“Cass !” 


ee dropped the paper, pushed it 

out of her lap with a sharp rustling 
of its pages. For the first time the dull 
eyes glowed. Terror, anxiety, were in 
them. 

“I’m sitting here—young, strong, the 
kind they want. Sitting here!” 

The terror died out of the woman’s 
eyes. They were cold again, hard, 
flinty, unyielding. 

“We settled that long ago. What you 
talkin’ about it again for?” 

“Sitting here, comfortable, peaceful, 
quiet—” 

“Cass !”” 

“Well, aint I?” 

“They've got to be fed. Some one’s 
got to raise the stuff. What are you 
here for, Cass? What are you out of 
college this year for? Aint it to raise 
all you can on the place? Aint it to do 
your part that way? Aint we talked 
that over?” 

“Young, 
want—” 

“Young, strong, the kind to raise 
the crops they need. We talked it all 
over, didn’t we? What you gettin’ un- 
easy again for, Cass?” 

He looked at her queerly. He fum- 
bled with the brim of the old gray hat 
on his knee. 

“You needn’t worry, Milly. I aint 
going to leave you. I’m going to stick 
by you. I’m going to raise a whale of 
a crop on this old place. I’ve got 
courage of several kinds, I guess, Milly. 
I’ve got courage enough to do the right 


strong, the kind they 
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thing by you after you’ve done the right 
thing by me. I aint going—yet.” 

“Don’t put it that way. Don’t make 
me feel I’m holdin’ you back, Cass. 
What did we decide? What has Judge 
Harmon and lots of others told you? 
They don’t want to take farmers. 
Your duty’s here raising all the stuff 
you can. I’m going to work with you, 
right in the fields again. I’m going to 
help. They want crops. We'll give ’em 
crops off the old place here. Your duty’s 
here, plain enough. Be sensible!” 

His eyes were still on the smoke- 
spirals. He smiled slowly, with a cer- 
tain air of resignation. 

“Crops, Milly!” 

“They need what you can raise here 
more than they need you to carry a 
gun. Aint I asked Judge Harmon? 
Aint he said so? Aint I even asked him 
what would happen if the draft got 
you? And aint he said you'd be 
exempted, being a farmer and wanted 
here to raise all the stuff you could? I 
guess that settles it, Judge Harmon be- 
ing head of the exemption-board.” 

“Crops!” 

“T’ll get your supper now, Cass.” 

She got up from the doorsill. She 
started to go inside, but paused a mo- 
ment, hesitatingly, almost shyly, almost 
with something like shame, put her hand 
on his hair. 

“Cass, sometimes it takes more cour- 
age to do what’s best, what’s right, than 
it does to do what we’d like*to.” 

“I guess that’s so!” 

“But you got courage, Cass.” 

“Maybe.” 

“And you'll do the right thing.” 

“T’ll do the right thing, Milly. I'll 
do it no matter what it costs, nor how 
much courage it takes. I’ll do the right 
thing by you; you’ve done the right 
thing by me.” 

“Cass, it aint me. It’s the crops. 
They’ve got to have crops. More’n was 
ever raised before. They got to have 
em over there, and we've got to have 
’em here.” 

“Maybe, Milly.” 

“T’ll get supper now. I’ll make you 
a corn omelet—and strong coffee.” 

He made no comment as she went into 
the kitchen. 


Sats epi a onal 
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OMETIME after midnight Milly 
Floyd awoke. The calm of that 

spring sunset had been the forerunner 
of storm. The wind was rising to a 
half-gale. It came whirling down Job’s 
Hill to whine and sigh and scream about 
the eaves. Between gusts Fiddler’s 
Brook roared away beneath the culvert. 
Rain was stinging the windowpanes 
sharply. 

Milly tried to go to sleep again, but 
the wind began rattling the window- 
sashes all over the house. A loose shut- 
ter somewhere was banging away with 
nerve-racking thuds. She got up, pulled 
on an old wrapper, lighted her lamp. 
She would find the banging shutter and 
fasten it, and stick wedging match-stubs 
in the nearest and most loudly rattling 
of the window-sashes. 

She stepped into the narrow hall- 
way, bare, cold, austere as herself, that 
divided the upper story of the house. 
Across from her own room Cass’ door 
was ajar. The light from her lamp 
streamed full upon that curly brown 
head on the pillow, one arm beneath it, 
as Cass always slept, had slept from 
earliest childhood. She paused irreso- 
lute a moment, the banging shutter, the 
rattling window-sashes forgotten. 

She pushed the door farther open. 
She tiptoed into the room. She stood 
above him, looking down at him with 
a light in those faded eyes he had never 
seen there. The lamp was streaming 
up smokily. She did not notice it, nor 
the wind shaking the house, now, nor 
the roar of Fiddler’s Brook on its brief 
annual rampage. 

She put out one talonlike hand to 
touch ever so gently a lock of the curly 
brown hair. 

“Cass,” she whispered, “Cass, it’s 
callin’ you, aint it? You’re achin’ to 
go—fair eatin’ your heart out to go, 
and I can’t let you. No—no, not that! 
Not that! I can’t, Cass! I can’t! It’s 
the first thing in all your life I’ve ever 
denied you. I fought for you and 
worked for you and brought you 
up after Pa and Ma died. I 
worried and struggled for you, and 
kept things goin’ here for you. I saw 
you had good clothes, good things to 
eat, places to go to amuse yourself. I 
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never let up, no matter how hard things 
were, no matter how bad they looked. I 
slaved and sent you to college. I denied 
myself proper victuals at times to send 
you money. Not that I wa’n’t glad to. 
I was, Cass. You was worth it. You’ve 
always been worth it, and you always 
will be worth it. I aint never denied 
you one thing—not in all these years 
that I’ve worked for you since you was 
a little mite of a curly-headed young 
one when Pa and Ma died. 

“But this, Cass, this is the one thing 
I can’t give you! This is the one thing 
I can’t let you do. This is the one 
thing I’ve got to deny you. I’ve got to. 
I can’t help it. I can’t let you go. I 
can’t! 

“I’ve got to keep you here by hook 
or crook, somehow. You aint goin’ into 
this hell that’s broke loose in the world, 
if I can help it. I'll keep you here if 
I have to deceive you or lie to you or 
throw it in your face what I’ve done 
for you, and what you owe me for doin’ 
those things for you. You sha’n’t go! 
You sha’n’t! This is the one thing, the 
first thing, I’ve got to deny you!” 

Cass stirred uneasily, turned on his 
pillow. She started toward the door. 
But in a moment he was breathing heav- 
ily again. 

The wind shook the house. The loose 
shutter banged more loudly. Fiddler’s 
Brook had never had such an orgy as 
it was apparently having now. 

In the doorway, the smoking lamp 
held high, Milly stood looking back at 
that curly brown head. 

“You’re a man, Cass, every inch a 
man,” she whispered, “but you're all 
I’ve got, all I’ve ever had. I got to 
hold you back. I’ve got to keep you 
here, hook or crook, fair means or foul. 
You aint goin’! You aint—you aint!” 

She choked suddenly. She began to 
tremble. Emotion being a stranger to 
her heretofore, she was frightened, 
shocked, more than a little ashamed. 
She stole softly out of the room, gin- 
gerly pulling shut the door behind her. 

“Crops! Crops! That’s what'll win 
it. Judge Harmon says so; he’d oughter 
know. Cass’ place is here. I aint 
wholly selfish keepin’ him here at home. 
His place is here, carryin’ a hoe, not a 


gun. Judge Harmon says so. He 
wouldn’t say anything that wa’n’t so.” 

She sat down on the top stair of the 
flight leading to the hall below. She 
rocked to and fro, both hands pressed to 
her cheeks. 

The window-sashes rattled away; the 
shutter banged on; the lamp smoked— 
all of them unnoticed. 


ASS folded the seven sheets of the 

letter he had been reading, tucked 
it into the envelope, stowed it away in 
an inner pocket, took the third cup of 
tea Milly had just poured for him. 
Dusk, creeping up Job’s Hill from the 
valley, made the kitchen a place of 
shadows. The white cloth of the sup- 
per-table was the one high-light in the 
room. 

“Billy Saron’s gone in for avia- 
tion.” 

Milly reached for the sugar. 

“Chuck White is with the naval re- 
serves.” 

Milly, heedless of what she was do- 
ing, put a second spoonful of sugar in - 
her cup, and then a third. 

“He men, those lads!” 

“They'll have to be fed, Cass. Some 
one’s got to raise stuff to feed ’em. It 
takes a he man to raise crops.” 

Cass gulped down his last cup of tea 
and pushed back his chair. 

“I guess I’ll doll up and go over to 
the Center, Milly.” 

“Goin’ to the pictures?” 

“Maybe.” 

She began clearing the table. 

“You wont be too lonesome here 
alone?” he asked. 

“Land, no! I want you to go, Cass. 
You work hard all day. You'd oughter 
get out somewheres for a _ change 
nights.” 

‘ “T don’t know what time I'll get 
back.” 

“T’ll put the key in the shed win- 
dow.” 

Cass went upstairs. Milly turned 
from her dish-washing to survey him 
proudly when he came down. 

“That dark suit is mighty becomin’ 
to you, Cass.” 

“Don’t you sit up for me.” 

“Not later’n eleven.” 
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“But this, Cass, is the one thing I can’t give you! I’ve got to keep you here by hook or crook, somehow. You aint goin’ 
into this hell that’s broke loose in the world, if I can help it.” 
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“So long!” 

‘“Why’n’t you take the horse?” 

“Don’t want to bother with a horse. 
I’1l1 walk down to Four Corners and 
take the trolley from there.” 

“Last car from the Center leaves at 
ten, don’t it?” 

“That wont bother me. 
I'll walk.” 

“All the way from the Center?” 

“What’s that distance to me? So, if 
I do miss it, don’t wait up.” 

“Not after eleven.” 

“So long, Milly. 
drops in.” 

“TI got the papers to read yet. I aint 
had a chance to look at ’em to-day.” 

He went down the winding road. At 
the culvert, an indistinct figure in the 
road, he turned to wave his hand. Milly 
waved her dish-cloth close to the win- 
dowpanes. Beyond the culvert the gath- 
ering darkness swallowed him. 

“He men!” Milly muttered. “He 
men! It takes a real he man to work 
a farm like this, and farms like this has 
got to be worked to the limit. What’s 
it say on all the envelopes that comes 
through the mail? ‘Food will win the 
war!’ All the fightin’ wont be done 
over across. A few he men will have 
to do their fightin’ right here.” 

In various phrasing she said the same 
thing over to herself several times. It 
was as if she were trying to convince 
herself, to still some troubling theught 
with a juggling of words. 

The dishes washed, the kitchen in 
order, Milly lighted the lamp and un- 
folded the daily paper. But she had 
not read through all the disturbing 
headlines when a tap sounded on the 
kitchen door, and Mrs. Seward, whose 
land adjoined the Floyd acres on the 
other side of Fiddler’s Brook, wad- 
dled in. 

Mrs. Seward was puffing from her 
climb of the slope. She was a large 
woman, half aggressive, half apologetic 
in her manner—a gatherer of news and 
an unctuous disseminator of the same— 
one of the I-hate-to-tell-you-this-thing- 
but-you-ought-to-know-it type. 

“Cass here, Milly?” 

“No.” 5 

“I wanted to ask him about that stuff 


If I miss it, 


Hope some one 


he’s going to use on his beans, that in- 
nocerlation he spoke of the other day. 
We're thinking of tryin’ it out too. 
Down to the village, is he?” 

“Gone over to the Center.” 

“To the dance?” 

“Is they a dance at the Center to- 
night ?” 

“One of the Academy’s string of 
benefits—for the seniors to raise money 
for graduation.” 

“I guess Cass is there, then, or at the 
pictures.” 

“Cass at the pictures with a dance 
on! Not him!” 

“Cass is a pretty dancer. 
his feet, like Pa was.’ 

“If Cass is over to the Center, I 
guess I'l] have to run in again to-mor- 
row.” 

“Don’t hurry, Mis’ Seward. 
spell.” 

“No. I just run in to see him about 
that bean innocerlation.” 

She moved to the door, opened it, 
stood there with a great show of hesita- 
tion, of debating something with her- 
self. It is always the way with Mrs. 
Seward’s kind. 

“T suppose you know who Cass most 
probably took over to the dance with 
him? I suppose you know who he’s 
runnin’ round with lately, don’t you?” 

“T aint inquired of him.” 

“T guess he wouldn’t tell you, if you 
did. But I think you’d ought to know. 
Cass and Celia Folsom is as thick as 
two thieves. They’re goin’ everywheres 
together—over to the pictures, round to 
the dances, ridin’ out together evenin’s.” 

Milly took the blow in grim silence. 
Only the faintest deepening of those 
sharp lines about her mouth betrayed 
her thoughts. But to Mrs. Seward even 
that faint betrayal of Milly’s thoughts 
spoke volumes. 

“T thought you’d ought to know.” 

Milly made no comment. 

“Good night, .Miily !” 

“Good night, Mis’ Seward. Cass’ll 
be glad to tell you about the beans, I 
know, if you drop in to-morrer.” 


Light on 


Set a 


HERF are feuds and feuds. There 
are the feuds of the Kentucky 
mountains, wherein the feudists find it 





sanctioned in the code to shoot down 
the enemy from ambush. There are 
the feuds of the New Hampshire hills, 
with silence between the feudists, a 
drawing-aside of skirts in passing each 
the other as though from some unclean 
thing, which on the whole, perhaps, are 
less merciful than the bullets of their 
Southern prototypes. 

Somewhere in years long dead and 
gone a court of equity had awarded to 
a Folsom certain timbered acres that a 
Floyd was sure was rightfully his. Two 
generations of Floyds had passed by 
two generations of Folsoms, heads held 
high, eyes unseeing, ignoring the Fol- 
soms, or trying to do so, as if they were 
the veriest crawling things on earth. 
Two generations of Folsoms had re- 
taliated in kind. The Folsom family 
had fallen upon evil days financially, 
and the timbered acres had long since 
passed from their holdings. This did 
not change the status of affairs at all. 
It was the principle of the thing that 
counted, not the timbered acres of 
themselves. 

A clock-—old, wooden-wheeled, loud- 
ticking, an impossible landscape painted 
on the lower panel of its door, evi- 
dently by the village blacksmith or some 
equally subtle-minded artist—aroused 
Milly with eleven strokes banged di- 
rectly onto its high-toned bell. 

The paper, still unread, rustled out 
of her lap as she arose. Dull April 
stars burned distantly through a smoky 
haze as she opened the shed window and 
laid the side-door key on the sill. The 
tinkle of Fiddler’s Brook, subsiding, 
rippled a gentle nocturne. The slope of 
Job’s Hill blended, halfway down, with 
the night. 

“A Folsom!” Milly muttered,_turn- 
ing away from the window. 

The floor-boards of the shed creaked. 
The swish of a low-hanging elm 
branch rustled against the roof. Fid- 
dler’s Brook sang soathingly, and in 
vain. 

“Celia Folsom!” 

A shaft of yellow lamplight, stream- 
ing diagonally across the shed from the 
half-open kitchen door, a shadowy 
woodpile, dim outlines of things hang- 
ing on nails in the wall. 
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“One of that tribe! I’d ruther see 
him dead to-morrer than married to 
one of them! I’d ruther see him dead!” 


T the end of the third bitter day 

Milly had come to her decision. It 
was another evening of warmth and 
stillness and thin mist rising from the 
bottom-land along the brook. Supper 
was over. Red dusk faded slowly to 
gray half-light. Cass sat on the round 
stone doorstep, smoking. Milly came 
out, sat down beside him, watched the 
last streaks of light pale, falter, dic 
away behind the pines down the hill. 
Neither spoke for a time. Night came 
stalking up Job’s Hill. 

“Cass da 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“Veh pd 

“The news to-day was worse, wa’n't 
it?” 

“Don’t let it trouble you too much, 
Milly. It’s too early to know what's 
really happening. It’s bad—but I guess 
things’ll be better pretty soon.” 

“I’ve been thinkin’.” 

“About that?” 

“About that—and about you.” 

He had started to refill the pipe. He 
dropped the pouch of tobacco and sat 
up straight. 

“You’ve been restless lately, Cass.” 

“Who wouldn’t be?” 

“You want to go. 
in it.” 

“Maybe. But that’s all right. 
decided to stay and work the farm.” 

“On account of me?” 

“Partly.” 

“You want to go?” 

“Never mind what I want. You've 
been an old brick, Milly—always have 
been an old brick.” 

“Cass, don’t—don’t think of me!” 

“Milly !” 

“You—you go, Cass 

“T can’t now.” 

“Yes, you can.” 

“The farm’s planted!” 

:“T’ve looked after it before. 
again.” 

“You couldn’t swing it. You couldn’t 
get help. How’d you live? You've 
drained down to the last cent for me. 
The interest on the mortgage—” 


You want to be 


I’ve 


hd 


I can 
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“There’s some money in—in a bank 
you don’t know nothin’ about, some 
money I aint never touched through 
thick or thin, but kept there for a last 
emergency. This is that last emer- 
gency, Cass. Everybody’s got to give all 
they've got just now. You go. I'll 
swing things here somehow. I’ve done 
it before. 1’ll use that emergency money 
to do it.” 

He jumped up and began pacing to 
and fro before her. She had never be- 
fore seen him so moved. 

“Don’t tempt me. I shouldn’t do it. 
I’ve got to think just a little of you for 
once.” 

“Never mind me. I aint goin’ to 
hold you back no longer. I’ve been 
thinkin’. I see things different now.” 

“You want me to go?” 

She didn’t answer. It was too dark 
for him to see she was trying to speak. 

“You want me to go? Do you think 
I'd ought to?” 

“Yes, I want you to go. Cass, you’ve 
got to go. I was wrong. I'll swing 
things somehow. You couldn’t never 
again hold up your head if you stayed 
here. I see that now. You go, Cass! 
You go! I want you to go!” 

He caught her in his arms, lifted her 
to her feet, planted a kiss squarely on 
either cheek. 

“IT might have known I could count 
on you! I might have known it all 
along. What in time did I ever worry 
for, Milly, you old brick? You good, 
loyal, splendid old brick! Of course I 
might have known!” 

He kissed her again. 

“Never yet failed me! Milly, there’s 
something mighty fine about you!” 

She broke away from him, stumbled 
mto the house. She fumbled for a 
match and struck it on the stove—draw- 
ing it along the covers in a series of 
staccato explosions. The sound of it 
covered the first choking sob in which 
Milly Floyd had ever indulged herself. 


E old horse, heavy-footed, head 
bobbing downward with each lag- 
ging step, chain-traces a-clank, plodded 
along the rows of the cornfield. Occa- 
sionally he made quick side-steps to 
snatch one of the long fronds, yellowed 
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at the edges, curling with the dry heat 
of three weeks’ drought. Whenever he 
did so, Milly, stumbling wearily along 
in his wake, skirts pinned up, bony fin- 
gers gripping the handles of the culti- 
vator, a tattered, wide-brimmed straw 
hat pushed back from her forehead, 
sweat and grime streaking her -wrinkled 
face, jerked sharply at the reins about 
her neck. 

“Hi! 
Ned!” 

Powdery dust, dry, choking, rose in 
clouds at every step. Dust was every- 
where—thick on the drooping leaves of 
the apple-orchard that bordered the 
cornfield, thick on the grass of the mow- 
ing field, thick on the corn itself. The 
August sun beat down pitilessly from a 
sky that seemed parched as the earth, 
a sky with no hint of a cloud in it, a 
sky of brass. Fiddler’s Brook was a 
spiritless thing, a gully of caked and 
cracking mud, with here and there a 
slimy water-hole along its course. 

The old horse paused for breath, 
sides heaving, flanks white with lather- 
ing sweat. Milly drew a sleeve across 
her own dripping forehead. The trail- 
ing dust-cloud, borne by the wisp of hot 
breeze, drifted slowly across Fiddler’s 
Brook. 

“Giddap, Ned!” 

They moved down the row again to- 
ward the shade of the apples trees at’ 
the end of it. 

“Gee there, Ned! 
off’m that corn!” 

The gultivator jumped about, bounced 
hither and yon, sang its rasping song of 
metal teeth gouging dry soil. Milly 
clutched the handles grimly. Half 
blinded by dust and sweat, she stumbled 
on 


Hold up yer head! Giddap, 


Gee over! Git 


“Gee, Ned! Gee over!” 

The grinding plaint of the cultivator- 

teeth sang a single refrain to her, over 

and over and over, monotonously, never 

ending. She began to repeat it aloud. 
“Yea, though I walk through the 

valley of the shadow of death— 

“Gee there, Ned! 

“<7 will fear no evil— 

“Giddap! Git up on yer feet! 

“For thou art with me—’ 

“Git off’m that corn, you blunderbuss! 
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“<Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me.” 

They came to the end of the row. 
Milly ‘dropped the cultivator-handles, 
threw the reins off her neck. She sank 
down in the patch of cooler—but only 
a little cooler—shade. Ned poked 
about hither and yon, cropping the 
dusty grass—heavy-footed, lurching, 
tired sides still heaving. 

Milly wiped her forehead again with 
a sleeve, and took off the old straw 
hat. 

“<*No evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

Ned munched the grass noisily. 

“<They comfort me’ 

“No, they don’t! Not me! They 
don’t comfort me none! There’s shad- 
ders in that valley—too many shadders 
in that valley! I sent him! I let Cass 
go! I told him to go! I egged him on 
to it! I might have had him here now 
—now! Too many shadders in that val- 
ley! And I made them shadders. I 
sent him off—sent him off to his death, 
so’st he wouldn’t marry a Folsom!” 

From the stone wall behind her— 
the toppling old wall that separated the 
Floyd land from the highway—a rock 
crashed down. Ned lifted his head. 
Milly turned about. Poised there on the 
wall, breathless, flushed, distressed, won- 
derfully pretty even distraught as she 
was—slim of figure, a thing for any 
man to love, for any man to die for— 
stood Celia Folsom. 

Milly jumped to her feet. The look 
that sees yet does not see, a look deadly 
as bullets, the look that two generations 
of Floyds had cast upon two genera- 
tions of Folsoms—that look Milly now 
cast at Celia Folsom, poised there on the 
wall in the hot flare of the August sun- 
shine. She caught Ned’s bridle and 
turned him into a corn-row. She 
grasped the cultivator-handles. She 
slipped the reins over her head, jerked 
on them the signal for the old horse to 
be off. 

“Giddap, Ned!” 

“Milly !” 

“Come on, you! 

“Oh, Milly!” 

“Gee up, Ned! Gee up!” 

“Milly, please! Milly, don’t! 


Move!” 


Milly, 


peony 


have a heart! 
this once!” 

The girl had stumbled to Milly’s side. 
She clutched at the older woman's 
sleeve. She seemed trying to hold back 
Milly, cultivator, horse—all of it. 

“Milly, I’ve got to know! I’ve got to 
know! What have you heard? How 
badly was he hurt?” 

Milly hesitated an uncertain moment 
and hesitating, was lost. The grim face, 
the face that had in it the flint of the 
hillside, relaxed ever so slightly. 

“The man that was with him in that 
flyin’-machine was killed when they 
fell. I guess that tells us all they is to 
tell. Anyway, that’s all the word I've 
got so far. The other man was killed, 
and I take it Cass aint much more'n 
alive.” 

“Aint you goin’ to him, Milly? It’s 
not so far to that trainin’-camp. What 
you doin’ this for with him dyin’ maybe ? 
Some one had ought to get there to him 
if they can, some of his folks. Who- 
ever’s nearest to him! You, Milly!” 

“Me?” 

“You!” 

“Mebbe it had better be you.” 

“No, not me. Oh, Milly, I—I—sent 
him. I nagged him into goin’. I key’ 
at him every minute. I never let up at 
all.” 

“You nagged him into goin’ ?” 

“TI wanted to feel he’d do more for 
me than for any other livin’ soul, more 
for me than he would for you; I wanted 
to prove that if you didn’t want him to 
go, he’d still go—for me!” 


Speak to me once—just 


ILLY threw the reins from her neck. 
She took a step toward the girl, 
who cowered away from her. 

“But after all, Milly, it was a pretty 
hollow triumph. He wouldn’t go till 
you said the word.” 

Milly drew herself up. A certain 
grim satisfaction lighted the dull eyes. 

“He wouldn’t go till you had said 
the word. He wouldn’t leave till you'd 
told him there was enough put away, 
that you’d never told him about, to keep 
you.” 

Milly smiled—a 
grimace, it was. 

“So you go to him, Milly. 


queer, twisted 


Hurry! 
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Before it’s too late. You can get the 
noon train from here if you hurry.” 

“I got to cultivate this corn.” 

“Corn!” 

“I’ve got to. Nothin’ like stirrin’ up 
the soil in a drouth. Pa always done 
it when it was dry. Never lost a corn- 
crop, no matter how dry the weather 
was.” 

“Corn! Let the corn go!” 

“T can’t. I got to look after it. I 
got to have what it will bring me. I 
aint got nothin’ else. I lied to Cass 
about that money put away. There 
aint none. I lied about it so’st he’d go. 
I got to look after this corn.” 

“Milly, go to him! Milly, never 
mind the corn! Milly, I’ll cultivate it 
for you. I can. You go to Cass!” 

Milly stared. 

“While there’s time yet, maybe—be- 
fore it’s too late!” 

“You! Little thing like you! 
little good-for-nothin’ like you!” 

Celia took the cultivator-handles. She 
put the reins over her neck, as she had 
seen them about Milly’s neck. She 
jerked them as she had seen Milly jerk 
them. 

“Giddap, Ned!” 

It was almost a sob. 

Milly watched in grim silence. 

“You're good, Milly. You sent him; 
you sacrificed everything for him, just 
as you’ve always sacrificed everything, 
so he could go with a clear conscience. 
And all the time, all the time I was 
nagging him to go, just to prove to 
myself I had a stronger hold on him 
than you. Giddap, Ned!” 

The old horse lurched forward. The 
trace-chains clanked. The dust-cloud, 
blinding, choking, purled up “from the 
thirsty earth. 

“Wait !” 

Milly sped forward and 
Celia’s arm. 

“You've told all you know about this. 
So will I. I never sent him just be- 
cause I thought he was itchin’ to go. I 
lied to him about the money ; I told him 
I could swing the place; I sent him off 
to git him away from you—a Folsom. 
I thought I’d ruther see him dead than 
married to you. Now, had I better go 
to him—or you?” 


Pretty 


caught 
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“You go. Hurry. Git that noon 
train. Yes, you go, Milly. He’ll want 
you. He wouldn’t go till you said the 
word !” 

“Keep Ned off that corn!” 

“Gee over, Ned!” 

“Mind he don’t snitch too much of 
it!” 

“Hold up your head, Ned!” 

“You’re doin’ well enough, if you 
keep on as you’re goin’ now!” 

“Telegraph just as soon as you know 
about him!” 

“T’ll get you word somehow, first 
thing !” 

“Gee over, Ned! Hold up your head, 
there!” 


[FP URING a midsummer drought all 

signs fail. A cloud-studded sky 
may mean everything, or nothing. Hazy 
clouds came drifting over Job’s Hill, 
mercifully obscuring the sun; but even 
with the sun thus hidden and that white 
brassiness of the heavens gone, the air 
was hot, lifeless, searing as the breath 
of a blast-furnace. 

The cultivator rattled and clanked up 
one row of the cornfield and down the 
next row. The dust-cloud rose above 
the corn-tops. The long leaves were a 
little more yellow at the edges, curling 
a little tighter. The old white horse 
lurched along with a great creaking of 
the worn old harness, flanks lathered 
white with sweat, sides heaving with 
each panting breath. 

Celia, gripping desperately the cul- 
tivator-handles, stumbled along in his 
wake, choked by the dust, half blinded 
by the perspiration streaming into her 
eyes. 

They came to the end of a row, Celia 
paused to wipe her hot face with her 
sleeve and to hold out one hand, palm 
upturned to the clouded sky. She thought 
she had felt a drop of rain. But she 
waited there in vain for another. The 
dry corn rustled in the hot breeze ; little 
whirls of dust showed themselves in 
the road and at the edge of the field. 
But no rain came. 

She turned the old horse into the next 
row and swung the heavy cultivator 
around. She reached up to jerk the 
long reins slipped over her neck. 
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“Giddap, Ned! Gee up!” 

“Hey, Celia!” 

“Whoa, Ned!” 

Celia turned about. A tow-headed 
boy, the dust of the road thick upon 
him, panting from his run up the slope, 
and fairly bursting with the importance 
of his errand, was climbing the wall. 

“Celia, they want you down to Babb’s 
store right off. There’s some one call- 
ing you up on long-distance phone. 
Babb sent me up here to git you soon’s 
I could.” 

“Back up, Ned!. Back!” 

“ll run ahead and tell ’em you’re 
comin’ right along.” 

“No! You hitch this horse to that 
apple tree over there. And stay here 
and keep the flies off’m him till I git 
back. They’re botherin’ him somethin’ 
fierce this mornin’ !” 

It was a mile and a half to Babb’s 
store in the village. The wind was ris- 
ing, but it brought no relief from the 
heat. It was a hot, scorching wind, 
and still no rain came. 

Celia fairly quivered with the weari- 
ness of following the cultivator up and 
down those long rows of the cornfield ; 
yet she covered that mile and a half in 
record time. Panting, disheveled, she 
stumbled into the store. 

Tom Babb looked at her with some- 
thing of pity in his usually cold and 
suspicious eyes. 

“Merlin is callin’ you, Celia,” he said. 
“That'll be Milly Floyd, wont it? Want 
me to tell ’em you’re here and ready to 
talk >” 

“Please, Tom.” 

He went into the telephone-booth at 
the end of the counter. The bell 
whirred. Celia sank down on a crack- 
er-box. 

It seemed to her ages before Tom 
opened the door of the booth. 

“All ready, Celia,” he said gently. 
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“Milly’s waitin’ for ye. Speak up loud 
and distinct!” 

Celia found herself within the booth, 
the door closed, the heavy air stifling 
her, something cold gripping her heart, 
stopping it, at the thought of what she 
might hear over that wire. 

“Hello, Milly!” 

“That you, Celia?” 

“Me, Milly!” 

“T’ve just seen Cass.” 

“I can’t hear very well, Milly.” 

“T’ve just seen Cass, Can you hear 
now ?” 

“Yes, Milly. Go on, Milly! Go on!” 

“He aint hurt so bad as they thought 
at first. He’s comin’ along all right. 
Be as good as ever in a little while. Can 
you hear me?” 

“Yes! Yes! 
stop !” 

“They’re goin’ to let him have a leave 
to recuperate in,—six weeks or so,—and 
then he’ll go on with his trainin’ again. 
I guess he’ll be able to travel to-morrer, 
and he’ll come back with me for them 
six weeks. It’s costin’ me all creation to 
git word to you in this way, but I 
figger out it’s wuth it. Fust place, I 
wanted you to know just as soon’s you 
could about Cass. And second place, 
there aint any too much time at the best, 
and you’ll want all there is to git your 
trousseau ready. You heard all I said?” 

“Every word. Milly, aint you good? 
Aint you, Milly!” 

“There aint much doubt but what 
we'll start home to-morrer. Good-by!” 

She opened the door and stepped out 
of the booth. At the sight of her face 
Tom Babb grinned. 

“T guess it wa’n’t bad news you got, 
Celia, fr6m the looks of ye.” 

“No. Good news, Tom. The best! 
Everything’s all right now. Even the 
weather. Look, Tom. The drouth’s 
over. sad 


Plain as can be. Don’t 


It’s rainin’. 
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his sons. 
awhile with another, 
traveling in a circle. 

The time had come around to visit his 
son Hemp; and on a pleasant evening 
the old man might have been seen land- 
ing at the wharf of a fishing-town on 
the Potomac, and taking from his pocket 
a roll of green baize, which evolved, on 
being jointed and hoisted, into a col- 
lapsible umbrella. Protected from the 
river-winds by his rusty canopy, Caley 
climbed the steps that led up to the 
town, sniffing the smells of fish and tar, 
and enjoying the sunset—a_ blood-red 
sun going down through. a cloud of 
battle-smoke gray, above which shone 
the clear sky. 

It had been some time since Caley 
Bulrush had lived with his son Hemp. 
As he trudged into Potomac Town he 
noted different cats in the doorways, 
taller children, new puppies, thinner 
linen and fewer shirts on the wash-lines. 


ALEY BULRUSH was so old 
that he did not work any more, 
but divided his time between 
He lived awhile with one son, 

then another— 


He perceived his son’s house at a dis- 
tance—a clay-colored house built on a 
rock not far from the bank of the river; 
just now the windows were gold with 
sunset. Caley came to the steps of the 
rock.» He climbed them, thinking of 
Hemp, of Hemp’s wife Mara and their 
boy Jeff. He opened the gate at the top 
of the rock. Here he stopped. He had 
not seen, from below, that a service-flag 
with a blue star hung in his son’s 
window. 

The old man hooked the gate shut 
with his umbrella. He had come a long 
way from his son Derry, who was build- 
ing a dam in the Ozark Mountains. And 
here some one had gone to war from 
Hemp’s! He made the stone step to the 
door and entered the house. ; 

Supper was on the table. The herring 
was tasty red and piping hot; the corn- 
pone steamed; and a big glass dish of 
baked apples sent forth an odor of 
spices. Hemp and Mara were at the 
table. Jeff’s cup and saucer were on the 
shelf. The old man shut the door, know- 
ing that Hemp’s boy had gone to war. 
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“Pd Mas to chick Td sbungs bo your cumntaest.” exid Mam jeilsetly. “Yau cleus will be," esvwened jel, 


ee-hearted. 


He took off his hat and hung it on his 
umbrella, looking the while at Mara, the 
boy’s mother. 

Mara rose, and kissed the old man. 
She gave him no greeting other than the 
kiss. Taking her place again, she served 


a third plate of fish and corn-pone. The 
daughter of a bargeman, Mara was of 
lowly origin—fresh-colored, with bright 
blue eyes, large hands, wide brows, a 
warm mouth and a round, brown throat 
and bosom. 
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Hemp greeted the old man heartily: 
“Hello, Father !”’—reaching out an arm 
to drag a chair—not Jeff’s—to the table. 
Hemp was a fish-merchant, a brawny 
man with water-roughened skin. 

Caley wanted to speak of Jeff, but his 
chin was tremulous. So he said: 
“Howdy, Mara and Hemp!” He got 
himself a cup and saucer—not Jeff’s—- 
from the shelf. He sat at the table op- 
posite Jeff’s empty place. To control 
his chin, he reached out for his umbrella 
and folded his hands on it. 


“Well, Father,” said Hemp in jubi-~ 


lant tones, ‘‘the kid’s enlisted. He’s 
been gone—how long, Mara?” 

“He wanted to go on his birthday, and 
I let him,” answered Mara, full-voiced. 

“So he did; he went on his birthday,” 
nodded Hemp. ‘How many letters 
have we had from camp, Mara?” 

“Seven,”’ replied Mara. 

Hemp reached behind him and took 
a book from the shelf. He turned the 
pages. The book was homemade— 
squares of canvas sewed together with 
twine, and pasted all through with rec- 
ords of Jeff: a river-shell he had cut 
his teeth on, a baby-curl in the shell, an 
oilcloth victual-bib, a scrap of his first 
pants, a pearly first tooth, a gold-paper 
star he had cut out, a miniature barge he 
had whittled, and so on, up through his 
growing. Hemp came to the letters 
from the training-camp. 

He proudly read the seven epistles to 
the old man. 

Caley had trouble with his chin. 
“Awhile back, I was licking Hemp for 
badness,”” he said to Mara; ‘“‘and here’s 
Hemp’s boy learning to lick the bad 
Germans! It seems just yesterday that 
Jeff didn’t come up to my shank—not 
up to my shank.” 

“Nor up to my thigh,” said Mara. 
Her color heightened. She half stood 
up, with a sudden rising and falling of 
her bosom. ‘He used to hide behind 
me when he ‘was frightened,” she said 
with anguish. She sat down, with 
ebbing color. ‘How I talk!’’ she chided 
herself. “As if I would shield him 
now!” She grew paler. “If he hadn’t 
chosen to go, I’d have whipped him off.” 
She spread her hands on the table, large, 
loyal hands. But as she did so, her 
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color ran strong and hot, and her bosom 
stirred with emotion. “It’s nature that 
makes me want him no higher thari my 
thigh,” she said, catching her lip. She 
quieted herself, saying: ‘How is Derry, 
Granddaddy ?” 

“Derry’s well,” replied the old man, 
patting Mara’s hands; “he’s building a 
fine dam.” 

Mara went on making talk. 
do you hear from Nolly?” 

“Nolly’s still in New York,” said the 
old man—and forgot to eat his corn- 
pone. It had been quite a while since 
he had lived with his son Oliver, a blind 
organist and librettist. With thoughts 
of Nolly’s processionals came the 
thought of Christian soldiers marching 
to war—and the thought of Hemp’s boy. 
To hide his wabbling chin, Caley mum- 
bled: ‘I’ve a fish-bone in my throat, 
Mara.” 

Mara’s warm mouth trembled, She 
got up and kissed the old man. Im- 
pulsively she went to the window and 
kissed the blue star there. Then she 
hurried from the room. Hemp closed 
the canvas record-book and put it back 
on the shelf. Caley held his chin in his 
hand. He looked through the window 
at the evening: in the west the bloody 
sun and the battle-smoke cloud. had 
blurred to orange and black; they dis- 
solved into blue; night came, and a sky 
of early stars. Mara returned with a 
lighted lamp in her hand. Hemp reached 
to the shelf for his pipe. The old man 
helped Mara wash the dishes. They 
talked of Hemp’s business—Caley’s 
health, Derry and Oliver. When the 
supper things had been put away and 
the room swept, Mara said good night 
and went up to bed. 

Caley Bulrush and his son sat by the 
stove. Hemp filled a pipe for the old 
man. They smoked together. 

Hemp chucked a spar of wood into 
the stove and settled in his chair; he 
pulled strongly at his pipe. “I’m think- 
ing,” he said healthily, “how the kid 
will feel in his first battle. He'll be 
scared when he hears his first shell. 
Maybe he’ll fall in the trench and get 
sick at his stomach.” Hemp jammed 
the spar further into the stove with his 
heel. He chuckled. ‘Then he’ll rear 


“What 
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up that tow head of his, and 
swallow,” he predicted: “Shells 
will be popping all around. 
He'll think of his mother, 
give a whoopee and go to it!” 
Hemp wagged his head. 

On the other side of the 
hot stove, Caley was not too 
old to feel the fight’s elation. 
Leaning forward. he seized 
his umbrella. “Hi, there! 
Here’s Granddaddy!” he 
chortled. 

Hemp took his pipe from 
his mouth. A big look came 
into his face. “Give it to 
‘em, Jeff!” he said rough- 
ly. “Hurdle over! By 
lickety, the kid’ll fight his 
weight in_ wildcats!” 
Hemp’s voice resounded 
through the house. He 
was getting Jeff to a 
trench in No Man’s 
Land, and goin 
“over the top” 
with the boy. 

Mara came 
to the head 


came her. She sank forward on her face. 
of the stairs. “Oh, Hemp!” she called. 
She descended the stairs rapidly. She 
was in a cotton nightgown; her hair 
was half braided, the strong brown rope 
in her fingers. At the foot of the stairs 
she said passionately: “Hemp, keep 
quiet! Quiet!” She shuddered from 
head to foot—a mother, in the trenches! 
Instantly, however, she steadied herself, 
braiding her hair. “Just don’t talk avout 
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it, Hemp,” she said. “It’s nature tear- 
ing at me to put myself between Jeff 
and bloodshed.” She had difficulty con- 
trolling herself. 
Hemp got up and put his arm about 
her. 
She held to him, trembling hard. 
“It’s nature, Hemp.” 
“That’s all,” said Hemp, sooth- 
ing her. 
“I’m glad to give him, Hemp. 
Proud !” 
“Sure, you are,” heartened 
Hemp. He went to the stove 
and built up the fire with river 
driftwood. His robust cheer- 
fulness filled the room: the 
boy would be coming home 
after it was over, and he 
might get a furlough be- 
fore he went to France ; 
it was making a man 
of him; those boys 
holding the flag. 
across the seas, would 
be men of history. 
Mara sat by the 
stove and put her 
feet on the cast- 
iron ledge. Her 
face was. a mix- 
ture of color and 
pallor. She 
cupped her 
cheeks in her 
hands, bending her 
head until her braids 
touched the floor. 
Gradually she became 
meditative and richly dreamy. 
Hemp and Caley talked of divers 
things. It grew late. Hemp went 
out to the woodshed for the morning 
stack. Mara put up the hammock of 
fish-net that the old man slept in when 
at Hemp’s; she found him-a pillow in 
the junk-hole under the stairs, and gave 
him a woolen quilt that she took from 
Jeff's room. 

Mara spread the quilt over the ham- 
mock and stroked it even. Coloring. she 
said: “Remember my bedtime song for 
Jeff, Granddaddy?” Swinging the ham- 
mock, she sang the song: 


“Rock-a-bye, shadows are marching— 
rock-a-bye! 
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March-a-bye, sleep is soon coming— 
march-a-bye; 
Bone of my bone, nestle under ; 
Flesh of my flesh, I am waking ; 
March-a-bye—rock- a-bye.” 


Caley Bulrush undressed by the warm 
stove, thinking of Mara. The old man 
recalled how once in his life he had 
climbed high enough on the crags to 
find an eagle’s nest, with an eaglet in 
it; he remembered, after these many 
years, the rushing swoop of the mother- 
eagle’s talons, and how he had fought 
for his life with the mighty female bird 
shielding its young. He did not dis- 
turb the hammock Mara had swung, but 
wrapped himself in a piece of bunting 
from the junk-hole under the stairs and 
made a couch of two chairs, putting up 
his umbrella to keep out the cold air. 


cr morning a lusty voice hallooed 
at the gate. “Mother! Mother, 
I say!” A pair of long legs hurdled 
over the gate—Jeff Bulrush had come 
home on a seventeen-hour furlough. 

Mara went wild. “Jeff! Jeff!” 
was in the boy’s arms. 

“Kiss me, Sweetheart- mother !” Jeff 
cried. He was long-limbed, straight- 
spined, with beautiful chest and shoul- 
ders; his hair, under the wide brim of 
his military hat, was shot with gold and 
curly with life; his face had still a hint 
of babyhood — firm, rounded cheeks, 
pink, under the tan, wide, dimpled 
mouth, pure nostrils, eyes blue as heaven. 

She kissed every inch of his face. “I 
knew you were coming, Jeff!” 

“How did you know?” He rumpled 
her hair to a halo in the strong sunshine. 

“IT knew this morning when I woke 
up,” said Mara. 

He put his arms about her. “How 
could you? I kept from writing, to sur- 
prise you. I can stay all day. And 
guess what!” He rubbed his tan cheek 
against her brown one. “Guess!” 

Something flared in her — eyes. 
“They’ve sent you back to me!” she 
stammered. ‘“They’ve found a flaw in 
you! "?? 

He pushed back his hat, and a curl 
shone on his forehead. “Not much! I 
sail next week for the trenches — for 
France.” He took off his hat. 


She 


said. 


She touched the curl on his forehead. 
“You're mine for to-day,” she rejoiced. 
She pushed him up the stone step to the 
door, calling: 

“Granddaddy !” 

The old man had.been holding back 
in the house. When he saw Hemp’s 
boy in khaki, he could only hold to his 
chin, 

Jeff threw his arms about his grand- 
father. “I’m glad you are here!” he 
‘“‘Where’s Father?” 

“Til fetch him,” said Caley, and hur- 
ried out through the gate, down the 
steps, to the town. 

Mara and Jeff were left alone. The 
boy went all over the house, to get it 
fixed on his mind, before going to 
France. Then he talked; the talk came 
in his room under the eaves, with his 
head in Mara’s lap. He told his only 
sweetheart about life at the training- 
camp. She kissed his curls, again and 
again. She told him things that had 
happened since he had left, and even 
showed him where she had stored his 
fishing-tackle, gun, old clothes and few 
books—she had put them in the wooden 
crate with barrel-hoop rockers that had 
been his cradle. 

He stretched his arms and shoulders 
when he saw the crate again. “Was I 
ever that little?” he laughed. 

“Littler,” she laughed back, and 
catching him to her breast, half covered 
his face with her hand. “You came 
awhile before your time,” she said. “I’d 
chosen a cradle, but Hemp _hadn’t 
hauled it up from the town. They laid 
you in this crate; you took to it, and 
I made the rockers from a barrel. You 
slept in it till your legs lapped over on 
the floor.” She stroked his face. “I 
used to sing this to you: 


“Rock-a-bye, shadows are marching ; 
March-a- bye, sleep is soon coming. 


Like a baby, Jeff smiled up from her 
breast. “And Granddaddy called me 
‘soft-shelled crab’ for sleeping in the 
crate,” he said. He sat up, and made 
her feel his arms. “I’m not soft, now, 
Mother.” 

Hemp and the old man came into the 
house. Hemp’s voice filled it. 

“Jeff 





Pee eee [av 
Caley took the message in. In the dense half-light the old man approached the table and shook his son’s arm. Hemp wes 
hard to rouse, but finally he came awake. 
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He hurled © 


The boy ran downstairs. 
himself on his father. 

Hemp stood the impact—pommeled 
and thumped Jeff. “Bigger, both 
ways!” he exclaimed. ‘What did I tell 
you, Mara? Here’s a man!” 

Mara sat at the top of the stairs, 
watching them. After a while she went 
down and claimed Jeff again. Arms 
about each other, mother and son wan- 
dered away through the door, over the 
stone step, through the gate and down, 

The day was glorious. The river 
rippled, and the air smelled of it. Mara 
and Jeff roved to the bank and found 
a boat there. He put her into it and 
rowed her off. She loosened her hair 
and let it blow about her face. They 
went a long way up the river and landed 
where they could be alone. They sat 
among wild grasses with their arms 
about each other. 

“I'd like to think I’d always be your 
sweetheart,” said Mara jealously. 

“You always will be,” answered Jeff, 
free-hearted. 

She traced his features with a spear 
of grass. “I wish I could go too.” 

“fT wish you. could,” he replied 
soberly. 

They could see the river from where 
they sat; it was undulating in the sun- 
shine. Here and there were the undula- 
tions of nature: the lapping of wave 
on wave, the bending of leaf to leaf and 
the moving and swaying of the grasses. 
Mara turned and kissed her son. She 
looked in sorrow at his beauty. “Once 
you were no higher than my thigh.” 

Jeff laughed at her, full of life. 
sun and the scene flushed him. He 
looked out over the water afar. He 
made a bouquet of wild grasses and 
thrust it into Mara’s belt. ‘What a 
wonderful woman you are, Mother! 
There’s nobody like you,” he cried. He 
scrambled up and drew her to her feet. 
“Let’s find some berries to eat,” he sug- 
gested. “Don’t let’s go back till we 
have to.” He glanced at the sun. “I'll 
never forget to-day, Sweetheart-mother.” 

Mara roamed into the woods with 
Jeff, hunting berries—staining lips and 
fingers when she found them. At a 
clear pool she knelt and drank from his 
cupped hands. The hours flew. The 


The 


“sun wet down golden. 


‘path of molten gold. 
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Going‘ back’ im 
the boat, he rowed her along a river- 
He. rowed ra- 
pidly. At the house, he would have 
only a few minutes to say good-by; it 
would take him the night to reach 
camp. On the bank near the house he 
helped her out. Mara went up the steps 
laughing—she had laughed all the way 
down the gold path on: the water. 
Though it was late, she stopped at the 
gate to kiss him. 

Hemp and the old man came out on 
the step. Mara ran into the house. to 
put up a basket of food for Jeff. -The 
aftermath of sundown was a medley of 
blue and amethyst in the west. While 
it grew dark, the boy talked to his father 
and grandfather. 

The stars were coming out when Mara 
said good-by to Jeff. “My darling!” 
she said deeply, and kissed him. 

“My sweetheart!” faltered Jeff. 

Mara would not let him break down. 
“You're mighty grand, going to France,” 
she teased him. 

“Oh—Mother!” the boy said; and 
clung to her. 

She unfastened his arms. ‘Your 
granddaddy will have the laugh on you 
for being soft,” she scolded him. She 
clung to him. ‘“Good-by! Be good.” 

He was upstanding again. He wrung 
his father’s hand. ‘So long, Father. 
I'll do you proud.” 

“Good-by, Jeff.” Tall as his boy, 
and broader, Hemp looked like a raw 
giant being flogged. ‘Good luck with 
your lead, Jeff.” 

Jeff caught his grandfather’s hand. 
“Good-by, Granddaddy—I’ll see you 
when I get back.” 

Mara went through the gate with her 
son, and down the rock steps.. Hemp 
and the old man stayed at the door. Mara 
stood at the foot of the rock; and as 
long as she could see Jeff in the star- 
light, she waved her hand. When he had 
gone, she turned to the steps. Halfway 
up them she stumbled and caught an 
upper step for support. 

Hemp sprang down to her. 

She gave him one look—then her ex- 
pression went sterile. She made the 
ascent.’ Barrenly she sat on the stone 
doorstep and. folded her hands. Sud- 
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denly nature overcame her. She sank 


forward on her face. 


E ers clear weather of Jeff’s going was 

followed by a freeze, then by cold 
rains, which froze again, until the river, 
the rock, even the tall grasses, were en- 
cased in ice. There came days sharp- 
cut and silver. Then the clouds grew 
soft as lamb’s wool. Everything hushed. 
It snowed. Light little flakes came 
down without wind and lay deep on the 
rock and on the river. The period of 
white silence was followed by a thaw. 
The ice on the river crackled all 
through the nights. There were mild 
days. When it rained, it suggested 
freshets. 

Mara was sitting in a chair near the 
window ; since Jeff had reached the 
trenches in France, she had been ill— 
though the blue eyes that watched the 
rain splash into puddles on the sill of 
the open window were spiritually 
stronger. All that day Mara watched 
the rain ; torrents poured from the eaves 
of the house, and melodious sound went 
on in the water-spouts. 

At evening Hemp brought Mara a 
communication from the Treasury De- 
partment—just after his furlough, Jeff 
had taken advantage of the war-risk in- 
surance to insure himself in Mara’s 
favor. Huskily, Hemp read from the 
paper: 

“*This certifies that Jefferson Bul- 
rush has applied for insurance in the 
amount of five thousand dollars, payable 
to his mother in case of death or total 
permanent disability—’ ” 

Mara wept. 

Hemp folded the paper. “This is 
something to be proud of, Mara.” 

“Yes!”’ she wept. 

Hemp stood and wiped the tears from 
her face with his hand. “The -Lord is 
with him, Mara.” 

“Fruit of my womb!” sobbed . Mara. 

She closed her eyes. “Let me be, 
Hemp,” she begged. “It will pass.” 
Tears poured down her face. 

Hemp left her, trying to keep the 
stairs from creaking under his wet boots 
as he went below. He ate the supper 
of pea-soup and hoe-cake that the old 
man had prepared for him. Afterwards 


he got the canvas record-book from the 
shelf and pasted the insurance certificate 
in it. With the book open on the tabie, 
the supper things pushed back to make 
way for it, and the old man on the other 
side, Hemp turned the canvas pages. 

He came to the gold-paper star in 
the book. He shoved the book nearer 
the lamp so that the old man might see. 

Caley bent forward to look at the 
record. 

The lamplight illuminated the five 
points of the star; and the old man 
recalled Jeff as a little fellow, with red 
cheeks and eyes bluer than Mara’s. He 
looked at Hemp. “I remember about 
the star,” he nodded, chin quivering. 
“Mara was putting him to bed in the 
crate one night; he stared through the 
window. ‘Are the stars fishes, Mother?’ 
he said. ‘The sky is like the river.’ | 
remember what Mara answered: ‘The 
stars are angels’ eyes looking through 
the river of heaven.’ Little Jeff ques- 
tioned her: ‘Will I look through the 
river with star-eyes when I get to 
heaven?’ Said Mara: ‘Yes.’ Then 
Jeff sat back on his heels and blew out 
his cheeks at the stars. ‘Hello, angels!’ 
he shouted, ‘I’m going to have golder 
eyes than you!’ And the next day he 
got hold of the shears and cut out the 
star, Mara pasted it in the book. I 
remember.” The old man steadied his 
chin with. his hand. 

Hemp reached to the shelf for his 
pipe. 

The noise of the rain in the water- 
spouts, and the fresh-water odors from 
the river filled the house. The down- 
pour made a continuous sound on the 
eaves and in the spouts—a rhythmical 
sound that in the night became some- 
thing like: ‘Rock, march, march, rock !” 
—A sort of rocking march, or marching 
lullaby. As the evening went on, this 
sound grew louder, until the rain 
seemed singing a psalm. 

In his chair at the table Hemp put 
his head on his arms and went to sleep. 
The old man soon hung his hammock 
and got his pillow and piece of bunting. 
He lay in the hammock listening to the 
rain. Recollection came to him of a 
rainy night twenty years ago, when he 
had come to Hemp’s from his son Nolly, 











and Mara had opened the door to him 
with a suckling infant at her breast. He 
had closed his umbrella to look at the 
baby. In the warm, light room Mara 
had held Jeff high. Her breast had 
been full and her brow serene. 

The old man swung into fitful sleep, 
to the “Rock, march, march, rock’ of 
the rain. 


E was awakened by a knock at the 
door. 

Hemp was still asleep at the table. 
A rainy dawn was coming. Wrapped in 
his piece of bunting, Caley scrambled 
from the hammock. It took him a 
minute to get his equilibrium, wakened 
so suddenly from sleep. When he was 
steadier on his legs, he pattered to the 
door, opened it and peered out. 

A man from the town had brought up 
a telegram for Hemp. 

Caley took the message in; and the 
man went off, water-logged tread swash- 
ing down the steps of the rock. 

In the dense half-light the old man 
approached the table and shook his son’s 
arm. Hemp was hard to rouse, but 
finally he came awake. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
stretching his arms and shoulders. 

“A telegram,” said Caley. 

Hemp opened the message. It wiped 
the ruddiness from his face. 

Caley stooped to decipher the tele- 
gram. It was an official one. As he 
made it out, over his son’s shoulder, the 
old man’s chin wavered. He repeated 
its substance, in a whisper: 

“Jefferson Bulrush. Killed in ac- 
tion.’ ” 

Dim daylight vivified Hemp’s ashy 
face and the old man’s stricken features. 
Daylight was slowly coloring the room ; 
disclosing the rude brown of the shelf, 
the foamy green of the pictured sea- 
coast on the calendar, the scrubbed 
blue of the chairs, the hoary gray of 
the hammock, the homy red of the 
tablecloth and the bright gold of the 
star in the open record-book. 

Hemp spread the telegram on the 
table. He crossed his arms on it ‘and 
sobbed, roughly. 

Caley laid his hand on his son’s head. 
The old man’s chin prevented him from 


asked, 
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speaking. He thought of Mara; and 
he remembered again the eagle and the 
eaglet. His chin shook. In his time 
Caley Bulrush had come into contact 
with things dramatic and majestic ; but 
these times through which his children 
were living seemed limitless in their 
reach on the emotions. He spoke to his 
son in his aged voice. ‘Do not grieve 
for the boy,” he counseled. He stooped 
and kissed Hemp’s_ water-roughened 
cheek. “In spite of nature, let us re- 
joice. For he has died well. Go tell 
his mother, Hemp; no higher honor 
could come to her than this: ‘Killed 
in action.’ Go now, and tell her, Hemp. 
God is with us.” The feebler arm linked 
the rugged arm. Caley urged his son to 
his feet and to the stairs. 

With tears rushing down his cheeks, 
Hemp went up the stairs. His step 
stumbled overhead. Mara’s 
scream shrilled through the house. 

The old man knelt and prayed. 

Silence followed Mara’s_ scream. 
Then came the sound of Mara’s rich 
voice, comforting Hemp. Somehow the 
voice was rejoicing. Through its agony 
rang a flare of pride for its young. 

Caley Bulrush arose from his knees 
and pasted the telegram on the last 
page of Jeff’s record-book. He peeled 
the star-record from the book and car- 
ried it to the window, where he fastened 
the gold star over the blue one. After- 
ward the old man took from the shelf 
his hat and his roli of green baize; he 
felt that Hemp and Mara would need 
to be alone—that his sojourn with a son 
had ended, and that it was time to live 
awhile with another son, carrying on 
the circle in which he traveled. He 
opened the door of the house on the 
rock, and on the. stone step jointed and 
hoisted his collapsible umbrella. 

The morning was wet and sweet ; river 
and sky were ethereal, the rain had 
stopped falling, and a milky mist was 
rising from the surface of the rock- 
Caley Bulrush went out to the gate, 
hooked it open and climbed unsteadily 
down the steps of the rock. There he 
halted. He looked up through the mist 
at the gold service-star in the window. 

Holding to his umbrella and his chin, 
he said good-by to Hemp’s boy. 
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{~~ y |AOMI TWAY was _ twenty- 
three when came the crisis in 
[L* *_l) which dawning romance and 
the mystery of her strange mother’s 
periodic journeys to the city brought 
the world tumbling about her. 

A strange woman, Mrs. Tway: easy- 
going, untidy, dully good-natured in the 
society of her two or three card-playing 
friends and with Naomi—and yet mys- 
terious. For several times 
in the last two years Mrs. 
Tway—waiting till Naomi 
had left for her work as a 
typist in the Lanetown 
flourmill—had taken a train 
out of town, without ex- 
planation to anyone. After 
an absence of some days she had each 
time returned and taken up the day’s 
routine as if she had merely been around 
the corner. 

At first Naomi had angrily insisted 
upon an explanation. She got none— 
except: “I go to see a relative—no mat- 
ter where or who or why. Don’t ask me 
any more. I’dl just tell you this—you 
wouldn’t like him!” 

Illumination shook Naomi: “Some 
one in—prison? Or insane? Some one 
related to me—in prison?” she whis- 
pered. 

Mrs. Tway, her face a blank, had 
slowly swept from the room without 
reply. 

Then one day the inevitable man 
came into Naomi’s life—a jewelry 
salesman named Andrew Caren, who es- 
corted her: home after a ruffian had 
frightened her. Caren plainly mani- 
fested his interest in Naomi, and with 
his pleasant ways and his talk of New 
Work life he interested her as well—but 
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before she dared invite him to call, she 
had to bribe Mrs. Tway with a five 
dollar-bill to clean herself up, for fear 
her mother would not be presentable. 

Perhaps it was this episode that pro 
voked Naomi to put an end to the mys 
tery of Mrs. Tway’s behavior: she de 
termined to follow her mother whei 
next she left town. And accordingly, 
not long afterward, Naomi found her- 
self in the railroad station 
buying a ticket for the 
small town she had over 
heard her mother name as 
a destination. 

Naomi contrived to fol- 
low unobserved until her 
mother ended her trip at 
the largest town in the State—and had 
herself driven to a resort in the “segre- 
gated district.” 

Naomi followed her mother inside and 
found her in a back room, going over 
an account-book and receiving money 
from the man in charge: Naomi’s mo- 
ther was his silent partner! 

Utterly disgusted, Naomi went back 
to Lanetown, packed her belongings, 
wrote a letter to her mother begging 
her to abandon this dreadful partner- 
ship—and took train for New York. 
After a futile search for employment. 
she fell ill; and then it was that Andy 
Caren found her. 

Naomi married Andrew Caren a few 
weeks later. For a time life seemed 
smoothed for her—and then one day 
Andrew’s employers telephoned to in- 
quire about a business matter, saying 
he had phoned them he was at home 
sick. But he had left the house as 
usual that morning. (The story con- 
tinues on the next page.) 
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| AOMI passed 

| into the 
—'| bedroom, 
her glance on some of 
Andy’s possessions— 
his tray of pipes, a 
cheap, light magazine 3° 
with which he occasionally * 
passed an hour when he had 
no newspaper, and hanging on 
the bedroom door, the house- 
coat of large plaid that he 
would not be parted from and 
that she did not like because it 
made him look stouter. These things 
so vivified him, showing him in the 
plaid coat, bustling and whistling, 
smoking and joking, his face that of a 
grown-up cherub, that her 
sagging dismay changed 


To Naomi it 


sgwas no reason why his 
* letter to her was not per- 
=" fectly true. When he 
appeared, he would 
easily explain the matter. 
Defiant. brightness 
showed in her eyes. She 
needed 
cheering. 
They would 
have an 
economical 
dinner af*one 
of the gay 
high - priced 
restaurants, and 
Andy would 
wear his evening 
clothes. After- 
ward they might 
drop in some- 
where for his fa- 
vorite vaudeville. 
He was especially 
fond of trained 
dogs. To-night 
she would even 
laugh with him at 
the poor things; it 
would be so good 
to feel his sturdy 
arm in force- 
ful comrade- 
ship against 

her own. 
Sh e 
swung 
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to confidence. 

Andy was not a liar. 
He was not coldly deceiv- 
ing her. Even had he 
wished, he was not the 
type to find intrigue prof- 
itable, for whatever was 


seemed a romantic 

little door. Burglars 
and eloping couples alike 
might have stolen through 
it. She turned the knob 
and laughed with excite- 
ment when the door fell 

back. 


about gayly, 
putting out 
his things and her 
own— her prettiest 


in his heart was bound to show in his gown, bought during the 
naively candid face. Though he had honeymoon, a dove-gray chiffon of 
told the people at the office a lie, there tapering lengths. The excitement helped 
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her beauty. As she brushed her hair, it 
bristled and flamed above her eyes, to 
which the wide pupils gave the bright- 
ness of the stars in a sky of midnight 
blue. And all the time, no matter what 
she did, she was listening for a robust, 
hurried trudge on the stairs, for an im- 
petuous opening of the door—after 
which Andy would appear with a beam- 
ing, ‘““Well, well! How’s the girl? Did 
she miss her old man?” take her in his 
arms and kiss her like an ebullient 
schootboy. 

Often his noise and _ talkativeness 
about the unimportant, and his hoyden 
humor, had tired her. Not to-night! 
She wanted the human glow of the man, 
his barbarously simple adoration, his 
voice and laugh routing this benumbing 
silence. 

When she was ready, except for her 
hat and gloves, she opened the illus- 
trated paper and lingered over the first 
pages. As she came to the middle part, 
her interest sharpened and a smile trem- 
bled around her lips. The half-page 
photograph of a man was shown, the 
name “Gilbert Hampton” under it, and 
just below that, in close print, the name 
“Rockhill.” These were two familiar 
things. Naomi had heard much of 
Rockhill-on-the-Hudson, Andy’s native 
place. She had heard much of the man 
in the picture. 

Gilbert Hampton belonged to the pro- 
digiously rich and aristocratic family 
that was a ruling power in the Knicker- 
bocker river town. Andy had grown up 
in awe of the prestige surrounding the 
name of Hampton. He had tried to de- 
scribe to Naomi the beauty of the fam- 
ily home, the Corners, with its two-mile 
drive from the road, through a perfect 
forest, and set in beautiful gardens. He 
had told her of the Episcopalian church 
and the white marble library the Hamp- 
tons had given to the town. 

“Rockhill just worships the name,” he 
had said. “We'll go up there some 
day, Naomi. Only two of the Hamp- 
tons left—Gilbert and his sister Sylvia, 
who married Sir Peter Saxe; they’re 
never there any more, so I bet old Hale, 
the superintendent, will let you have a 
squint at the house. I saw it once, long 
ago,.when old Mr. Hampton had up 
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the Sunday-school children. It’s like 
those grand houses you're always read- 
ing about in novels, You know a funny 
thing? I used to play with Gilbert 
Hampton when we were little shavers !"’ 

He waited for her look of surprised 
interest, and went on cozily. 

“This was when he had a tutor, be- 
fore he was’ even old enough to go to 
preparatory-school. He'd sneak off with 
me and one or two others of the town 
kids. Lord, what little limbs we wer 
—what bird-nesting and nutting and 
skating and coasting! One day an a 
cident happened. I was about six, and 
he was about eight, and a crowd of us 
were snowballing. I didn’t realize that 
I was picking up frozen snow that was 
more than half ice—and it went bang 
on Hampton’s cheek-bone, cutting it 
deep. Gee, how it bled! He came to 
ward me with a face like a devil, and 
the blood made me cry. ‘I didn’t mea 
it!’ I called out. He stopped with his 
hand at his bloody face and looked at 
me with my mittens screwed into my 
eyes,—I was a roly-poly little shaver,—- 
and he suddenly began to laugh. ‘I 
know you didn’t mean it—you’re just 
a fat little fool. Shut up! No one’s 
going to touch you,’ he said, and went 
off, holding his cheek. 

“After he went to school, it was all 
different. We boys never saw him. And 
then he went to college, and then after- 
ward he was hardly ever at the Corners. 
But I did see him once when he was 
just out of Yale, and do you know there 
was that little scar, white but deep, right 
under the eye on the cheek-bone. He 
was on horseback, and he didn’t remem 
ber me, I could see. Not long after, it 
was common talk how he went the pace 
for years and at last got all twisted up 
in Paris with an actress old enough 
to be his mother. She came over here 
after him, and from what I remember 
the papers said about her, she had about 
as much heart as a cash-register—out 
for the Hampton coin and nothing else. 
Well, she got a fat wad out of the old 
man to get Gilbert clear of her. And 
right after that, Mr. Hampton died very 
suddenly. I guess his father’s dying. 
right after the fuss, dug into Gilbert 
—made him pull up and grow quiet. 





lor years 
his name 
didn’t 
show 
up in 
pr int 
at all. 
“After I 
left Rock- 
hiv hte ot 
course I never 
saw him. Any- 
way, he lives 
now nearly all 9 
the time in 4 
France or Italy * 
or some place a 
over there-— and SS 
his sister Sylvia, too, : 
with a handle to her 
name. It’s too bad the 
terribly rich people 
of their sort stay out 
of the States that 
way. The Hamptons are 
fine people—none_bet- 
ter !”” 
And now the 
hero of An- 
dy’s story 
looked back 
at Naomi 
from 
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the soft and shining page—Gilbert 
Hampton, one of the fortunate minor- 
ity removed from the strain and limita- 
tions of everyday life, almost beyond 


lutely untainted. 
On the other 
hand 
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the comprehension of a 
person like herself. She 
spread the paper flat and 
gazed studiously at the 
photograph. 
It was excellent as an 
achievement, with a charming 
mixture of light and shadow. 
Gilbert Hampton was shown 
half sitting at a table, his arms 
folded. He looked his thirty- 
four years. He was slender, 
with a look of force; his face 
was sharply cut and strong- 
willed; a fine  cléarness 
marked the broad fore- 
head, from which the 
black, parted hair, glossy 
as lacquer and reflect- 
ing the light, was 
brushed back in two 
3 abrupt sweeps; 
meee his dark eyes had 
ia luminous points 
in them and were 
thoughtful; the 
brows. indicated 
weariness; and 
the delicately 
curved lips 
went down 
at one side 
as from a 
habit of 
haughty and 
ironic reflec- 
tion. He 
seemed more 
serious than 
the sportsman 
and man of 
fashion, though 
both showed in 
him. If she had not 
known otherwise, she would 
have thought him what she 
called “foreign,” meaning 
\ by it that he had the intense 
and subtle look of 
the Latin. 
She turned eager- 
ly to the short interview with him: 


GILBERT HAMPTON TO SAIL 
5 FOR ITALY AGAIN. 

Gilbert Hampton will be among those 
sailing on the Savoie. During a ten 
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You didn’t pive me any choice. So now that I’ve found out, I’m going to 
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“But nothing could have made me marry you,” said Naomi then, 
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leave you, Andy. 
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minutes’. talk to-day he expressed him- 
self aS amused -at the report that he 
was to expatriate himself in any final 
sense. He-does not mean to. become an 
Italian, Frenchman or Englishman, ‘or 
to be any different from what he has 
been—an American who happens to 
like Europe, particularly — where, 
in. Venice, he has a palazzo filled with 
the results of those years he has spent 
as an art collector, and who can af- 
ford to gratify his tastes by residence 
there for short or long periods. This 
is as it should be. here would be 
something inharmonious and unnatural 
in any strident un-Americanism on 
the part of the son of Horatio Hamp- 
ton. 

““My sister, you know, has married 
an Englishman and lives in England,” 
said Mr. Hampton, “and I am the last 
of what was a large family. I have no 
need of business, no gift for it. I must 
confess life here is profitless. And I 
don’t think it’s unpatriotic to say that 
I find in Italy something for the spirit 
and senses that neither this or any other 
new country can give. The house in 
New York has been rented for four 
years and I’ve had the ‘Corners’ at 
Rockhill closed. I think now that I 
shall probably be away four or five 
years. It is quite uncertain. Any day 
some mood is apt to carry me back 
again,” 


T? live in Italy for years—a palazzo 

in Venice!: Only words to Naomi, 
but of such lovely sound ‘that they 
sparkled back at her and made a little 
singing in her brain. Italy for years— 
a palazzo in Venice! And Gilbert 
Hampton had this happiness as _ his 
daily life, had it while he was young 
and free and attractive. Ah, this was 
not living as she and millions like her 
knew life. No! This must be utter 
fulfillment—rapture. ‘How far away 
he and all like him were from people 
like her—she as the deep valley, he as 
the mountain top! 

Still she looked at him. What she 
knew of him from Andy made him seem 
simple, kindly and boyish. And for all 
the sophistication in the face there was 
such a living quality that the expression 
seemed to change subtly as if in answer 
to her. Tenderly—while as remotely 
and hopelessly as if it came from the 
picture of one who had been dead for 
centuries—a disturbing charm stole from 
it and thrilled Naomi, a breath that 
stirred the embers of her old dreams. © 


She folded the paper, meaning to 
show it to Andy. As she did so, the 
clock struck the half-hour note and 
startled her to her feet. Surprised, she 
stared through the dusk at the time. 
The moments had gone by unmarked, 
and it was half-past seven. 

For the first time she felt fright. 1t 
chilled, while giving her strength to face 
something. To face—what? What 
was wrong with Andy? What had hap- 
pened? To what end was this hour 
leading ? 

Without lighting the lamp she went 
to the window and watched the street. 
Few people passed. Sometimes an al- 
most empty car would make a momen- 
to the window and watched the street. 
would be more than ever lonely. Lights 
showed in other people’s windows; at 
times a figure went up distant steps. At 
her gate no one paused. 

When the clock in. the dark room 
behind her struck eight, she lighted the 
lamp. The familiar things swayed be- 
fore her with new expressions. Andy’s 
clothes laid on the bed and seen through 
the open door had a likeness to the use- 
less belongings of one just dead—the 
belongings that dare to endure after the 
human will they have served has ceased. 
The clock’s ticks were gasps of amaze- 
ment. And her own hat and gloves, in 
readiness, seemed meekly patient. She 
had never known the house could be so 
profoundly still. 

And here began for Naomi the wast- 
ing suspense that only women know. 
Beyond her windows the world was a 
whirlpool with her husband somewhere 
in its twisting waters; her part, to wait 
and wonder in a soul-deadening silence, 
between four walls. At every creak in 
the hall, at every whisper, she went to 
the door and listened. The most ordi- 
nary murmur in the street, and she was 
at the window. 

This waiting in silence drove nails 
into her soul. It was not to be borne. 
At half-past ten she was out under the 
electric lights, walking through the 
leaf-shadows, looking expectantly at 
every man who neared her, only to look 
away. Not Andy—never Andy! 

It was close to twelve when she 
reached her own gate again, one ques- 
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Minnie had lived a fou ba a ter he arrived. The girl who had danced through life went out of it in his arms. 
She died singing in gusty breaths one of the music-hall songs that had made her known. 
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tion filling her as she stood still, her 
eyes on the windows. There was neither 
shadow nor movement. A cold, amazed 
self seemed to go with her up the almost 
black stairs where the gas had been 
economically lowered to a speck. 

She had left the lamp burning. It 
was burning still in the empty sitting- 
room. Everything was exactly as she 
had left it—everything? No, the bed- 
room door was closed. This beat upon 
her consciousness. The bedroom door 
was closed, and she had left it open. 

She pulled her hat off slowly, as with 
eyes fixed ahead she went haltingly over 
and turned the knob. Enough light 
from where she stood sifted into the 
room. It fell upon a picture crossed 
by shadows, one that was never to leave 
her mind. 

Andy’s hat was on the floor. It was 
dented and muddy, and she had to step 
over it to pass in. He was flat on his 
back on the bed over the spread evening- 
shirt and dress-clothes, his arms flung 
out to their widest. As she pushed the 
door open further, she saw that his 
boots and coat, and even the cheek that 
was visible, were crusted with dry mud. 

It was almost a moment before she 
went nearer. When she did, the smell 
that soaked-in alcohol burns from the 
lungs came to her on his heavy breaths. 
At this she bent over him sharply with 
the look of one facing death, and afraid. 
As sharply she lifted her head again. 

Things about her faded, and one mem- 
ory blazed—her marriage-day and the 
look of secret shame on Andy’s face 
that at the last moment she had tried 
to understand. It was this. 

Her hands clutched her cheeks. She 
could not take her eyes from his foul- 
ness. 

“OQh—God!” she said, the tone all- 
comprehending and of immeasurable 
weariness. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HROUGH the night it rained. 
At six o’clock it was still raining 
with a regularity that meant con- 


tinuance. Andy’s first consciousness 
was of this wet, whispering sound. 
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His clouded eyes opened stiffly, with 
prickings of fire. Fire was also in his 
throat, and a consuming dryness. He 
stared at the wall he was facing, and 
recognition of a picture on it came 
slowly to him. He was at home. 

Home? Yet something had _hap- 
pened, something that had beaten him, 
burned him, and through which he had 
felt at first a raging disgust of himself 
and a dread of judgment afterward. 
This had disappeared into a_ vast, 
cloudy bliss in which he had seen won- 
ders and felt ineffable felicity. That 
too had gone its way, and he had re- 
turned to a half-sense of truth that had 
made him try to grip real things and 
help himself. He murkily recalled a 
lurching progress toward some safe 
goal, through mud and dangers and 
through crowds that gave way before 
him. He had not known this goal was 
home. Yet it must have been, for here 
he was. 

He did not dare to turn his head. He 
hoped the room was empty, but he could 
not tell. He could not chance a look 
that would show him Naomi with this 
dark discovery of him in her face. 
Shame, like a curtain of flame, fell on 
him. The weights of failure pulled him 
into a pit. He had “lost out’ with him- 
self. The desolation of the moment 
was beyond all comprehension, horrible. 

Naomi had slept on the couch in the 
sitting-room. At least she had made it 
up and had lain there, clutching the 
pillows, her eyes stretched in intense 
wakefulness until toward dawn, when 
exhaustion slipped into deathlike sleep. 
She was awakened in broad daylight to 
see the ailanthus trees beyond the open 
window tossing off cascades of spray, 
and the rain dancing in little crowns on 
the window-sill. 

Morning. Was it late? Always her 
first thought as she would twist to her 
elbow and look toward the clock. This 
time she remained so, staring at the 
closed bedroom door, searching for ex- 
planation of her weary heart. 

The truth went coldly over her. 
Andy! She recalled his battered hat, 
his sodden figure on the bed; she re- 
membered his clumsy attempts at dig- 
nity when she aroused him enough to 
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undress—looks and postures to delight 
an audience at a farce and that con- 
tributed a final grotesqueness to her 
pain. 

During the wakeful hours in the dark 
she had mapped out her future course. 
It would be painful, but it was im- 
perative and her only hope. She had 
seen it like a path to one conclusion— 
freedom. It had seemed direct and 
simple in the night. It seemed less so 
now, but she was just as determined. 

If, as she felt sure this brutish 
drunkenness was not due to some mis- 
take, was a habit with Andy that had 
already damaged his chances in life, 
she would leave him. This would be 
only fair to her from every point of 
view. Had she known of this vice, she 
would not have married him. Knowing 
it, and married to him, it would change 
her feeling for him, was already chang- 
ing it, making her draw back from the 
thought of physical nearness to him— 
sorry for him, yet revolted, defiant and 
dismissing. 

“If he’s like that, he’s not the same. 
I’m not his keeper. And I’m not going 
to stay the wife of a drunkard.” 


i had made up her mind not to 

begin the morning with any scene 
or explanation—to have him first, for 
his own salvation, telephone to the office 
as she had promised he would. After 
that was done, she would make him 
bathe and have coffee. Then they would 
settle their lives. 

It was after eight when she went into 
the bathroom, set the water running for 
Andy and made a hasty toilet herself. 
When she was ready and her heart was 
unrelenting, although the insubordinate 
coward body was trembling hard, she 
opened the bedroom door a little way. 

Though the fresh air had cleansed 
the room, a faint flavor of the stale 
liquor came to her. She could see the 
muddy, rumpled clothes on a chair, the 
dented hat suggesting a clown’s grimace 
under it. And Andy was lying on the 
bed close to the wall, his face turned 
to it. There was something hideously 
vanquished about his down-plunged 
head and rigid body. She could tell he 
was awake and listening. 
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“Andy!” she called through teeth 
that quivered, 

And when there was no answer, again, 
wildly: 

“Andy, don’t you hear me?” 

“Ves,” 

This was a thickened breath, a clot 
of sound. He did not move. 

“Mr. Parton telephoned yesterday 
from the office,’ Naomi rushed on, 
keeping through an under turmoil of 
nervousness, her plan of action clearly 
before her. “When I found he thought 
you were home here, sick, I pretended 
you were—and asleep. I said you'd 
call him up early this morning. He 
wants to know about an order for some 
Simonson, that is wrong, he said. Go 
down and telephone him. Put on your 
dressing-gown. and you can slip through 
the hall. Your bath’s going, and I'll 
get the coffee ready.” 

She knew her tone was flint. She 
knew there was that in it that told him 
she was speaking over the vast distance 
she felt between them. And on this 
effect she shut the door crisply. 

As she prepared the breakfast, a lis- 
tening like that of the night before be- 
gan for her—waiting to hear him stir, 
to cough, for the bed to creak, the door 
into the hall to shut. Waiting—listen- 
ing—listening! 

There was not a sound from the bed- 
room, no sound in the place but the 
rush of water into the tub. She was 
so tremulous that she bungled the gas- 
flame of the stove and burned her hand. 
Close to screaming, she went again to 
the bedroom door and this time flung 
it open with a bang. 

“Andy, you heard what I said. Get 
up. Get up! The man is waiting tc 
hear from you,” she cried, the shrill 
tone breaking. 

“No use,” came to her thickly, and he 
did not stir. 

“What do you mean by ‘No use’?” 

He turned a little without looking at 
her. She could see that his bruised and 
swollen cheek was deathly. He spoke 
more clearly, but to the wall. 

“That was only a bluff—to see if I 
was here. If I was,—and all ‘straight, 
—they knew I’d come to the telephone 
if I had to be carried. That’s an old 
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dodge. They’ve done it before to—to 
catch me. No use my telephoning.” 

“You mean they—wont—wont want 
you down there any more?” 

“That's it.” He lay like stone. 

As she turned to go stupidly out, she 
heard him speak her name in a groan 
of appeal. 

“Naomi—will you—”’ 

“What?” 

“Will you do something for me? 
There’s some whisky out there. Give 
me a little—just a drink?” 

He met her eyes, her angry, horrified 
stare, 

“IT can pull myself together if you 
give me—a drink.” 

“If I did,” Naomi muttered in a cold 
sort of fury, “my hand ought to 
wither.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” he 
sighed in deep misery, and she closed 
the door. 

Like an automaton now, she turned 
off the water in the bath and tried to 
proceed with the breakfast. What she 
had heard only riveted her own con- 
viction. Andy was a drunkard,—a 
known drunkard,—and by his last re- 
quest to her she felt him a shameless 
one. The path that led from him was 
straight and clear. 

She drank the hot coffee and ate 
some bread. Leaving the little table 
set for him, and the percolator ready, 
she dressed for the street. 


EFORE leaving, she went to the 

little cabinet that held the decan- 
ters. It had no key, and for a moment 
she thought of hiding what there was 
of liquor. This was contemptuously 
dismissed as too much effort. Instead, 
she carefully noted the line the whisky 
reached against the glass, and then 
closed the little door. 

Out in the flood of ‘spring rain, as 
she walked fast under. a lowered um- 
brella, she again tried not to think of 
Andy. No use. He kept beside her in 
his wretchedness, clinging to her, plead- 
ing with her because of his love. Yes, 
he loved her deeply, not only as a man, 
but with a passionate fatherhood also. 
When they parted, his pain would be 
for her—for her future that he had 
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not been fit to guard. She knew this, 
and knew it would make the parting 
hard. Her thoughts lashed her on. 

Without direction she had gone down- 
town a little way, and westward. A 
sharp, tarry smell caught her, and as 
if awakening, she looked about. She 
was but a stone’s-throw from the piers 
from which the great liners glided 
away, their noses pointing east, and the 
smell that revived her was the salt of the 
sea, 

As she stood under a market-shed, 
she became aware of commotion. Auto- 
mobiles, florists’ wagons, laden trucks, 
made a stream to one point. A ship 
must be about to sail. The diversion 
from her thoughts was a help; the lump 
of sadness seemed to melt under light. 
She followed the traffic and found her- 
self on a soddenly wet, though covered 
wharf, smelling of grain. 

It was not until she was going up 
the gangplank and heard the bustling 
sailors calling out in French that she 
knew she was on a French ship, not 
until she saw the name, La Savoie, on 
the crew’s caps that she realized with a 
quiver of pleasure the possibility of see- 
ing Gilbert Hampton start upon his de- 
lectable journey. 

From that moment, as she mixed with 
the crowd, in and out of the corridors, 
through the flower-filled dining-saloon 
and past the open staterooms into which 
luggage was carried, she watched for 
him. His face was clear before her 
memory. She would surely recognize 
him. And the fact that not only the 
name, but some facts in the life of this 
important traveler were known to her 
seemed to take him from the list of 
absolute strangers and herself from the 
list of detached onlookers. 

She was moving with the crush of 
people in obedience to the last warn- 
ing bell and the cries of “All ashore!’ 
before she saw him. Late though it 
was, she dared to edge from the line to 
a little oasis of isolation under one of 
the ladders leading to the deck above. 
She had only a few moments in which 
to watch him, and she made the best 
of them. 

He was different from the lounging 
man of fashion in the photograph— 





hardier, with a defiant naturalness. His 
“sensible,” rough coat and oldish hat, 
with soft brim bent down all around 
like a schoolboy’s, surprised her. It sur- 
prised her, too, that he was not the cen- 
ter of a group of society friends and 
reporters—the sort of thing she had 
imagined as always accompanying the 
fashionably important. He was unob- 
trusive, almost alone. 

At her first sight of him he was step- 
ping from a deck stateroom, followed 
by a middle-aged, dark-eyed valet, who 
carried a neat stack of telegrams. A 
distinguished-appearing man of fifty 
and a lad of about twenty were the 
only ones bidding him good-by. 

His face, while stirringly attractive, 
antagonized her in the first glance. It 
lacked the luminous quality of the pho- 
tograph. He did not look older than 
shown there, about thirty-four, but it 
was a different thirty-four—hard, ob- 
stinate, filled with a lightly contemptu- 
ous will. There was a look of strain 
across the eyes, a saturnine set to the 
strong jaws. All this, until he smiled. 
As often happens, his smile brushed 
away the marks of a self-willed and 
selfish life. It was most endearing, of 
a flashing and thrilling tenderness ; and 
it brought Naomi’s warm liking. When 
a turn of his head showed her the scar 
on his cheek left by Andy’s snowball, 
a pleasant feeling of intimacy touched 
her. 

After a few seconds, when among the 
last stragglers to leave the ship she 
passed him, he was reading the tele- 
grams while giving directions to his 
man in a language she felt must be 
Italian, and he did not glance her way. 
A curious envy of Gilbert Hampton 
floated through her, went down the 
gangplank with her and along the sod- 
den wharf. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE clock was striking twelve 
when Naomi opened the door of 
the sitting-room. Her entering 
glance was a search for what awaited 
her. She saw that Andy had drunk 
coffee ; there was the smell of cigarette- 
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smoke; the door of the bedroom was 
open, and she heard him moving there. 

After a stern pause she knelt before 
the cabinet, jerking it open. One look 
showed her that the whisky had sunk 
more than two inches, and a spasm 
went over her face. This seemed to 
her nothing less than shameless self-in- 
dulgence, cold defiance of her wishes. 
As she added it to the mountain of 
Andy’s offense, she felt she could hate 
him. 

She had sunk into a rocker in her 
wet coat, and was pulling off her gloves, 
when he came slowly in, looked at her 
—and looked away. He was ashen- 
faced, did not seem to have the will to 
breathe, was not Andy at all. He sat 
down at a distance from her, clasped 
his hands loosely and looked at the 
floor. 

After a deep silence, Naomi spoke. 

“As you seem to have nothing to say, 
I'd better begin.” She pulled off her 
hat and stabbed it nervously with the 
long pin. “I want to ask you just one 
thing: everything hangs on it.” 

She waited for him to look-up. This 
seemed impossible to him. He remained 
fixed, except that the point of his tongue 
ran along his dry lips. 

“You—drink. Don’t you?” she said 
tersely. “This isn’t a thing that hap- 
pened through some slip—as it might. 
You do this. It’s a habit. It’s why 
you had to leave Bartlett and Crowell. 
It’s what I almost made you tell me 
the day we were married. All night 
I’ve been saying this to myself, and I 
want to know if it’s true.” 

“Tt’s true,” said Andy, speaking down 
to the floor through his clutched hands. 
“T didn’t play the game with you.” 

“As that’s the case, I’ve made up my 
mind to leave you.” The tone was al- 
most cold. With her next words it 
flamed: “I hate and have always hated 
—drunkards. Drunken people frighten 
me! I’m not narrow about liquor; you 
know I’m not. But—a drunkard!” 

She stood up, flung away her hat and 
lifted her hair from her damp forehead. 
The picture that her words brought to 
her made her body tense, her look dis- 
tracted. 


“I'd rather be—dead.” She hurled 








this at him in a fury and moved about 
as if she were in a cage. “Endure 
again what I’ve endured since that tele- 
phone rang yesterday and gave me the 
first inkling of the truth? Begin this 
sort of thing? Face it over and over? 
No—oh, no! I’m not that sort of 
woman. I’m just, I think. But I’m 
selfish enough not to let anyone make 
a door-mat of me. And I’m glad I’m 
selfish. It will make me strong as I 
fight alone. For that’s what I’m going 
to do—end this now, at the start.” 

She choked miserably. An effort to 
be quite fair brought her next stum- 
bling words. 

“T reckon I deserve this, for marry- 
ing you. That’s one way of looking at 
it. I didn’t love you as I should—not 
as you did me. I was a coward. This 
city seemed bent on driving me insane. 
So when I was a sick cat crawling back 
to—to—nothing, I took the chance you 
gave me, because I knew you loved me. 
I did feel a great affection for you. 
You seemed a big, kind child to me, 
somehow. And I thought my caring for 
you would keep growing and make us 
happy as companions in just a plain, 
quiet way. For that’s all I’d come to 
expect: to be mighty glad to have enough 
to live on without being—afraid. Yes, 
I was a coward, and I’m being punished 
for it. But—” 

Her breath gone; she looked at Andy, 
let all his misery soak into her so that 
she could prove her strength by pushing 
it from her. 

“But nothing could have made me 
marry you,” said Naomi then, “if you’d 
told me this. You didn’t. You didn’t 
give me any choice. So now that I’ve 
found out, I’m going to leave you, Andy. 
I’m going to-day.” And with the last 
words, she braced herself for the strug- 
gle with him. 


FTER one look of anguish at her, 
Andy shifted his gaze to the gera- 
nium on the sill, and stood up. 

“You ought to,” he said in a queer, 
choked voice that was not his. ‘You'd 
be a fool to do anything else.” 

He went into the bedroom and shut 
the door. - 

And with this the matter seemed 
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closed. Since Andy admitted the worst 
and would not object to her leaving 
him, there was no need of another word. 

She did not stir. With her brows 
frowning, she stood brooding. And the 
first of the fibers that marriage weaves 
stole about her. She did not know that 
it was forming into a rope that might 
pinion her. She only knew that some- 
thing halted her, that to leave this hope- 
less husband without some helpful word 
was impossible. 

Moments that were crystallizing to 
make the plinth of her life went by her 
in the quiet room, as her self-communing 
gaze moved from the coffee-percolator 
to the lashing boughs, as she listened to 
the gay spring winds, to the opening 
and shutting of drawers in the bed- 
room, to the brushing of a coat and other 
definite sounds that told of Andy’s prep- 
arations for departure. She twisted her 
cold fingers in a feeling of trouble. 
When he came in, she gave him a look 
almost of fright and stood very straight: 

Andy was in street clothes, even his 
hat on; and he was carrying valise, um- 
brella and overcoat. His bruised face 
had the pallor and flare of the last in- 
evitable moment. His movements were 
nervous, his eagerness to be gone was 
plain. 

“You're in a great hurry,” Naomi said 
cuttingly, enraged that she should feel 
wretched and guilty. 

“IT was going to write you—after— 
and arrange things,” he blurted, avoid- 
ing her eye. “But I thought I’d better 
get out. I couldn’t have you rush out 
in the rain to get away from me. I 
guess you know I couldn’t stand that.” 

“Neither of us need rush out while 
it’s raining. Can't we act like civilized 
beings ?” 

“I’d rather go.” Humiliation made 
the deepest shadow in the fused look 
that passed like a blur of clouds across 
his face. “I must! Can’t stand it!” 

“You don’t suppose,” Naomi said in 
a slow, kind way, “that because I can’t 
live with you, Andy, I’m not interested 
in what—becomes of you?” 

The quiet question startled him, broke 
through the glaze of his pretended forti- 
tude. Yearning and conciliation fairly 
leaped from his eyes. 
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“Naomi!” came on a rough sob, and 
he turned to face the window. 

Her heart thickened. She went to 
him, gently took off his hat and drew 
him to a chair. 

“Tell me now what you should have 
told me in December.” As he remained 
silent, struggling for composure, she 
stepped back and kept beyond his vision. 
“How long, Andy, have you been like 
this?” 

“A long time,” he said faintly, look- 
ing toward the window. “Began when 
I was a kid with a lot of other kids 
up in Rockhill—cider first, then little 
glasses of sherry, hooked on the sly.” 
He put his elbow on the table and ran 
his fingers through his hair as he strug- 
gled to find words. “I began to see 
how, when the others stopped, I didn’t. 
I kept on! I liked it! My mother be- 
gan worrying. She told me what I 
didn’t know before—as I was too little 
when he died: that my father drank, 
and his father did too. It ruined both 
their lives, she said. Well, after that, 
I took the pledge for life and kept it 
two years.” 


E sat back, staring ahead, and the 
words came faster. 

“In New York, in business, it seemed 
all right at first, drinking a little with 
customers and so forth. But it didn’t 
work. I soon found that I wanted to 
get drunk. I had to, and I did. All! 
the way!” 

He sat looking drearily into the past. 

“And yet,” Naomi said, puzzled, “‘no 
one would-dream of such a thing about 
you. Your skin is like a child’s, so 
pink and white, and you’ve splendid 
health—” 

“Oh, yes,” Andy broke in, “I’m the 
living lie! Guess I’ve got the digestion 
of a goat—that must be it. Then, be- 
sides, I can let the booze alone for 
weeks or months—no trouble at all. It 
gets me just about every so often. I’m 
a—periodical.” 

“You feel this temptation at regular 
intervals,” Naomi said with a sort of 
awe, and faced him. “Then why don’t 
you prepare for it and fight it?” 

He turned a look of terrible wisdom 
and wondering tenderness on her. 


“Women like you don’t understand 
this sort of thing. You didn’t under- 
stand why I had to have a bracer this 
morning. Fight it?” he echoed. “My 
God—it’s nothing but.a fight from the 
time the teeth get into you.” 

He sprang up and walked about in 
unendurable misery. 

“A stretch of time—and no tempta- 
tion. Then a lonesome feeling comes, 
that creeps and stays. A craving be- 
gins, that sure must come out of the 
lowest hell. The heart seems sinking 
out of you with—lonesomeness.” 

“You were happy,” she faltered. 
“Then why should loneliness come?” 

“It came!’ he muttered fiercely and 
helplessly. “Once it throws you, happy 
or not, it’s the same. I guess, Naomi, 
that’s what being a drunkard—is. 
Liquor gives you something that nothing 
else gives.” 

The rest of his confession was a 
shamed murmur. 

“T don’t remember a thing about the 
night before last. Last night I got to 
know that I was in a café up in Har- 
lem, and a barkeeper was trying to tell 
me I couldn’t have something for noth- 
ing. You see, I’d been cleaned out of 
everything—money, watch and scarfpin! 
When he shoved me, I hit him. Then 
he let me have it, good and plenty. I 
came to, bleeding, lying with my face 
up against a wall. After that I got 
back to this part of town—I don’t re- 
member how. My first thought is al- 
ways to keep away from what I know. 
But this time, when I reached the first 
clearing, I must have wanted pretty bad 
to get where I could see how things 
were with you. Yes, I guess, Naomi, 
I was worrying about you, as well as 
I could.” 

His head slued sideways against the 
chair, and as Naomi came to him, she 
saw a worn spirit in Andy that she 
had never guessed before. 

“How old I feel!’ he groaned. Tears 
gathered under his closed lids; one ran 
toward his ear. “I’ve fought this thing 
so long—years and years. Now that 
I’ve lost you, I’ve lost out for sure. I 
wish to God I’d died before I’d done 
this! I’d want to kill anyone who was 
as cruel to you as I’ve been!” 











She heard him out without speaking. 
When the room was still, except for the 


sound of the storm, she broke as a cord~ 


does under force, stooped swiftly and 
kissed his cheek where the tears glis- 
tened. 

“Ts it like that?” she asked, her head 
on his breast. And when she felt his 
stumbling fingers falter over her hair, 
she held fast to him, weeping. “I’m 
not angry any more, Andy.” 

“You're a brick,” he said, choking. 
“Tt’s—it’s the—last—time.” 

“Oh, Andy, I'll help you! I'll cure 
you, save you!” 


CHAPTER XX 


monotony that summer can be in 

New York to those who live in a 
few rooms with pennies where dollars 
are needed. All through the dreadful, 
humid days Andy was idle. The Jewel- 
ers’ Protective Alliance had at last, after 
much patience, turned against him be- 
cause of his drinking, and refused to 
insure him. 

December came, and the room-rent 
was due before he found a position 
which permitted him to travel with a 
cheap class of goods to near-by towns 
and on a precarious, commission basis, 

During these months, since the wet 
days in May, he had three times strayed 
from the safe path on which Naomi 
tried to guide him. She had not seen 
him drunk ; he took care of that. Each 
time he had returned after five or six 
days’ absence, ill and suicidally peni- 
tent. Each time she had forgiven him, 
her words growing fewer. She was 
sorry for Andy—oh, how sorry! She 
could not hate or blame him when he 
looked at her with miserable wonder 
at his failure. Her eyes would have 
the tender patience of a mother’s. 

Outwardly their life crawled on much 
as before, while in reality it was very 
changed. Naomi was sharply conscious 
of this change—Andy scarcely at all. 
Only manifest misdoings and miseries 
roused him to regret or dismay. Small 
happinesses, like a little money made 
for him in stocks by a friend, a few 
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dollars won at bridge, a present of 
theater-tickets, would make him a de- 
lighted child. And the smallest bit 
of good fortune always meant a present 
of some sort, however small, for Naomi. 

He did not notice how less frequent 
was her smile, nor the line that was 
stealing down and settling between her 
brows, nor that she slept mostly on the 
sofa, pleading the heat at first as an 
excuse for leaving him—how seldom she 
kissed him and how gravely tender it 
was when she did. Neither did he 
know that the afternoons, when he sup- 
posed her reading at the library, were 
really spent over a typewriter in a real- 
estate office in the neighborhood. 

This last bit of duplicity did not 
trouble Naomi as it would have earlier. 
In working she was doing something 
Andy had forbidden and that would 
send him on a despairing debauch if he 
knew of it. But she no longer gave 
him the serious consideration that was 
instinct with her when they stood in 
the established relation to each other. 
He was not the protector and provider 
now. He was leaning on her for spirit- 
ual help—a charge, not yet grown too 
heavy. Besides, without his knowing 
it, the money she made in these after- 
noon hours paid for shoes, sometimes 
for the better sort of food, and several 
times for a doctor. 

Naomi had come to need a doctor. 
Her life was in such disarray as she 
meandered through eventless days that 
she began to sleep badly, and at last 
sleeplessness became an ailment fol- 
lowed by a ground-swell of nervousness 
in the daytime in which her spirit would 
seem something lurching and fright- 
ened, calling for help. The fear had 
not shape or voice until she faced it, 
tried to pierce to its secret. Then she 
knew that it stretched beyond the pres- 
ent and tinctured the far future, since 
in this life with Andy, where kindness 
and pity had the place that should have 
been love’s, she seemed to have ceased 
living in any real sense. She had not 
left him in the first horrified, indignant 
burst. And now it seemed that she 
could never leave him. It was as if 
she had taken her place beside him on 
a sinking ship. 
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S always happens with imaginative 

people, she had other and vastly 
different moods. She knew wild hours 
filled with the resentful despair of the 
prisoner. A gale of this feeling landed 
her one day in the office of the physi- 
cian who had become a friend. 

“What is it, Doctor? I know I 
haven’t a weak will; and I’m not a fool. 
Yet I stay on in this daily discontent,” 
she said to him as she sat in a deep 
chair, her whole body tense under a 
strain, her hands locked in her fierce 
way. “I don’t love my husband in the 
real way, at all—not even as I did when 
I married him. I only love him now 
as I would a sick child. I feel his in- 
tense need of me, and he loves me. Yet 
my power over him is not strong enough 
to make him give up drinking. I don’t 
see why I can’t think of myself and 
break away. I’m not a noble, unselfish 
character. I hate martyrs. Everyone 
has a right to a share of happiness. I 
call myself a fool. Sometimes I feel 
just flat contempt for a man who has 
made the muddle of his life that my 
husband has, through a craving of the 
stomach and nothing else. And yet— 
I keep with him. Can you explain it?” 

“Women are doing it all the time, 
all over the world,” the quiet man, 
kindly smiling, answered. “There is no 
plumbing the loyalty, through pity, that 
women feel. It’s a thing peculiarly a 
woman’s. Only the occasional man 
stands by the defective in the same 
way.” 

“If he doesn’t change, will I—never 
—be different?” she asked, her lips 
hardened against a quiver. “Oh, Doc- 
tor, I feel such joy even in the smallest 
things, that I know that with some 
chance, just a little good fortune, life 
could be wonderful to me! I found 
out too late that Andy drank, and yet 
something keeps me from even being 
angry at him for not telling me. Will 
it be like this always? Even if I try 
hard to cure him, and find I can’t, will 
I never be able to get away?” 

“Oh, yes,” the doctor said positively, 
“you will.” 

“When ?”” 

“The limit of endusance varies ac- 
cording to the woman. Some shed bur- 
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dens, and with clear consciences, after 
short struggles. Others become what | 
might call pity-strapped, and endure a 
long time. The people you call mar- 
tyrs remain to the end. You will not 
be one of the last. When you feel you 
have done everything possible to re- 
construct your husband and have failed 
—also, when some other man or condi- 
tion or ambition gains ascendancy over 
you,—you will leave him, and with the 
honorable discharge of conscience. 

“This last is always necessary to the 
woman who is worth while. She must 
arrive at a state of mind where, on for- 
saking the remediless, she knows that 
whatever tragedy might happen as a re- 
sult, she will feel herself clear of 
blame. I have in mind such a woman. 
She endured the lot of a drunkard’s 
wife patiemtly for many years. When 
her uttermost limit was reached, she left 
him. He followed, and blew his brains 
out on her doorstep. She only had the 
mess cleaned up, buried him with all 
due form, put a tombstone over him 
and married a month later. I have 
never seen a happier face than hers 
when she came out of the church beside 
her new husband.” 

Naomi remained in thought after 
these words. The clock’s tick was loud 
in the deep silence. 

“You are right,” she said at length. 
“T reckon I’ll know when my limit is 
reached.” 

After another pause she spoke again. 

“Doctor—this heredity business: I’ve 
thought a lot about it; I wanted to ask 
you. I’d love, a little later on, to have 
a child, but I’m afraid. I don’t mind 
being poor; I’m thinking of the dan- 
ger there would be ahead for the poor 
little thing, and more trouble for me. 
Mr. Caren’s father and grandfather 
were both absolute sots. He told me 
so, frankly. I’d—better count children 
out ?” 

“It’s hard to answer,” the doctor re- 
plied with pity. “Some of us scout the 
heredity idea altogether. I am not one 
of these. Yet, remember, the healthy 
parent always counts. With your strong 
feeling against alcohol, your child might 
be absolutely untainted. On the other 
hand, there is decided risk in such a 








heritage. There’s a belief that the vice 
skips generations. It does not always. 
In fact your husband’s family history 
is a case in point. Yet—you might 
gamble on the chance—and be very 


happy.” 

“No!” Naomi stood up, a dismal 
defiance in her smile. “I feel too tired 
—I haven’t the nerve. Besides, if I 
have to get away from my husband, it’s 
more sensible to be able to blaze a new 
trail without a burden. Thank you 
ever so much, Doctor.” 


T this time the work in the real- 

estate office had ceased; and 
Naomi, following the physician’s direc- 
tions to stop sleeping-powders and try 
hard exercise, started from his office in 
the twenties for a walk up Fifth Avenue. 
It was late November. The air was 
crystal magic. 

Deep unrest began to stir Naomi. 
She longed for something different as 
an experience, however small, as the 
palate after long sameness will at first 
crave and then demand a change in 
food. She passed many interesting 
strangers; she longed to speak to one 
of them, to get a fresh view of life 
through another’s mind. 

The craving took definite, momentary 
shape: she must see broad spaces and 
things not of the now deadly wearisome 
city streets, walk upon the earth, smell 
the dying leaves, be am onlooker at lives 
out of the New York frame. The 
thought of Rockhill came to her as an 
inspiration—as if some gentle spirit, 
conscious of her desiring heart, had 
whispered it to her. Rockhill! That 
might mean entertainment. Often as 
Andy had planned the visit to his na- 
tive town, it had not come about. She 
had divined that he wanted to take her 
there, where everyone knew him, only 
when he could go as a success. 

It was only three quarters of an hour 
up the river, and the fare was small. 
Naomi, filled now with the sparkle of 
adventure that came so easily to her, 
found on counting her money that she 
had enough for a return ticket and for 
a cheap luncheon after she got there. 

When she was seated comfortably in 
the train, and gliding along the Hud- 
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son, she wondered she had not thought 
of doing this before. She could call on 
the tenants in the house that Andy 
owned and which meant about three 
hundred a year to him. She would per- 
haps see the Corners, the Hampton 
home in its famous gardens. 


OCKHILL’S station was the pret- 

tiest on the line; among trim gar- 
den beds it made her think of English 
lodges. And the little town she found 
to be a Northern version of Lanetown, 
prosperous where that was poor, active 
where that was sluggish, orderly where 
that was neglected. The hilly streets 
were lines of detached, charmingly de- 
signed houses of wood and stucco and 
set in small gardens. The main one, 
wide and sweeping, was asphalted and 
had shops that strove for metropolitan 
smartness; she had lunch there in a 
pink-and-white tea-room. 

When her lunch was finished, she 
asked the woman in the tea-room how 
she would reach the house owned by 
Andy. 

“Tt’s 14 Maple Row,” said Naomi. 

“Oh, that’s quite a bit back country 
—over a mile. If you walk, you go 
right up this street to the turn. Then 
you go left. After a bit you’ll come to 
a wide road. Keep along this till you 
reach the high walled grounds around 
the Corners, and—” 

“Oh, do I have to pass the Cor- 
ners ?”’? Naomi broke in so brightly that 
the woman looked surprised. ‘“I’d love 
to see the gardens.” 

“You wont see a thing but a wall. 
The entrance-gates are a mile off in a 
different direction. But Maple Row is 
just back of the rear wall of the Cor- 


ners. The town library is up that way, 
too.” She went to the window and 
pointed. ‘You see that, away off there? 


That’s the library dome.” 

Naomi looked and saw what seemed 
a mound of purest snow against the 
blue. 

“Why, that’s beautiful!” she cried in 
slow wonder and pleasure. 

A shade of amusement passed over 
the woman’s coldly tranquil face. 

“Why not? The Hamptons can’t do 
enough for Rockhill.” 
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As Naomi went on her way uphill, 
the did light, free step that sorrow and 
languor had stolen from her came back. 
The thought that she was to pass the 
Corners and that it was close to Andy’s 
house brought back a keen memory of 
Gilbert Hampton as she had seen him 
on the ship—the self-willed, lightly con- 
temptuous face, indifferent in repose, 
made tender and haunting by a smile of 
rare charm. 

She reached a high, gray wall. A 
brass plate was imbedded ia it with 
“The Corners” showing in carved black 
letters. The wall stretched as far as 
she could see, one way, and as far as 
she could see in a right-angled direction. 
She stood still in its shadow. A riot 
of red vines bulged over it like cascades 
at rest. No one passed. There was 
not a sound. Except in a churchyard 
Naomi had never known such stillness. 

A few feet from her a small raftered 
door was set in the gray stone. 


CHAPTER XXI 


O Naomi it seemed a romantic 
little door, of the secretive sort 


that sometimes figured in stories 
of mystery and adventure. If crime or 
intrigue ever visited the Corners, how 
probable that a figure would skulk out 
this way to a motor waiting in the 
shadow of the wall. Burglars and elop- 
ing couples alike might have stolen 
through it. Of course, it was locked. 
Otherwise, with such silence beyond the 
wall, she would have ventured to look in. 
Without expectation she turned the knob, 
and laughed with excitement when the 
door fell back with a brushing sound 
against a drift of leaves. 

For a few seconds she stood on the 
outside, congidering. The worst that 
could happen would be a statement from 
a servant that the grounds were private. 
Naomi made a charming picture as she 
hesitated. The small brisk winds had 
brought an opal pinkness to her white 
skin ; a turban edged with dark fur was 
pressed low upon her hair, making it 
seem blown and radiant; her eyes were 
at their darkest from the spread, bright 
pupil; a little fever-spot near the cor- 


ner of her lip was covered by a fleck of 
black plaster. With the seemingly short 
hair, she had the look of a disobedient 
and mischievous boy. 

She stepped in. And at once she was 
in the real country. How wonderful! 
Only ten minutes’ walk from a thriving 
town a rich man had been able, by means 
of a wall, to set his home in a forest. 
It was nothing else; gladelike mystery 
reached far away on every side. 

Her steps up the footpath were ten- 
tative, alert for flight at the smallest 
sound. It was clear that one might 
easily lose the way, and she meant to 
go no farther than the first turning. 

What she saw when she reached the 
head of the path brought her to a stand- 
still and kept her there. To her right 
there was a white cottage, a nest among 
the trees, its diminutive path curving 
from the low white gate to the primest 
of doorways. Some Priscilla in a mob- 
cap might have stepped demurely to 
church over its threshold, a century ago. 

“The darling place!” Naomi thought, 
a rompish glee mixing with the fear of 
being discovered. “It must have a his- 
tory.” 

And it had, one that she did not hear 
until months later. The early Colonial 
cottage had been the home of the first 
Hampton who settled on the hills over 
the river. Here he had lived with his 
four sons, all tilling the ground when 
they were not carrying muskets as pa- 
triots. Sentiment in the following gen- 
erations had preserved it. Other homes 
had been built at distances from it on 
the spreading farm-lands that year by 
year had leaped in value. These in 
turn gave way to still more spacious 
ones as the fortune of the family grew 
huge from the early, sagacious railroad- 
and mine-investments until, in the life 
of Gilbert’s father, the Corners, a home 
fit for a prince, was built. Yet the 
Colonial rooftree of that first Hampton 
was kept in perfect repair, the original 
handmade mahogany and thin old sil- 
ver filling it, no slightest alteration per- 
mitted anywhere. Called simply the 
Cottage, it had come to be used as a 
lounging-place by the family. 

It was tenanted to-day. The light 
from a wood-fire turned the panes to 








squares of changing gold; quavering 
organ-strains, as from a very old in- 
strument, came irregularly as if some 
one were playing in an idle mood; a 
saddled horse was tied to a tree close 
to the doorstep. 


AOMI’S study of the place had been 

only of a moment’s duration. When 
the music stopped, and as the fear of 
the trespasser became a warning in her, 
the door of the cottage was pulled open 
and a man strolled out. 

He was in riding-clothes, the coat un- 
buttoned. While knotting his stock, he 
was looking down and softly whistling 
the refrain that had come from the 
organ. ‘The effect he gave of reveling 
in privacy was so keenly disturbing to 
Naomi in her character of intruder, 
that she felt as if she were peeping 
through a keyhole. Yet instead of turn- 
ing from him and making her escape, 
she seemed as rooted as the trees behind 
her—remained staring at Gilbert Hamp- 
ton, for it was he. 

Almost immediately he saw her. The 
whistle ceased. His face stretched and 
hardened as with a raging stare he came 
straight to her. It was the most violent 
and disparaging look that had ever 
rested on her. Against the olive pallor 
deepening in his face the little scar upon 
his cheekbone showed an angry bluish 
white. 

“What is it you want?” 

The curt and icy tone was undis- 
guised contempt. Naomi felt the be- 
ginning of a sick chill. Under his ar- 
raigning eyes she remained mute. His 
attitude was a hideous shock to her. He, 
or any other might have shown annoy- 
ance at her presence, but his look was no 
less than savage hate. 

There was an explanation that she 
did not know; he thought her a news- 
paper woman. He had left Italy and 
returned to New York on a matter he 
has wished to keep sacredly private ; his 
name had been left off the ship’s list, 
and he had landed in New York un- 
observed. Only three days before, he 
had come by means of an inconspicuous 
taxicab from New York to the Corners ; 
since then he had limited his exercise to 
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the private grounds; had believed his 
presence unknown even in Rockhill. 
And here he was, tracked—tracked by 
one of the tribe he had often called 
“she-hyenas.” 

It had flashed through his mind while 
plunging down the path to her that a 
proud man or woman ought rather 
to starve than earn a living by nosing 
into the private lives of others. 


Me dei’ came in by the side gate.” 

Though frowning, he said this 
a little more considerately, for it was 
impossible to be unaffected by Naomi’s 
youth and prettiness, and by her eyes, 
which after a dumb, hurt look were 
slowly showing a healthy anger. 

“Yes—lI did,” she said, a catch in her 
breath, the tone flat. 

“A private entrance, and you knew it. 
Now that you’ve run me down, what 
paper will your scoop appear in?” 

“You are mistaken,” she blurted forci- 
bly. 

“You are not a newspaper woman who 
had a hint that I’d slipped secretly into 
New York, and who came to find out 
—who came by the back way, but who 
wouldn’t have stopped even at climbing 
over the wall?” 

“No!” she said harshly with a short, 
protesting swing of her clenched hand. 
“I am not.” 

“Then—there’s nothing for it but to 
—apologize,” he said without sincerity. 

Her one longing was to rush from 
him. but if she could find the words, 
she had something to say before she left. 
She lifted her chin with a defiant jerk. 

“T had no right to come in here, and 
you could have shown with decent 
politeness that you didn’t like it. But 
if I were*the worst you could imagine, 
how dare you speak to a woman, or to 
anyone, as you have to me? You are a 
snob! Do you hear? A snob!” 

While he looked amused as if at some 
surprising drollery of a child or a kit- 
ten, it did her good to see the color rush 
over his dark face. After a blazing 
look she ran down the path. He called 
something after her, but she paid no 
heed, and he did not follow. 

She went on her way with the unsee- 
ing eyes of anger. She no longer 
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cared that the trees were a scarlet net 
for the wonderful blue. Her American 
spirit was as incensed as if she had been 
moved aside by an insolent boot. Words 
that she had used constantly in child- 
hood came back to her—she was “‘per- 
fectly furious.” And because of the in- 
genious, romantic interest she had felt 
in Gilbert Hampton, she was as hurt 
as she was enraged. 

“*The world is mine!’ That’s his air 
—that’s what he feels! Reckon all the 
people like him feel that way. Poisoned 
by their money! Dared to look at me 
—as if—as if— Oh, well! He’s not 
worth a thought.” 


HE flavor of ‘her adventure had been 

slain, and her interest in Andy’s 
house as part of it. She could not see 
anything profitable in a visit to it, and 
she would have.turned back then to get 
the first train to New York, but that the 
words ‘Maple Row” seemed fairly to 
start up before her on an electric-light 
post at the base of a road leading still 
further uphill. At least, she would pass 
the place. 

She went up a paved street with 
houses on each side sufficiently close for 
people to talk to each other from their 
piazzas. Some of them, of new stucco or 
shingles, had a fresh prettiness. Num- 
ber 14 was not one of these. It was 
of a dingy tan and brown wood, and had 
been built when the hideous Queen Anne 
style of dwelling broke, like an eruption, 
over the entire country. It was so ugly 
that it seemed right that a rubber-plant 
should fill the bay window, and that a 
nude, fat-faced infant of lead or iron, 
and under a lead or iron umbrella, 
should rise by way of decoration from 
the middle garden-patch. , 

A woman in outdoor clothing was at 
the gate, looking down the road. She 
had a worried face, and was in stiffly 
fresh mourning. As Naomi neared her, 
the thought that by speaking to her she 
would have a fresh item of news to write 
to Andy brought her to a lagging stop. 

“Excuse me,” she said, going up to 
the gate. “Are you Mrs. Brittan, who 
lives here?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m Mrs. Andrew Caren.” 
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“Oh, are you? Oh, yes!” The wo- 
man’s face, confused at first, cleared. 
“Then he did get the letter? My hus- 
band must have mailed it after all, and 
forgot that he did, for he said he lost 
it. I was going to write to Mr. Caren 
again to-night.” 

The confusion was now on Naomi’s 
face. 

“T don’t understand you. There hasn’t 
been any letter from Rockhill for Mr. 
Caren. I’m up here on a chance visit. 
What was the letter about?” 

“Well, will you come in and sit 
down ?” 

Naomi followed her up the graveled 
path, past the metallic babe that seemed 
to have the mumps and was distinctly 
cross-eyed, to a hall with linoleum, and 
a parlor where besides the rubber-plant 
there were an almost threadbare velvet 
carpet, majolica vases, imitation Bur- 
mese brass, jute curtains, plush-framed 
photogravures of Landseer and Millais 
subjects, and a mantel of drab marble 
draped with a gilt-stamped Japanese 
scarf. 

Naomi sat on a red-plush sofa and 
with her gaze traveling from “Dignity 
and Impudence” to “Yes or No,” waited 
for the woman to speak. She felt some- 
thing calamitous for her and Andy 
pending. 

“T wrote to say that we were giving 
up the house the first of the month,” 
the woman said briskly, yet wiping her 
eyes. 

“You—give it up?” Naomi echoed 
dully. 

“Yes. You know the lease runs from 
December. By brother died suddenly, 
and we are going out to Springfield, 
Illinois, to live, where my husband will 
take hold of the business—grain and 
oats—for my mother, who inherits.” 

She gave many details of the grain- 
and-oats business. Naomi heard noth- 
ing intelligently. She was looking at 
“The Monarch of the Glen” and won- 
dering if Andy would—drink—when he 
knew. 

“I’ve taken the best of care of Mr. 
Caren’s furniture,” the woman said, 
looking around with self-approbation. 
“Any day next week you can come up 
with the inventory, and we'll go over 





everything. I’m sorry not to give longer 
notice. It’s terrible to have an empty 
house on your hands!” 

Naomi looked very tired as she stodd 
up, as she touched the cold, bony hand 
the woman grudgingly extended. 

“You'll explain to Mr. Caren? The 
sooner the sign’s up and you advertise, 
the better. It’s pretty late for renting.” 

“T’ll attend to it all. Mr. Caren’s 
away, but I’ll write to-night. Reckon 
I’ll be able to come up with the inven- 
tory in about a week. Good-by.” 

When Naomi reached home, there was 
a telegram from Susy: 


Mother ill. Complications. No 
hope. Come immediately. Have tele- 
graphed you seventy-five dollars. 


CHAPTER XXII 


"Ti words that Gilbert Hampton 
had shouted after Naomi were: 
: “Oh, I say—wait.” He remained 
with eyebrows lifted, looking at the door 
in the wall through which she had gone 
like a flash. 

“My word—as we say in London,” 
he murmured, and went to his horse. 
The words given with Cockney twang, 
were a mocking jest to cover a feeling 
of discomfort deeidedly unpleasant. 
“Vixen!” his thoughts went on. ‘She 
lived up to her hair! A snob—a snob? 
It’s a lie! Of course I was pretty awful 
if she were just an inquisitive girl from 
the town or from one of the boarding- 
schools. I’d be sorry if—” 

But he dismissed the uncomfortable 
doubt. 

“Acting—all acting!” And as he 
began his ride through the woods, he 
recalled vindictively some of his exasper- 
ating experiences with women from sen- 
sational society papers who had “got 
after him” whenever his extravagances 
had brought him into notice, who had 
not failed to conclude with insinuating 
retrospect of every foolish thing he had 
done since college days. 

Later he told his well-beloved and 
confidential man Salvatore, to watch 
carefully for any articles or paragraphs 
touching on his unexplained return to 
America. He thought it likely there 
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would be a description of the Cot- 
tage with the statement that having 
stolen back, he was living under cover 
in the little house—and telling why. 
After these instructions he dismissed 
from his thoughts the flashing-eyed red- 
haired girl who had called him a snob. 

Not successfully! For several days 
she kept creeping back. He found him- 
self remembering her in a most unusual 
fashion—not because she was pretty, for 
the beauty of women was a drug in his 
life. The wondering, wounded look that 
had paled her, before she flamed, was 
the thing that kept picking at his re- 
membrance. He could not get away 
from the feeling that she had not de- 
served his unkindness, that in spite of 
what she seemed, she had been hurt. 

Hampton could be very cruel; there 
was even a vein of ruthlessness in him. 
And yet, for all this hard judgment 
and his arbitrary demand for physical 
charm and lasting youth from women, 
for all that he had almost no belief in 
their quoted fineness, complexity and 
idealism,—believing, on the contrary, 
that they were more venal and less fas- 
tidious than men, their choice almost 
always on the side of the material and 
expedient,—he could know a very pierc- 
ing pity and great tenderness when 
touched by sincere helplessness or an 
unfeigned need of him. 


CALL of this sort was what had 
brought Hampton back to New 
York. He had not wanted to come. His 
first taste of Italy after a long absence 
was at its freshest and sweetest, but 
after the arrival of a letter on exuber- 
antly monogrammed and_ cloyingly 
scented paper, with his name on it in 
a hand as unformed as a schoolboy’s, 
a thin, stabbing pain had kept troubling 
him, an urging pain that seemed to have 
a sad little face aghast at his reluc- 
tance, and it had not died down until 
he was standing on a ship again, this 
time moving westward, with the blue 
shores of Italy fading. The letter had 
said: 
I am dying, Gil dear. I kept my chin 
up the day you came to see me last 


spring—but I knew then. Now it’s so 
close I must tell you. How good you 









have been to me! Oh, Gil, I had a rot- 
ten deal trom life until I met you. 
Then for a few years it was just 
heaven and nothing else. We did have 
a good time—didn’t we? I’ve thought 
of those days over and over as I lie 
here by the window watching the elec- 
tric signs dancing all the way up 
Broadway. And also, Gil, I’ve thought 
of the years since we parted. As far 
as peace and plenty go, I should have 
been a happy girl, thanks to you. You 
have done your level best—and you 
were always on the square right from 
the start. j 

Well, Gil, now I have got to leave all 
the pretty things and the friends who 
have been kind to me and go out into 
the cold and darkness—where, only 
God knows! I hope He wont be hard 
on me, not the way I was taught in the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school when I 
was little, that he would be to one who 
has done the wrong things that I have. 
Anyway, I can say one thing: I've 
never been a sneak, never broke my 
word. What I’ve done I’ve done, and 
took my medicine when I had to. Yes, 
Gil, the curtain’s coming down, and 
there wont be any return date for 
Minnie Prince. Her dance is over. 

I’ve had such funny wishes, Gil, ever 
since the doctor told me the last call 
had come; and the biggest one is a wish 
to see you—no, not a wish, a longing 
that makes me cry—to see you. Oh, 
to look in your face just once! I could 
die happy then. I know this isn’t play- 
ing fair to ask it after the years that 
have passed since we knocked about 
together. I know that you are far 
away and that your life is full of others 
now. But Gil, I have never stopped 
loving you, and that’s why it somehow 
seems that I ought to say good-by to 
you. I never told you this before, but 
I seem to have a right now to speak 
just what is in my heart. 

Oh, will you come? Oh, I wonder 
if you can come? Oh, do, Gil, if you 
can, for I’m crying for you. I want to 
say good-by for the old times before 
I ‘start on the long journey. Maybe 
you can’t come, dear, and so this will 
have to be good-by. But oh, if you 
can, cable that you’re coming, and I 
know I'll keep alive for it. But 
whether you can or you can’t, I'll tell 
you now that I have lived on the mem- 
ory of you, and no one has been like 
you to me—no, not the least bit ever 
like you—my own Gil. 


There had come to him a vision of 
Minnie as he had first seen her dancing 
in a dusky green scene—a girl with 
wide and tenderly wistful eyes, a mouth 
like little rose-petals that kept faintly 
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stirring, and tiny bare feet rising and 
falling with a whimsical suggestion of 
scudding white rabbits. And a vision 
of Minnie as he had come to know her 
off the stage, in those first days—cowed 
and sad, for years the victim of cheap, 
hectoring men, already hardening in her 
bitter and hideous life. 

Honest, common, witty, a child at 
heart, she had seemed to him a sort of 
Nell Gwyn, had been the most well-in- 
tentioned of his early infatuations, and 
had warmed his life following the exodus 
of the brilliant Frenchwoman who after 
enslaving him for years, had made his 
first cup of disillusionment a full one. 

And he had found her waiting for 
him in an apartment like many another 
he had known, where negro servants 
with furtive eyes—the sort who are 
engaged to see nothing and ask no ques- 
tions—came and went, where the silky 
crimson furnishings were all costly and 
overdecorated novelties, where orchids 
and roses covered the grand piano and 
the frail-legged tables, and where the 
smoky, benumbing perfume that he 
hated, and believed all men hated, and 
yet that was never to be escaped in 
scenes like this, choked him with a 
sweetness that might have arisen from a 
decaying fungus. 


INNIE had lived only a few hours 

after he arrived. Ina mass of laces 
and with little gold slippers on, the 
girl who had danced through life went 
out of itin his arms. She had died only 
half -conscious, and singing in gusty 
breaths one of the music-hall songs that 
had made her known. But while the 
foolish words left her lips, her eyes had 
struggled to keep their hold upon his 
face with a worship that was almost 
sacrilege to see. 

He had only partly shaken off the 
memory of this scene that had kept with 
him like the aftertaste of a depleting 
drug when he had come. upon Naomi in 
the grounds of the Corners. His fury 
at the thought of newspaper publicity 
had been a desire to shield Minnie 
Prince’s deathbed, quite as much as to 
keep gossip from himself. The mixture 
of feeling had made him unusually 
sensitive and unusually intolerant. 











“What shall I do?” he had kept say- 
ing all the day. “Is there anything— 
new ?” 

He was not in the mood to return to 
the tender beauty of Italy that could so 
unexpectedly merge into the plaintive 
and stir the soul. He had a mind for 
something robust, violently primitive, 
away from men and the things belong- 
ing to them—remote solitudes and 
empty oceans, the lightness of living 
that comes from stark simplicity and few 
needs, as against the luxurious thicken- 
ing made by the herding of overcivilized 
men and the tyranny of habit. 

He never juggled with a mood. It 
had only to be clear to be satisfied. Be- 
fore a week had gone by, he had left 
with three other rich and idle young 
men for the Rockies, with ranching 
promising afterward, and still after- 
ward some rough sailing in the South 
Seas. 

So he dismissed Italy, and Tahiti 
beckoned. Whims like this had been his 
life for years. He could choose as he 
pleased. ‘The whole world came to his 
call. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


TT: strangest mood of Naomi’s life 
wrapped her during the journey 
to Lanetown. Although she had an 
armful of magazines, she scarcely read 
at all. During the daylight she sat by the 
window, her eyes fixed on scenes that 
she scarcely saw. She was not the sort 
to shed easy and superficial tears for 
the dead who had not been dear. But 
Mrs. Tway, nearing death, measured up 
in her daughter’s mind to a new and 
solemn dignity. 

Susy was on the Lanetown platform 
and drew her into her arms. 

“Honey, dear!” 

Naomi responded absently to her kiss. 
Her set eyes asked one thing and noth- 
ing else. As Susy continued to pat her 
shoulder without speaking, she drew 
back from her a little. 

“Is she—alive?” she blurted. 

“No.” 

And as Naomi swayed, a ripple of the 
one ineffable awe going over her face, 
Susy led her to a bench on the platform 
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where she remained stolid, in a mystical 
stillness. 

“She died this morning very early,” 
Susy whispered to her. ‘She had little 
suffering. It was all very sudden. She 
knew you were on your way. I gave 
her your telegram. She was very con- 
tent.” 

“Who’s—who’s at the house now? 
You haven’t left it all alone?” 

“You'll be surprised, dear. Besides 
sending for me as soon as she felt ill, 
and showing her comfort in having me 
with her, your mother asked to have 
Gerty Adams come and look after the 
house. She made it all up with Gerty. 
It was a strange thing to see her hold- 
ing the poor thing’s hand without speak- 
ing, but looking ashamed and sorry, 
thinking all the time of—ah, who can 
tell what, Naomi?” 

And as she asked this, Naomi saw a 
picture that Susy could not. Gerty in 
her pitiableness rose before her mind— 
and then slowly a shadow took form be- 
side her until the woman seen at Wise- 
ly’s bar faced the struggler who worked 
for her outcast children until her body 
was almost a bloodless bone. Was she 
not a symbol of what Gerty might have 
become—might so easily have become— 
except for the saving kindness of a few, 
of which Mrs. Tway was not one? Had 
this been her mother’s thought? 

“She gave me several messages in case 
you were too late,” Susy continued. 
“Coma came quickly, and she passed out 
peacefully without consciousness.” 

“What—messages ?” Naomi asked. 

“She was sorry for a great deal, she 
said. She did not blame you in any way. 
You were right. There was a lot she 
wanted to say only to you, but if she 
couldn’t, she reckoned you’d know. She 
said she’d have been a better mother if 
she’d understood you, but that she had 
loved you—no one could have loved you 
better even while she could see that near- 
ly everything she did made you miser- 
able. She told me to say very clearly to 


you that she had been a foolish woman 
who had let the devil whisper to her. 
At the very last, as she struggled against 
the stupor, she tried to say something 
very hard—I could only make out a 
word here and there—” 
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“Don’t tell me any more.” Naomi 
turned her white, hushed face fully to 
Susy. “Oh, Susy, how coming close to 
death takes away our importance! What 
respect we feel for those who—go that 
way!” 


HEY drove to Cherokee Lane. A 

late rose still clung to the vine 
around Naomi’s old window. The gar- 
den was cleared and trim, the sagging 
steps and old gallery swept and covered 
by rugs she had seen at Susy’s; the 
streamers of crape fluttered from a shin- 
ing knob. Inside, the change was as 
marked. The poor place shone with 
cleanliness. There were flowers. The 
miserable stove that had stood in the 
sitting-room was gone, and the hearth 
that had been shut away behind a square 
of rusty tin held brass andirons and 
burning logs. All this rehabilitation 
was due to Susy, Naomi knew. She 
turned sharply and flung her arms about 
her friend with a murmur of unspeak- 
able love. 

It was strange to see Gerty, her thin 
face glorified by tears and peace, come 
from the kitchen with an inviting tea- 
tray. Yet even stranger was the still- 
ness. The dominating and disturbing 
presence that had always pervaded the 
little house was missing,—the constant 
and needless noise, the aggressive voice 
and heavy step,—and there was left an 
emptiness in which the smallest note had 
an echoing quality. 

Susy pointed to the bedroom and left 
Naomi to go in alone. She closed the 
door very softly, and remained for mo- 
ments beside it, her hushed gaze held 
by the sheeted form upon the bed. 


‘TRE settling up of the so-called estate 
began the day after the funeral. 
Through the dreary time, details had 
been efficiently attended to by Susy, 
until the moment came for examining 
Mrs. Tway’s personal papers. This was 
‘to be Naomi’s private task. 

She shrank from it, from the dark- 
nesses looming beyond it, as she stood 
looking reluctantly at the old desk in 
her mother’s room. She had kept her 
thoughts from the Wisely business. 
That it lay ahead of her now, to be set- 


tled in some manner, was a knowledge 
that held cold repulsion. Hardening 
herself, she opened the desk. 

Confusion faced her—old letters, 
some of them dating back to her 
mother’s girlhood; cooking recipes; old 
bills, still unpaid in Lanetown ; her own 
few letters written from New York; the 
bill of sale of the house, years before, 
to Israel Stein, the storekeeper, for fif- 
teen hundred dollars; and receipts for 
rent paid to him since the transfer. 
Nothing else—no record of the iniqui- 
tous profits that had tempted Mrs. Tway 
—not the smallest scrap of paper men- 
tioning them. 

Through the rest of the day Susy 
watched Naomi’s mystified face and 
waited for some explaining confidence. 
It came that night as they sat before the 
logs. 

“You thought I'd be able to sell the 
house, Susy. I was told once by Mamma 
that she had sold it, and I find it’s true. 
Israel Stein bought it three years ago 
for fifteen hundred dollars.” 

Susy’s head went back in rage. 

“You have nothing ?” 

“Only what this furniture brings.” 

“Huh!” Most of that will go to 
Gerty. Why, I don’t believe half a 
dozen pieces will be salable. I call this 
a shame. What did she do with the 
money ?” 

Naomi felt the need of help. Yet 
scarcely had she come to the decision 
to tell Susy the dark story when she 
shivered and turned her head. The 
quiet room behind her in the shaded 
lamplight seemed listening. 

“What did Mamma do with that 
money?” Naomi echoed. “Not only 
that money—other money—perhaps a 
great deal of it?” 

She bent over the fire and kept her 
eyes from Susy’s. 

“After selling the house, the amount 
was invested in a—business. What has 
become of it all? .... I’m going to 
tell you why I left Lanetown.” 

Susy scarcely moved as just sufficient 
facts, whispered, and pushed out with a 
jolting “force, outlined the situation. 
When silence fell, she groped for 
Naomi’s hand and closed hers fiercely 
about it. She kept her face blank of 
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feeling ; when she spoke, her voice was 
abrupt and practical. ‘The subject was 
too bitter to be discussed at all, either 
with horror or sympathy. 

“Of course, the money has not been 
renounced—or returned, And of course 
your mother meant to speak of it to 
you.” Her eyes narrowed shrewdly be- 
hind the bright glasses. “‘That—that— 
was what she tried to say at the last!” 

“VYes?”’ Naomi sprang up, trembling. 
“Yes, Susy? Do you remember—any- 
thing ?” 

Susy sat down again, propped her 
chin on her hand and closed her eyes. 

“Let me think.” 

“Any—words ?” 

“She said ‘my’ several times, and very 
emphatically. She said ‘careful’—and 
in a whisper at the very last it seemed 
to me that several times she said some- 
thing that sounded like ‘books.’ ” 

“Books ?”? Naomi whispered. 
—and ‘careful’—and ‘books.’ ”’ 

“I thought she was rambling. 

An impression, too faint to be a mem- 
ory, went over Naomi. As if a wing 
had moved on the air, she felt a chill. 
Yet instead of remaining near the fire, 
she took a few groping steps from it— 
came to a sharp halt and stood with an 
awed and expectant look. The feeling 
that came to hér then, she never forgot. 
Something apart from herself seemed to 
turn her gently to look on the low locked 
case by the window that held the novels 
Mrs. Tway had cherished. 


“ ‘My’ 


” 


ITH the uttered words her 

thoughts broke into clear lines 
like threads disentangling. She was 
back in memory more than a year be- 
fore. She felt again the languor of the 
humid night; she was on her knees be- 
fore this little bookcase; her mother’s 
hand was fastened on her shoulder; her 
mother with frantic eyes was pulling her 
back from the books—then locking the 


HAT should Naomi do with her mother’s strange fortune? 
other interesting things are discussed in the next installment of this re- 
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door and volubly, excitedly, ‘trying t 
explain lightly what had then been in 
comprehensible. 

Susy saw her violently push the chair 
out of her path, lunge down at the side 
of the mantel to find the key where she 
had once seen her mother hide it. Her 
face was deathly.and set. 

“Oh!” Susy breathed, standing over 
her. “You think—you think—” 

Naomi had dragged out a book. She 
held it high, as far from her as she 
could, and feebly rustled the leaves. A 
twenty-dollar bill fluttered down. 

Susy and she, like stone figures, stared 
at each other. 

“She was saying,’ said Naomi, the 
words hollow, from a dry throat: “ ‘Be 
careful of my books!” 

“Wait,” Susy gasped. 
door!” 

When she came back, Naomi was no 
longer faltering. She was upright on 
her knees, working with frenzy. With 
set lips, her eyes shuddering yet of 
rooted purpose, her arms rose, jolted 
wildly and sank only to rise again, while 
about her swaying body the money fell 
from every book in a cloud of dark 
flakes until the task was finished. 

She stumbled up with rebellious 
whirffpering and picked wildly at the 
murked green things that stuck to her - 
clothes. When a few of them eluded 
her fingers, she came close to shrieking 
—they became as her mother, clinging 
to her, begging her to keep them. 

Her eyes were closed as she faltered 
to the table, sank down beside it and not 
only hid her face on her arms but buried 
it down and turned it away. She heard 
Susy steal out, heard her go up the 
stairs; and she was glad. A good part 
of the night passed. When toward four 
o’clock, Naomi went cautiously to her 


“T’ll lock the 


room, she did not look toward the 
money. It lay in drifts, just as it had 
fallen. 
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N the floor, his handsome head 
O pillowed upon a roll of car- 

pet, somewhat heavily dust- 
laden, Monsieur le Comte de Ralles 
slept the sleep of the very drunk as 
gracefully as that rather difficult per- 
formance may be achieved. He lay 
stretched out, and though his collar was 
very crumpled, his mouth was shut, and 
though his dress clothes had received 
liberal decoration from the surrounding 
dust, his hair was beautifully smooth. 
He looked innocent in his sleep, which 
he was not; and once, when he half 
smiled, he looked dangerous, which he 
was. ° 
Monsieur le Comte de Ralles had oc- 
cupied himself since his expulsion from 
the army in going to the devil at ex- 
treme express speed. He had got nicely 
on his way; his sleep in his own cha- 
teau was but a recuperation which 
should enable him to attain to greater 
effort upon his awakening. 

He was bad by deliberate choice, not 
from weakness. He had failed to ob- 
tain his heart’s desire and had elected 
to pay out life for putting this slight 
upon him. 

In the army he had led like one pos- 
sessed, and his men had followed him 
as fire follows smoke. He had gone 
home to the great family Aétel in Paris 
covered with medals, glorious with hope, 
to find the woman he loved had fled 
the day before with his own familiar 
friend. 

He had gone after them, forgetful of 




















war and expiring leave, aware only of - 


his dazzling hatred which obsessed all 


his sane vision. He did not overtake 
the lovers, he returned finally to his 
regiment, and half of it had never left, 
never would leave, the trenches. He 
laughed when he was told, sneered at 
the conciliatory reprimand his Colonel 
administered, gibed at his note of fa-_ 
therly pity, finally gave back abuse in 
return for sympathy. 

Even that was glossed over; a man 
had only to look at De Ralles’ ashen 
young face, his too-brilliant eyes, his 
contemptuous lips, to realize how much 
he needed help. Unostentatiously, he 
was offered it a dozen times a day.. His 
fellows had loved him for his bravery, 
his gayety, his whimsicality, and they 
strove to remember his old self, and not 
to recognize the travesty he showed 
them with such diabolical ingenuity and 
cruelness. 

But when his men began to copy 
him, when his insubordination was re- 
peated in little, his crimes portrayed by 
clumsy hands, it became impossible to 
condone De Ralles. His men still 
fought, but their mercilessness had be-- 
come a ghastly thing ; he was spreading 
every vice through their ranks as swiftly 
as he could. So finally, as quietly as 
might be, De Ralles was dismissed from 
the army. France had no further use 
for his services. 

He departed grinning and sought 
Paris again. 


N a short time he had collected a little 

band- around him who were all vi- 
cious, all evil, all as he was, save that 
they were weak and he was strong. 
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She ror by him and laid one slender hand on his left side. His heart was beating. She did not understand this in 
the least—a sleeping man in ordinary dinner-dress here in a chiteau on the ver) fringe of the war. Who was he? 
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When Paris was drained of pleasures 
at last, De Ralles hit on the brilliant 
idea of battling on his own, organizing 
a sort of franc-tireur movement “for the 
chosen only,” as he put it, staring at 
his friends contemptuously, “such as 
you, mes amis, rotters all!” 

They went—all these society wasters, 
dilettante pavement loungers. De Ralles 
had endless money; he provided the 
uniforms, got the ammunition, the cars, 
and set forth at the head of his band. 

He had decided to make the Chateau 
Ralles his hiding-place; it had been 
partly pillaged by the Germans, but the 
great west wing had remained un- 
touched so far, and the moat which sur- 
rounded all the place would be of value 
as a defense. The French army was 
ahead, the Chateau unused at this time. 
De Ralles decided to conceal himself 
and his band in a corner and raid to 
the east, across the river. He knew 
every inch of the country by heart, by 
inherited instinct, and officially, he 
knew the formation of the trenches, the 
emplacement of the guns, and the 
stretches of No Man’s Land which he 
meant to claim as his own when the 
night fell. 

For a few weeks the sport of it, the 
danger amused him enormously; true, 
he lost two men, but he cared nothing 
for that; all he cared about were his 
own exploits, and his collection of tro- 
phies grew. Moreover, he had certain 
knowledge of his success when he dis- 
covered the Germans had moved from 
the trench which he particularly visited. 
His plan was work all night, drink all 
day. 

Carbinge and Duval had motored 
back from Paris with a carload of fair 
ladies who wished to enjoy the country 
air. De Ralles welcomed them up- 
roariously and as a result of the festive 
dinner slept now upon the floor. The 
guests were in the far wing; they had 
not stirred, and did not stir even now 
when a golden afternoon was slipping 
into tender twilight. : 


D®* RALLES moved, sighed, and as 

he sighed, a girl’s terrified, ashen 
face showed at the long open window. 
~ She slipped in a moment later and drew 
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the window close. She had not seen D- 
Ralles, and when her wide eyes lighte:i 
on his face, she started violently. 

Was he dead? 

She hesitated a moment, then kne!: 
by him, and laid one slender hand 
upon his left side. His heart was 
beating. She looked very intently a: 
the pale, peaceful face; there were 
deep shadows beneath the closed eyes. 
a bitter line round the curved mout) 
Her gaze rested on the wilted collar. 
the dusty suit, the  wine-stained 
hands.. — 

She did not understand this in the 
least—a sleeping man in ordinary din 
ner-dress here in a chateau on the ver, 
fringe of the war. Who was he? 

Still kneeling, she gazed round the 
room; there were bullet-holes in some 
pictures, a long -silken curtain was 
ripped half down, the old parquet floor 
was scraped and splintered and coated 
with mud and dust; but there were the 
latest papers, a brocade sofa and, an 
astonishing thing, a woman’s handker- 
chief on a chair, which perfumed all the 
place heavily. 

De Ralles stirred. The girl looked 
at him again, and as if he felt the lvok. 
he opened his eyes. For a long moment 
they gazed at one another; then De 
Ralles smiled. The smile changed his 
face, made it older, harder, nasty. He 
caught the girl’s cool arm and said 
thickly: 

“Hullo, ma belle.” 

Pulling himself up by his grip on her, 
he rose to his feet and stood swaying 
unsteadily ; she had perforce risen with 
him, and under. his weight swayed, too, 
a little. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me good 
morning?” he said laughing. “Or 
should it be good night? J don’t 
know.” 


b Sewn girl tried to pull free, but with- 
out exerting himself in the least De 
Ralles drew her ever nearer toward 
him. until at last her face was within an 
inch of his own, and upon her lips she 
could feel his breath. She was trem- 
bling violently; her blue eyes looked 
very dark in her white face. But though 
her voice shook pitifully when she spoke, 
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she gave no effect of 
fear; rather, a defiant, 
proud courage seemed 
to emanate from 
her. 

“Monsieur,” she 
said very low, ‘“‘you 
are, 1: - think; a 
Frenchman; I 
am a French- 
woman. My 
name is Marie 
Saint - Denis. 
You. may 
know it. My 
father was 
the Géné- 
ral Saint- 
Denis 
who fell 
on the 
Marne; 
my only 
brother was 
killed last 
month, and it 
was to search for 
his tomb that 

from Paris. 


™’ 


‘ 


“Marie Saint-De- 
nis,” De Ralles broke 
in. “My name is 
Christophe, so we 
have an interest in 
common, since you 
are a saint, I an- 
other, and my role is 
that of a protector! So 
do not struggle, chérie! 
Shall not I give the 
kiss of protection to a 
sister saint?” 

Marie Saint - Denis 
struggled with him 
fiercely. 


“T am a gentlewoman of France lost 
“and you, a son 
of France, treat me like this!” 

De Ralles was laughing between the 
kisses his hot lips showered on the girl’s 
white face, her pale mouth, her closed, 
He dragged her to the 
the scented 
handkerchief lay, and took her wholly 


and alone,”’ she panted, 


tearless eyes. 


blue-brocade sofa where 


in his arms. 


N. 
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She beat at his face with one hand. 
“OQ God, make him ‘ sober,” she 
prayed aloud; “God help me.” 

As if in ribald answer to the 
words a yell of laughter sounded 
in a room near by; there was a 
crash of glass. 

“Hullo,” 
anely, 
“Come on,” he added, “let 
us eat, drink and be merry to- 
night, for to-morrow,’ — he 
looked at the girl for a mo- 
ment with his scornful, tired 
eyes which held no amuse- 
ment,—‘‘well, to-morrow is 
another day to be lived 
through!” he concluded. 
There was 
something 
Poo h-ice 
voice and 
look that 
made Marie 
fall on her 
knees as he 
rose. She 
was crying 
now, piti- 


De Ralles said in- 


She sprang free, 


the gilded i. i 
faced the room. 


fully, 
spairingly. 
“Let me go,” she begged breath- 
lessly, “for the last time I beg you, 
kneeling to you, let me go.” 

He looked down at her, his pale face 
flushing. 

‘‘Who ever pitied me?” he said. ‘“‘Why 
should I pity you?” 

He flung wide the high gilt-paneled 
door, and revealed a room lit by tall 
candles. Round a table laden untidily 
with food and a stacked pile of wine- 
bottles, a dozen men and women were 
seated. 

As Marie met the women’s glances, 


ir f arom a 


de- 
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a new fear, a shrinking horror, pos- 
sessed her soul. : 

“Please, please—” she murmured in- 
coherently to De Ralles. 

His brain, lightning-keen in flashes, 
despite his still muddled senses, caught 
her meaning instantly. He bowed be- 
fore her, and said mockingly: 

“Mademoiselle Saint-Denis, allow me 
to present to you my friends. Homage 
cannot fail to be yours from one quarter, 
and as to the other, is there not an Eng- 
lish poet who declares that the Colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters un- 
der their—shall we say, paint?” 

He met the women’s glances with a 
smile of effrontery as he drew Marie 
onto his knee, a Marie unresisting now, 
yet somehow expressing by her very 
quietude a vast repulsion. 

De Ralles, his audacious, hard eyes 
on her white face, ran on: 

“There is another poet who tells us 
journeys end in lovers’ meetings! For 
myself, I can indorse that statement, 
littl. Marie!” 

“Oh, I hate you!” she said in a whis- 
per. ‘How I hate you!” 

She was watching her chance as a 
condemned man watches the minutes 
passing on a clock. 

De Ralles’ clasp loosened as he leaned 
forward to reach a bottle of cham- 
pagne. She sprang free, snatched up a 
knife from the table,and with her back 
against the gilded door, she faced the 
room. 

The men were all ‘laughing at her, 
the women sneering and whispering. De 
Ralles was advancing slowly. 

“Messieurs,” Marie: said clearly, 
“some of you must have sisters—all of 
you cannot be utterly bad. I came here 
from Paris to find my brother’s grave. 
A chance shell wrecked the car and 
killed the chauffeur.; I was seeking 
refuge when I espied this chateau. I 
thought I might find help—shelter. 
Will no one really help me, save me 
from this mad drunkard—” 

“Ugly words for such lovely lips,” 
De Ralles’ attractive voice drawled. 


” 


ONE or two of the men looked sheep- 
ish, others merely sillily amused as 
before. No one stirred. 


“There is no one, then, to save me?’ 
Marie asked, her voice shaking a very 
little. “Eh bien!’ She raised the knife 
to her white throat. 

De Ralles caught her wrist and 
wrenched the knife away; it slit his 
own arm open. 

“By Heaven!” he said laughing. 
“You are a fit mate for me, my dear!” 

He threw the knife on the floor and 
put his foot upon it while he bound his 
arm with a handkerchief. 

“So we'll be married immediately,” 
he added blithely. “Jacques,” he called 
over his shoulder, “call the priest, will 
you?” 

He stood beside Marie while the 
women draped one man in a tablecloth 
and tossed a purple sash across his 
shoulders. 

Some of the others were muttering: 
“Christophe is mad. This is a scan- 
dal—” But none dared oppose De Ral- 
les. 

.The mock-priest came across to the 
door, his vestments held together by his 
hands, his face scarlet and creased with 
laughter. He began with a falsetto 
voice to ask De Ralles his name. Marie 
heard it with a violent start. 

“You were my brother’s friend,” she 
said passionately ; ‘‘you were his friend, 
and I came out to seek his grave, and it 
is you who insult me. Oh!” 

De Ralles stared at her curiously ; he 
passed his hand over his thick hair; his 
eves blinked once. 

The mock-priest, intent on_ his 
drunken game, began to speak again, 
and the laughter and talk continued. 

But De Ralles went on staring, while 
his mind cleared rapidly. 

“Wilt thou have this woman—” 
Jacques droned grotesquely, As he 
reached the last words, a loud -rapping 
sounded on the door, it burst open, and 
a man rushed in. He was very young, 
almost a boy, and he spluttered as he 
cried : 

“The boches are outside—I fell 
asleep—” 

Below, on the great door, there was 
a thunderous knock. 

The women began to shriek, the mer 
reeled about, cursing, looking for their _ 
rifles, striving to buckle on their belts. 
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ARIE SAINT-DENIS looked into 
De Ralles’ eyes. 

“Do you hear?” she said. “The Ger- 
mans have come. And I say, thank 
God !” 

“How disloyal of you!” he retorted. 

“Ah, you think so?” she queried 
stingingly. “But when I tell you that 
I am thanking God because He has saved 
me from a compatriot’s cruelty, what 
then? I would rather die at their 
hands than yours. I am a soldier’s 
daughter, you see! My people died for 
France. I am glad they are come, glad, 
do you hear?” 

“T hear,” he said curtly. 

“Be quiet,” he shouted grimly at the 
screaming women ; “‘be quiet, I say, and 
I will save you.” 

His brain had cleared at last, and he 
issued orders while the Chateau rang 
with the German blows and bullets. 

Some of the men were wavering; he 
knew it, saw it, laughed at them. 

“Go on!” he urged smilingly. ‘Run 
down and surrender! Better late than 
never !” é 

He had not loosed Marie’s hand, and 
he did not loose it now. He went for- 
ward, pulling her beside him and call- 
ing to the other women to follow. At 
the far door he said to the men. 

“You do as you choose. I cannot 
be back until these women are safe.” 

In silence, broken only by the hys- 
terical sobs of one or two women, the 
little party traversed, it seemed to Ma- 
rie, endless corridors and went down 
countless steps. The passage grew nar- 
rower, a cool wind blew upon their faces 
suddenly, a glint of bright sky showed. 

“We have arrived,” De Ralles said 
pleasantly. “Ladies, assuage — your 
fears! Paris will know you again to- 
morrow, I ‘assure you!” 


HE passed through the half-open little 
door and almost at once the throb- 
bing of an engine was heard. 

De Ralles appeared again. 

“One at a time, please,’ he said 
quickly. 

A motor-launch was rocking at the 
foot of some little-worn stone steps ; the 
outlet from the moat showed clearly 
and the river winding peacefully away. 
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Above, suddenly, there was the sound 
of fighting, and a voice called in Ger- 
man. 

“This way, and we'll get them.” 

All were seated in the launch except 
Marie Saint-Denis. De Ralles turned 
to her, bowed, offering his hand. 

“You will actually take it?” he asked 
amusedly ; and then, for a second, the 
old devilry seemed to flare up in him 
again. 

“Take this too,” he said, “my kiss 
of kisses, since I shall kiss no other 
woman in this world, I think!” And 
he kissed her lips as.a man kisses when 
he loves and has been long denied. 

Steps were coming down the narrow 
passage. De Ralles released Marie, put 
her on the launch, closed the little door 
and locked if, and began unconcernedly 
to talk. 

There came a hammer at the door; 
it creaked. 

“Push off, Pierre,”’ De Ralles said 
gently to the old man at the wheel. 
“Good night, fair ladies. It is really 
a very still and lovely evening for a 
river party.” 

“Good-by,”. the women sobbed. 

“My love to Paris, please,” De Ralles 
said gayly. “I charge you, Mademoi- 
selle Saint-Denis, with that delicate 
commission. I know you will only give 
away that which you can spare!” 

The little boat backed away. 
Pierre leaned forward. 

“Master Chris, sir,” he said quaver- 
ingly. 

“Yes, 
begged. 

The door creaked ominously. 

“Hurry up, you dear old fool, and 
get clear,” De Ralles called impatiently. 
“This door was made of inferior wood, 
and it will give in a second!” 

It gave then, and as the little launch 
sped into safety, the women heard De 
Ralles’ laughter, quick shots, heavy 
splashes, oaths, cries, shrieks of agony. 
At last, silence. 

The launch tore on. Old Pierre was 
crying; his tears fell on his knotted 
hands. He turned suddenly as the 
launch slid to a landing-stage near a 
village station. 

“Yes, you are safe,” he said with the 


Old 


come — come,” the women 














weak savagery of the old, “you, a lot 
of women that aren’t fit to dust his 
boots. And he is dead, dead, for such 
as you. Night after night I waited at 
the stone steps to aid him if he needed 
it—and this was the aid I had to give 
him !” 


N the autumn in Paris Madame Saint- , 


Denis said to her daughter: 

“Did you ever hear me mention the 
De Ralles, my dear?” 

Marie looked out at the golden leaves 
dancing in the wind. 

“I know the name,” she said slowly. 
“Why, Mother ?” 

“Oh, only that that extraordinary 
young Christophe de Ralles whom 
everyone believed had been killed in 
some disgraceful fracas was not killed, 
it seems, and has actually got himself 
back into the army!” 

“Has he?” 

“Yes, as a private soldier, I hear. 
They were always a peculiar family. 
Imagine! A private, my dear, and with 
all that money and the title! It is 
dréle, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is rather fine, I think,” Marie 
said absently. 

She could recall every second of that 
day still. 

And so De Ralles had lived, after all 
—the man who had insulted her and 
kissed her as no other human being 
would ever do. Day after day she told 
herself: ‘We shall meet in the street.” 
But she never saw Christophe. 

As ever he did the quite unexpected 
thing. He came to call and was shown 
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He himself 
was in a poilu’s kit, and he was now a 
corporal. 
“T rise, you see,” he said gayly to 
Madame Saint-Denis, tapping his stripe. 
He was solemnly presented to Marie 


in by a powdered footman. 


when she came down. He told her 
calmly that a “rather serious wound” 
some three months or so ago had put 
him out of action for a time. 

“What happened exactly?” she asked, 
her blue eyes level with his. dark ones. 

He laughed his infectious laugh and 
replied : 

“Oh, an incredible adventure, made- 
moiselle! I lost a great deal of strength 
over it and, not a calamity perhaps, my 
heart as well!” 

He added without lowering his voice: 

“T have come to Paris in search of it, 
mademoiselle. I wonder if you can 
help me?” 

“T?” she faltered. 

He was looking at her lips now, and 
the memory of that kiss which had been 
between them made her color gloriously. 

“Have you forgotten a slight com- 
mission you undertook for me?” he 
asked, almost in a whisper now. “You 
bore my love to Paris. I have come 
to claim it.” 

“And he turned to Madame Saint- 
Denis and said swiftly: 

“T beg to announce that I am going 
to marry your daughter, chére madame!” 
And while the good lady nearly fainted 
from astonishment, Christophe kissed 
Marie as he had kissed her once before, 
as a man kisses when he loves greatly 
and has been long denied. 
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A Complete 
Chapters 


——~ | PRING had stirred Joan Lud- 
| | low to rebellion against a hum- 


drum life in the country with, 


her grim grandparents—with whom she 
had been left while her mother went off 
on a honeymoon with Joan’s new step- 
father. Joan longed for cities and 
people and excitement. And so when 
she met young Martin Gray, wealthy 
and his own master, he seemed the door 
to freedom and—“‘life.” ‘Who cares?” 
was her motto. 

Martin was a good sort. And when 
(after Joan’s grandparents had discov- 
ered that she was seeing a good deal 
of Martin and had decided to immure 
her in a finishing-school) Joan came to 
him one evening, bag and baggage, he 
promptly married her and took her to 
his house in New York. And then he 


discovered that Joan wished only his 
name—that she intended to keep him at 
a distance. ‘ 

In New York, Joan found “life” in 
running with a giddy set of young 


people. Gilbert Palgrave, the husband 
of her friend Alice, paid her marked at- 
tentions. One evening she told Martin 
that she was tired amd would go to bed 
early ; but when, after he had gone out, 
Palgrave called, she accepted an invita- 
tion to go out to a dance with him. 

Martin ran across them there, and 
angrily took Joan away from Palgrave. 
Outside, however, Joan slipped away 
from Martin, leaped into Palgrave’s car 
and left Martin standing furious on the 
sidewalk. And then it was that Mar- 
tin made the acquaintance of a little 
chorus-girl named Susie Capper and 
went with her to supper in her rooms. 

Although later Joan would have been 
glad to make up with Martin, he failed 
to see it. And when poor little Susie 
spoke of her longing for the country, 
Martin, who had resolved to leave Joan 
for a time, since he might not have her, 
determined to take the little actress with 
him to his country-place for a much 
needed outing. 

So it was that when Joan’s mother and 
stepfather—Mr. and Mrs. George Har- 


Résumé of 


of ‘‘Who Cares?”’ 


the Earlier 


ley—returned from their honeymoon, 
they found Joan married, but living 
alone in her new house. Then an in- 
vitation came from Joan’s grandmother 
for her and the Harleys to pay the old 
people a visit. The Ludlows’ country 
place was near Martin’s; Joan accepted 
eagerly. 

“How romantic!” exclaimed Grand- 
mother Ludlow as Joan and the Har- 
leys came up the steps. ‘Not one blush- 
ing bride, but two!” 

Afterward Joan understood the mal- 
ice in the old lady’s tone. For strolling 
in the woods one day, she met Susie 
Capper. Attracted by the chorus-girl’s 
quaint manner, Joan had a long talk 
with her, still ignorant that Susie was 
staying with Martin. 

Later, however, a whim seized Joan to 
surprise Martin, and at ten o’clock one 
evening she walked over to the Gray 
place. Martin was before the fire; and 
stretched on a couch was Susie Capper. 

With a little gasp, the sense of all 
this going home to her, Susie scrambled 
awkwardly off the settee. 

“Why, then you’re — you’re 
Gray,” she stammered. 

Joan summoned her pride, put up her 
chin and made a curious little bow. 
“Forgive me,” she said. ‘I’m trespass- 
ing.” And not daring to look at Mar- 
tin, she turned and went out. 


? 


Mrs. 


ELIEVING in Martin’s guilt, Joan 

went to the house-party of the 
Hosacks at the seashore and plunged 
into flirtations with young Harry Older- 
shaw and with Gilbert Palgrave. And 
presently Martin became her neighbor 
again, for he made one of a party at a 
seaside cottage near by which included 
Howard Oldershaw, Susie and _ her 
friend Irene. Palgrave had determined 
to win Joan; and Susie had made up her 
mind to capture Martin—she even went 
so far as to call herself Mrs. Gray when 
Joan stopped at the cottage to inquire 
for Martin. Susie failed in her de- 
signs upon Martin however; but Pal- 
grave and Joan—who could tell? 
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A NOVEL OF 
REBELLIOUS YOUTH 


By Cosmo 


CHAPTER XL 


that Joan had slipped away 
For 
Palgrave first became restless and _ ir- 
ritable, then had a short, sharp spat with 


| I ~ {{T began to dawn upon Hosack 














with Harry Oldershaw. 


Barclay about the length of front 
held by the British, and finally got up, 


Hamilton 


went into the house and almost im- 
mediately prowled out alone for a sulky 
walk along the beach. 

Chortling, Hosack made himself com- 
fortable, lighted another cigar and pon- 
dered sleepily about what he called “the 
infatuation of Gilbert the precious.” “TI 
can sympathize with the feller’s being 
gone on the girl,” he said to himself, un- 
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disturbed by Regina’s frequent bursts of 
loud laughter at young Barclay’s quiet 
but persistent banter, “but dammit, why 
make a conspicuous ass of himself? 
Why make the whole blessed house- 
party, including his hostess, pay for his 
being turned down in favor of young 
Harry? Bad form, I call it! Anyone 
would imagine that he was engaged to 
be married to Joan and there- 

fore had some right to a 

monopoly, by the way he 

goes on, snarling at 

everybody and showing 

the whites of his eyes 

like a jealous collie. 

Everybody’s talking, 

of course, and mak- 

ing jokes about 

him, especially as 

it’s perfectly obvi- 

ous that the hard- 

er he hunts her, 

the more she 

dodges him. Curi- 

ous chap, Gilbert. 

He goes through 

life like the ewe-lamb 

of an_ overindulgent 

mother, and when he 

takes a fancy to a thing, 

he can’t conceive why 

everybody doesn’t rush 

to give it to him, what- 

ever the cost or sacrifice. 

If young Harry hadn’t been here to keep 
her amused and on the move, I wonder 
if Joan would have been a bit kinder to 
our friend G. P.? She’s been in a weird 
mood, as perverse as April. I don’t 
mind her treating me as if I was a 
doddering old gentleman, so long as 
she keeps Gilbert off A 
charming, pretty, heart-turning 
thing! I’d give something to know 
the real reason why that husband of 
Joan’s lets her run loose this way. 
And where’s her mother, and why don’t 
those old people step in? Such a child 
as she is. Well, it’s a pretty striking 
commentary on the way our young 
people are brought up; there’s no doubt 
about it. If she was my daughter, now— 
but I suppose she’d tell me to go and 
hang myself if I tried to butt in. Divorce 
and a general mess-up, I take it.” 


- Hosack was 
pondering 
what he cal 
“the infatua- 
tion of Gilbert 


the precious.” 
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E shook his 

head, and his 

ash dropped all over 

his clothes, and he 

began to nod. He 

would have given a 

great deal to put his 

feet on a chair and a 
handkerchief over his 

face and sink into a 
blissful nap. The 

young people had gone 

off somewhere, and 

there were only his 

wife, the Major and the bride 
on the veranda. And after all, 
why shouldn’t he? “Cornu- 
copia,” as his ample wife was 
nicknamed, could always be 
relied upon to play up—her 
conversational well was in- 
exhaustible; and as for 

Mrs. Thatcher, nothing 

natural ever stopped the 

incessant wagging of her 
tongue. 

But it was not to be. He 
heard a new voice, the squeak 
of a cane chair suddenly 

pushed back, and looked 
up to see the Major in 
an attitude of false de- 
light; and out came 
Mrs. Cooper Jekyll, 
followed—as he in- 
wardly exclaimed, 
—by “the gentle 
Alice Palgrave, by all 
that’s complicating! 
Well, I’m jiggered.” 
“Well,” cried Cor- 
nucopia, extending her 
ample hand. “This is 
a surprise.” 
“Yes, I intended it 
to be,” said Mrs. 
Jekyll, more than 
ever Southampton in her plague veil and 
single eyeglass, “just to break the aloof- 
ness of your beach life!” 

“And dear Alice, too—neater than 
ever. How very nice to see you, my 
dear! And how’s your poor mother?” 

Her little hand disappearing between 
Mrs. Hosack’s two podgy members like 
the contents of a club sandwich, Alice 
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convalescent chair. I persuaded her to 
come to me for a few days; and what 
more natural than that she should 
want to see what this wonder- 
ful air has done for Gilbert— 
who has evidently become one 
of the permanent decorative ob- 
jects of your beautiful house?” 
“Cat!” thought Mrs. Thatcher. 
“And also for the pleasure 
of seeing so many old 
friends,” said Alice. 
“What a gorgeous stretch 
of sea!’ She bent for- 
ward and whispered 
congratulations to 
the Major’s 
bride. Her quiet 
courage in the 
face of what 
she knew 
perfectly well 
was a universal 
knowledge of 
the true state of 
Gilbert’s infatua- 
tion was good to 
watch. - With his 
one brief cold let- 
ter in her pocket 
and Mrs. Jekyli’s 
innuendoes — “all in 
the friendliest 
spirit’ — raking 
her heart, her 
self-control de- 
served all the ad- 
miration that it won 
from the members of 
the house-party. To 
think that Joan, her 
friend and schoolfel- 
When out came low, in whose loyalty 
Lew end cm she had had implicit 
o! —aeshein- faith, should be the one 
“ge ee to take Gilbert away 
by all that’s complicating!” from her! 
fect condi- With shrewd eyes, 
tion. “I was in long accustomed to 
town yesterday interviewing butlers— look below the surface of the thin ve- 
that Swiss I told you about refused to neer of civilization that lay upon his not 
be glared at by Edmond and left us on very numerous set, Hosack observed and 
the verge of a dinner-party, summing us _ listened for the next half-hour, expect- 
all up in a burst of pure German—and_ ing at any moment to see Joan burst 
there was Alice having a lonely lunch upon the group or Gilbert make his 
at the Ritz, just back from her mother’s appearance, sour, immaculate and with 














































allowed 

herself to 
be kissed on 

both cheeks, mur- 
mured an appro- 
priate response, 
greeted the 
‘Thatchers, waved 
to Hosack— who 
came forward as 
quickly as he could with 
pins and needles in one leg 
—and threw a searching 
glance about for Gilbert. 

Everyone caught it and 
gathered instinctively that 
Mrs. Jekyll had _ been 
making mischief. She had 
certainly succeeded in her 
desire to break the aloof- 
ness. The presence of 
Alice, at that moment, 
with Gilbert behaving like 
a madman, was calculateds 
to set every imagination 
jumping. 

“Um, this wont make 
G. P. any better tem- 
pered,” thought 
Hosack, not with- 
out a certain sense 
of: glee. 


MBS: JEKYLL 
disclosed 
her nose and 
mouth, 
which, it seemed, 
were both there 
and in per- 




















Just once Alice looked back, saw Gilbert bent over, and stopped. A prophetic feeling that she was never to 
hear his voice again seized her in a cold grip, but she shook it off. 
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raised eyebrows. He studied Mrs. 
Jekyll, with her brilliantly made up face, 
her apparent lack of guile and her ever 
watchful eye. He paid tribute to his 
copious ‘wife for her determined babble 
of. generalities, well knowing that she 
was bursting with suppressed excitement 
under the knowledge that Alice had 
come to try and patch up a lost cause. 
He chuckled at the feline manners of the 
little lady whom they had all known so 
long as Mrs. Edgar Lee Reeves. He 
examined his old friend Thatcher, under 
whose perfect drawing-room. manners, 
felicitous quips and ready laughter 
there was an almost feminine curiosity 
as to the scandal and the inadvertent 
display of the family wash. And having 
a certain amount of humor, Hosack even 
turned an introspective eye upon him- 
self, and owned up to more than a little 
excitement as to what was going to hap- 
pen when Gilbert realized that Mrs. 
Jekyll had brought his wife over to 
rescue him. 

Conceive Gilbert being rescued! “All 
of us as near the primeval as most of 
us are to lunacy,” he told himself. ‘““Edu- 
cation, wealth, leisure and all the shib- 
boleths of caste and culture—how easily 
they crack and gape before a touch of 
nature. Brooks Brothers and Lucile do 
their derndest to disguise us, but we’re 
still Adam and Eve in the Turkish 

Somehow I feel—I can’t 
quite say why—that this comedy of 
youth in which the elements of tragedy 
have been dragged in by Gilbert, is com- 
ing to a head, and unless things run off 
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at a sudden tangent, I don’t see how the 
curtain can fall on a happy ending for 
Joan and the husband who never shows 
himself, and the gentle Alice. Spring 
has its storms, and youth its penalties.” 
A and Harry went together up the 

incline toward Martin’s cottage 
at Devon, eyed by Tootles through the 
screen door, Gilbert came back to the 
veranda and drew up short at the sight 
of his wife. Fate has no rival as a 
stage-manager in the dramatic business, 
and what a keen delight he takes in 
angering the critics by the use of what 
they call, with such petulant scorn, the 
long arm of coincidence. 

It was when Gilbert, after a most 
affectionate greeting and ten minutes of 
easy small-talk, led her away from the 
disappointed group, that Alice made her 
first mistake. 

“You don’t look at all well, Gilbert,” 
she said anxiously. 

The very fact that he knew himself to 
be not at all well made him hate to be 
told so. An irritable line ran across his 
forehead. “Oh, yes, I’m well,” he said, 
“never better. Come along to the 
summer-house and let’s put a dune be- 
tween us and those vultures.” 

He led her down a flight of stone 
steps and over a stretch of undulating 
dry sand to the place where Hosack in- 
variably read the morning paper and to 


CHAPTER XLI 


T the exact moment that Joan 
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which his servants led their village 
beaux when the moon was up, there to 
give far too faithful imitations of pea- 
hens. And there he sat her down and 
stood in front of her, enigmatically, 
wondering how much she knew. “If 
it comes to that,” he said, “‘you look far 
from well yourself, Alice.” 

She turned her pretty, prim face up 
to him with a sudden trembling of the 
lips. ‘‘What do you expect,” she asked 
quite simply, ‘when I’ve only had one 
short letter from you all the time I’ve 
been away?” 

“T never write letters,” he said. 
know that. How’s your mother?” 

“But I wrote every day, and if you 
read them, you know.” 

He shifted one shoulder. These 
gentle creatures could be horribly dis- 
concerting and direct. As a matter of 
fact, he had failed to open more than 
two of the collection. They were too 
full of the vibration of a love that had 
never stirred him. “Yes, I’m glad she’s 
better. I’m afraid you’ve been rather 
bored. Illness is always boring.” 

“TI can only have one mother,” said 
Alice. 

Palgrave felt the need of a cigarette. 
Alice, admirable as she was, had a fatal 
habit, he thought, of uttering bromides. 

And she instantly regretted the re- 
mark. She knew that way of his of 
snapping his cigarette-case. Was that 
heavily beflowered church a dream, and 
that great house in New York only part 
of a mirage? He seemed to be the hus- 
band of some other girl, barely able to 
tolerate this interruption. She had come 
determined to get the truth, however 
terrible it might me. But it was very 
difficult. 

“No wonder you like this place,” she 
said, beating about the bush. 

“T don’t. I loathe it. The everlast- 
ing drumming of the sea puts me on 
edge. It’s as bad as living within sound 
of the elevated railway. And at night 
the frogs on the land side of the house 
add to the racket and make a row like a 
factory in full blast. I’d rather be con- 
demned to a hospital for incurables 
than live on a dune.” He said all this 
with the sort of hysteria that she had 
never noticed in him before. He was 
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indeed far from well—hardly, in fact, 
recognizable. The suave, imperturbable 
Gilbert, with the quiet air of patronage 
and the cool irony of the polished man 
of the world—what had become of him ? 
Was it possible that Joan had resisted 
him? She couldn’t believe such a thing. 

“Then why have you stayed so long?” 
she asked, with this new point of view 
stirring hope. 

“There was nowhere else to go to,” he 
answered, refusing to meet her eyes. 

This was too absurd to let pass. “But 
nothing has happened to the house at 
Newport, and the yacht’s been lying in 
the East River since the first of June, 
and you said in your only letter that the 
two Japanese servants have been at the 
cottage near Devon for weeks!” 

“I’m sick of Newport, with all its 
tuft-hunting women, and the yacht 
doesn’t call me. As for the cottage, I’m 
going there to-morrow, possibly  to- 
night.” 


LICE got up quickly and stood in 

front of him. There was a spot of 
color on both her cheeks, and her hands 
were clasped together. ‘Gilbert, let’s 
both go there. Let’s get away from all 
these people for a time. I wont ask 
you any questions or try and pry into 
what’s happened to you. I'll be very 
quiet and help you to find yourself 
again.” 

She had made another mistake. His 
sensitiveness gave him as many quills as 
a porcupine. “Find myself,” he said, 
quoting her unfortunate words with sar- 
casm. “What on earth do you mean by 
that, my good child?” 

She forced back her rising tears. Had 
she utterly lost her rights as a wife? He 
was speaking to her in the tone that a 
man uses to an interfering sister. 

“What's to become of me?” she asked. 

“Newport, of course. Why not? Fill 
the house up. I give you a free hand.” 

“And will you join me_ there, 
Gilbert?” . 

“No. I’m not in the mood.” 

He turned on his heel, went to the 
other side of the summer-house and 
flicked his half-smoked cigarette into the 
scrub below. A frog took a leap. When 
he spoke again, it was with his back to 
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her. ‘Don’t you think you'd better re- 
join Mrs. Jekyll? She may be impatiént 
to get off.” 

But Alice took her courage in both 
hands. If this was to be the end, she 
must know it. Uncertainty was not to 
be endured any longer. 

And so, holding back her emotion, she 
followed him across the pompous sum- 
mer-house in which, with a shudder, she 
recognized a horrible resemblance to a 
mausoleum, and laid her little hand 
upon his arm. “Gilbert,” she said, “tell 
me the truth. Be frank with me. Let 
me help you, dear.” 

Poor little wife! For the third time 
she had said the wrong thing. “Help!” 
The word angered him. Did she imag- 
ine that he was a callow youth crossed in 
love? 

He drew his arm away sharply. 
There was something too domestic in all 
this to be borne with patience—it was 
humiliating, also, he had to confess. 

“When did I ever give you the right 
to delve into my private affairs?” he 
asked with amazing cruelty. “We're 
married—isn’t that enough? I’ve given 


you everything I have, except my inde- 


pendence. You can’t ask for more than 
that—from me.” 


E added “from me” because the ex- 

pression of pain on her pretty face 
made him out to be a brute, and he was 
not that. He tried to hedge by the use 
of those two small words and put it to 
her, without explanation, that he was 
different from most men—more careless 
and callous to the old-fashioned vows of 
marriage, if she liked, but different. 
That might be due to character or up- 
bringing or the times to which he be- 
longed. He wasn’t going to argue 
about it. The fact remained. “I'll take 
you back,” he added. 

But she blocked the way. “I only 
want your love,” she said. “If you’ve 
taken that away from me, nothing else 
counts.” 

He gave a sort of groan. Her persist- 
ence was appalling, her courage an inde- 
scribable reproach. For a moment he 
remained silent, with a drawn face and 
twitching fingers, strangely white and 
wasted, like a man who had been 
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through an illness—a caricature of the 
once easy-going Gilbert Palgrave, the 
captain of his fate and the master of his 
soul. 

“All right, then,” he said, “if you 
must know, you shall, but do me the 
credit to remember that | did my best 
to leave things vague and blurred.” He 
took her by the elbow and put her into 
a chair. With something of his old 
thoughtfulness and rather studied polite- 
ness he chose one that was untouched by 
the sun that came low over the dune. 
Then he sat down and bent forward and 
looked her full in the eyes. 

“This is going to hurt you,” he said, 
“but you’ve asked for the truth, and as 
everything seems to be coming to a 
head, you’d better have it, naked and 
urtdisguised. In any case, you’re one of 
the women who always gets hurt and 
always thrives on it. You’re too earnest 
and sincere to be able to apply eyewash 
to the damn thing we call life, aren’t 
ou?” 

“Yes, Gilbert,” she answered, with the 
look of one who had been placed in 
front of a firing-squad. 

There was a brief pause, filled by 
what he had called the everlasting drum- 
ming of the sea. 

“One night, in Paris, when I was tow- 
ering on the false confidence of twenty- 
one,’—curious how even at that mo- 
ment, he spoke with a certain self-con- 
sciousness,—‘‘I came out. of the Moulin 
Rouge alone and walked back to the 
Meurice. It was the first time I’d ever 
been on the other side, and I was doing 
it all in the usual way of the precocious 
undergraduate. But the “gay Paree” 
stuff that was specially manufactured to 
catch the superfluous francs of the por- 
nographic tourist and isn’t really in the 
least French bored me, almost at once. 
And that night, going slowly to the ho- 
tel, sickened by painted women and raw 
champagne, I turned a mental somer- 
sault and built up a picture of what I 
hoped I should find in life. It contained 
a woman, of course—a girl, very young, 
the very spirit of spring, whose laugh 
would turn my heart and who like an 
elusive wood-nymph would lead me 
panting and hungry through a maze of 
trees. I called it the Great Emotion, 
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and from that night onI tried to find 
the original of that boyish picture, look- 
ing everywhere’ with no success. At 
twenty-nine, coming out of what seemed 
to be the glamour of the impossible, I 
married you to oblige my mother—you 
asked for this !—and imagined that I had 
settled into a conventional rut. Do you 
want me to go on?” 

“Please, Gilbert,”’ said Alice. 

He shrugged his shoulders as much as 
to say: “Well, if you enjoy the Christian 
martyr business, it’s your lookout.” 

But he dropped his characteristic 
habit of phrase-making and became more 
jerky and real. “I respected you, 
Alice,” he went on. “I didn’t love you, 
but I hoped I might, and I played the 
game. I liked to see you in my house. 
You fitted in and made it more of a 
home than that barrack had ever been. I 
began to collect prints and first editions, 
adjust myself to respectability and even 
to look forward with pride to a young 
Gilbert.” 

Alice gave a little cry and put her 
hand up to her breast. But he was too 
much obsessed by his own pain to notice 
hers. “And then,—it’s always the 
Yes, I saw the 


way,—I saw the girl. 
girl, and the Great Emotion blew me out 
of domestic content and the pleasant 
sense of responsibility and turned me 
into the panting, hungry youth that I 


had always wanted to be.” He stopped 
and got up and walked up and down 
that mausoléum, with his eyes burning 
and the color back in his face. 

“And the girl is Joan?” asked Alice 
in a voice that had an oddly sharp note. 

“Yes,” he said, “Joan She’s 
done it,” he added, no longer choosing 
his words. “She’s got me. She’s in my 
blood. I’m insane about her. I follow 
her like a dog, leaping up at a kind 
word, slinking away with my tail be- 
tween my legs when she orders me to 
heel. It’s hell! I’m as near madness as 
a poor devil of a dope-fiend out of reach 
of his joy. I wish I’d never seen her. 
She’s made me loathe myself. She’s put 
me through every stage of humiliation. 
I’d rather be dead than endure this crav- 
ing that’s worse than a disease. You 
were right when you said that I’m ill. 
Tam ill. I’m horribly ill. ’m—I’m—” 
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He stammered, and his voice broke, 
and he covered his face with his hands. 

And instantly, with the maternal 
spirit that goes with all true womanly 
love ablaze in her heart, Alice went to 
him and put her arms about his neck 
and drew his head down on her shoulder. 

And he left it there, with tears. 


LITTLE later they sat down again 
side by side, holding hands. 

As Hosack had told himself, and Gil- 
bert had just said, things seemed to be 
coming to a head. At that moment 
Tootles was strung up to play her last 
card, Joan was being driven back by 
Harry from the cottage of “Mrs. Gray,” 
and Martin, becalmed on the water, with 
an empty pipe between his teeth, was 
thinking about Joan. 

Palgrave was comforted. The mak- 
ing of his confession was like having an 
abscess lanced. In his weakness, in his 
complete abandonment of affectation, he 
had never been so much of a man. 

There was not to Alice, who had 
vision and sympathy, anything either 
strange or perverse in the fact that Gil- 
bert had told his story and was not 
ashamed. Love had been and would 
remain the one big thing in her own life, 
the only thing that mattered, and so she 
could understand, even as she suffered, 
what this Great Emotion meant to Gil- 
bert. She adopted his words in thinking 
it all over. ‘They appealed to her as 
being exactly right. 

She was comforted, too, because she 
saw a chance that Gilbert, with the aid 
of the utmost tact and the most tender 
affection, might be drawn back to her 
and’ mended. She almost used Hosack’s 
caustic expression rescued. The word 
came into her mind but was instantly 
discarded because it was obvious that 
Joan, however impishly she had played 
with Gilbert, was unaffected. Angry as 
it made her to know that any girl could 
see in Gilbert merely a man with whom 
to fool, she was supremely thankful that 
the complication was not as tragic as it 
might have been. So long as Joan held 
out, the ruin of her marriage was incom- 
plete. 

“Dearest,” she said, “I’m going to 
take you away.” 

















“Are you, Alice?” 
“Yes. We will go on the yacht, and 
you shall read and sleep and get your 
strength back.” 

He gave a queer laugh. “You talk 
like a mother,” he said with a catch in 
his voice. 

She bent forward and kissed him pas- 
sionately. “I love you like a mother as 
well as a wife, my man,” she whispered. 
“Never forget that.” 

“You’re—you’re a good woman, 
Alice; I’m not worthy of you, my dear.” 

It pained her exquisitely to see him so 
humble. Wait until she met Joan. She 
should be made to pay the price for 


this! “Who cares?” had been Joan’s 
cry. How many others had she made to 
care? 


“I'll go back to Mrs. Jekyll now,” she 
went on, almost afraid that things were 
running too well to be true, ‘‘and stay 
at Southampton to-night. ‘To-morrow 
I'll re:urn to New York and have every- 
thing packed and ready by the time you 
join me there. And I’ll send a telegram 
to Captain Stewart to expect us on Fri- 
day. ‘Then we'll go to sea and be alone 
and get refreshment from the wide 
spaces and the clean air.” 

“Just as you say,” he said, patting her 
hand. He was terribly like a boy who 
had slipped and fallen. 

Then she got up, nearer to a break- 
down than ever before. It was such a 
queer reversal of their old positions. 
And in order that he shouldn’t rise, she 
put her hands on his shoulders and stood 
close to him so that his head was against 
her breast. 

“God bless you, dearest boy !’’ she said 
softly. “Trust in me. Give all your 
troubles to me. I’m your wife, and I 
need them. They belong to me. 
They’re mine. I took them all over 
when you gave me my ring.” She lifted 
his face, which was worn as from a con- 
suming fire, and kissed his unresponsive 


lips. “Stay here,” she added, “and I’ll 
go back. To-morrow then, in New 
York !” 


He echoed her—‘‘To-morrow, then, in 
New York !”—and held her hand against 
his forehead. 

Just once she looked back, saw him 
bent over, and stopped. A prophetic 
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feeling that she was never to hear his 
voice again seized her in a cold grip, but 
she shook it off and put a smile on her 
face for the scandal-mongers. 

And there stood Joan, looking as 
though she had seen a ghost! 


CHAPTER XLII 


LICE marched up to Joan, blaz- 

ing with anger and indignation. 

She was not, at that moment, the 
gentle Alice, as everybody called her, 
Alice-sit-by-the-fire, equable and pacific, 
believing the best of people. She was 
the mother-woman eager to avenge the 
hurt that had been done to one who had 
all her love. 

“Ah,” she said, “you’re just in time 
for me to tell you what I think of you,” 

“Whatever you may think of me,” re- 
plied Joan, ‘is nothing to what I think 
of myself.” 

But Alice was not to be diverted by 
that characteristic way of evading hard 
words, as she thought it. 

“You're a thief,” she blurted out, 
trembling and out of all control for 
once. “Not a full-blown thief, because 
you don’t steal to keep—but a klepto- 
maniac who can’t resist laying hands on 
other women’s men. You ought noi to 
be allowed about loose. You're a 
danger, a trap. You have no respect for 
yourself, and none for friendship. Loy- 
alty? You don’t know the meaning of 
that word. You're not to be trusted «ut 
of sight. I despise you and never want 
to see you again.” 

Could this be Alice—this little fury, 
white and tense, with clenched hands 
and glinting eyes, animal-like in he’ 
fierce protectiveness? Joan looked at 
her in amazement. Hadn’t she already 
been hit hard enough? 

But before she could speak, Alice was 
in breath again. ‘You can’t answer me 
back—even you, clever as you are. 
You've nothing to say. That night at 
my house, when we had it out before, 
you said that you were not interested in 
Gilbert. If that wasn’t a cold-blooded 
lie, what was it? Your interest has been 
so great that you’ve never let him alone 
since. You may not have called him 
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deliberately, but when he came, you 
flaunted your sex in his face and teased 
him just to see him suffer. You were 
flattered; of course, and your vanity 
swelled to see him dogging your heels. 
There’s a pretty expressive word for you 
and your type, and you know it as well 
as I do. Let me pass, please.” 

Joan moved off the narrow walk with- 
out a word. “J amMrs. Gray. My hus- 
band wont be back for several days.” 
These—the words Tootles had spoken 
when Joan had inquired for Martin— 
were the only words that rang in Joan’s 
ears now. Alice might as well have been 
talking to a stone. 

Alice passed, but piqued by this unex- 
pected silence, turned and went for her 
once most intimate friend again. 

“Things are coming to a head,” Alice 
went on, unconsciously using Gilbert's 
expression and Hosack’s. ‘And all the 
seeds that you've carelessly sown have 
grown into great rank weeds. Ask Mrs. 
Jekyll what you’ve driven Martin into 
doing, if you’re curious to know. She 
can tell you. Many people have seen. 
But if you still don’t care, don’t trouble, 
because it’s too late. Go a few yards 
down there and look at that man in the 
summer-house. If you do that and can 
still cry out “Who cares?” go on to the 
hour when everything will combine to 
make you care. It can’t be far away.” 

“I’m Mrs. Gray. My husband wont be 
back for several days.” Like the song 
of death, the refrain of that line rose 
above the sound of the sea and of Alice’s 
voice. Joan could listen to nothing else. 

Alice caught the wounded look in the 
eyes of the girl in whom she had once 
had faith, and was recompensed. And 
having said all that she had had in her 


mind, and more than she had meant to’ 


say, she turned, forced herself back into 
control and went smiling toward the 
group on the veranda. 


remained standing, 


“[ Seee Joan 

looking as though she had seen a 
ghost, the ghost of happiness. 

“Mrs. Gray—and her husband Mar- 


tin But what have I got to 
say—I who refused to be his wife? It 
only seemed half-true when I found 
them together before, although that was 
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bad enough. But this time, now that my 
love for Martin has broken through all 
those days of pretending to pretend and 
that girl is openly in that cottage, noth- 
ing could be truer. It isn’t Martin who 
has taken off his armor. It’s I who have 
cut the straps and made it fall from his 
shoulders. Oh, if only I hadn’t wanted 
to finish being a kid.” 

She moved away at last, from the 
place where Alice had left her, and with- 
out looking to the right or left, walked 
slowly down to the edge of the sea. 
Vaguely, as though it were something 
that had happened in a dream, she re- 
membered the angry but neat figure of 
Alice, and a few of the fierce words that 
had got. through to her. Rank weeds— 
driven Martin—too late—‘‘Who cares?” 
Only these had stuck. But why should 
Alice have said them? It was all un- 
necessary. She knew them. She had 
said them all on’ the way back from 
Devon, all and many more, seated beside 
that nice boy Harry, in his car. 

What was she to do? Not yet a 
woman, and all the future lay about her 
in chaos. Once more she went back in 
spirit to that room of Martin’s which 
had been made the very sanctum of ro- 
mance by young blood and moonlight, 
and listened to the plans they had made 
together for the discovery of a world 
out of which so many similar explorers 
had crept with wounds and bitterness. 

“I’m going to make my mark,” she 
heard Martin cry. “I’m going to make 
something that will last. My father’s 
name was Martin Gray, and I’ll make it 
mean something out here for his sake. 

“And I,” she heard herself say, “will 
yo joy-riding on that huge round-about. 
I’ve seen what it is to be old and use- 
less, and so I shall make the most of 
every day and hour while I’m young. 
I can live only once, and I shall make 
life spin whichever way I want it to 
go. If I can get anybody to pay my 
whack, good. If not, I'll pay it my- 
self—whatever it costs. My motto’s 
going to be a good time as long as I can 
get it, and who cares for the price!” 

Young fool, you young fool! 

The boy had followed her to the win- 
dow and the moonlight fell upon them 
both. 
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“Yes, you'll get a bill all right. How 
did you know that?” 

And once more she heard her answer. 
“T haven’t lived with all those old people 
so long for nothing. But you wont 
catch me grumbling if I get half as 
much as I’m going out for. Listen to 
my creed, Martin, and take notes if you 
want to keep up with me: I shall open 
the door of every known Blue Room, 
hurrying out if there are ugly things in- 
side. I shall taste a little of every 
known bottle, feel everything there is to 
feel, except the thing that hurts, laugh 
with everybody whose laugh is catching, 
do everything there is to do, go into 
every booth in the big bazaar, and when 
I’m tired and there’s nothing left, slip 
out of the endless procession with a 
thousand things stored in my memory. 
Isn’t that the way to live?” 

“Young fool, you young fool,” she 
cried now, with the feeling of being for- 
gotten and deserted, with not one speck 
on the blank horizon. ‘You've failed— 
failed in everything. You haven’t even 
carried out your program. Others have 
paid—Martin and Gilbert and Alice; 
but the big bill has come in to you. Who 
cares? You do, you do, you fool, you 
young fool, and you must creep out of 
the procession with only one thing stored 
in your memory—the loss of Martin.” 

It was a bad hour for this girl-child 
who had tried her wings too young. 


AP when Gilbert straightened up 

and gave thanks to God for the 
woman who had never stirred him, but 
whose courage and tenderness had added 
to his respect, he too turned toward the 
sea with its blank horizon, the sea upon 
which he was to be taken by his good 
wife for rest and sleep, and there was 
Joan—young and slight and alluring, 
with her back to him and her hands be- 
hind her back! The mere sight of her 
churned his blood again and set his dull 
fire into flames. Once more the old crav- 
ing returned; the old madness revived, 
as it always would when the sight and 
sound of her caught him; and all the 
common sense and uncommon goodness 
of the little woman who had given him 
comfort rose like smoke and was blown 
away. 
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Joan was in his blood. She was the 
living picture of his youthful vision. 
She only could satisfy the Great Emo- 

i There was the plan that he 
had forgotten, the lunatic plan from 
which, even in his most desperate mo- 
ment, he had drawn back afraid—to ca- 
jole her to the cottage away from which 
he would send his servants, make, with 
doors and windows locked, one last pas- 
sionate appeal, and then, if mocked and 
held away, to take her with him into 
death and hold her spirit in his arms. 

To own himself beaten by this slip of 
a girl, to pack his traps and leave her 
and sneak off like a beardless boy—was 
that the sort of way he did things who 
had had merely to raise his voice to hear 
the approach of obsequious feet? Alice 
and the yacht, and nothing but sea to a 
blank horizon? He laughed to think of 
it. It was, in fact, unthinkable. 

He would put it to Joan in a different 
way this time. He would hide his fire 
and be more like that cursed boy. That 
would be a new way. She liked new 
things. 

He left the summer-house, only the 
roof of which was touched by the last 
golden rays of the sun, and with curious 
cunning adopted a sort of caricature of 
his old light manner. There was a 
queer jauntiness in his walk as he made 
his way over the sand, carrying his hat, 
and a flippant note in his voice when 
he arrived at her side. 

“Waiting for your ship to come 
home?” he asked. 

“Tt’s come,” she said. 

“You have all the luck, don’t you?” 

She choked back a sob. 

He saw the new look on her face. 
Something—perhaps boredom, perhaps 
the constant companionship of that 
cursed boy—had brought her down from 
her high horse. This was his chance! 

“You thought I had gone, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“To-morrow suits me best. I’m off 
to-morrow—I’ve not decided where. A 
long journey, it may be. If you’re fed 
up with these: people, what do you say 
to my driving you somewhere for din- 
ner? A last little dinner to remind us of 
the spring in New York?” 

“Would you like me to, very much?” 
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“I'd love you to,” he answered. “It 
would be fair, too. I’ve not seen much 
of you here.” 

Yes, it would be fair. Let her try, 
even at that late stage of the game, to 
make things a little even. This man had 
paid enough. 

“Very well,” she said, “let’s go.” It 
would be good to get away from prying 
eyes and the dull ache of pain. 

He could hardly believe his ears. 
Joan—to give him something! 

She turned and led the way up. The 
sun had almost gone. Martin would be 
with “Mrs. Gray” by now. “I'll get 
my hat at once,” she said. “I’ll be ready 
in ten minutes.” 

His heart was thumping. -“I’ll tele- 
phone to a place I know, and be waiting 
in the car.” 

“Let me go in alone,” she said. ‘We 
don’t want to be held up to explain and 
argue. You’re sure you want me to 
come?” She drew up and looked at 
him. 

He bowed to hide his face. 
things on earth,” he said. 

She ran on ahead, slipped into the 
house and up to her room. 

Exulting and full of hope, Gilbert 
waited for a moment before following 
her in. Going straight to the telephone- 
room, he shut the door, asked for the 
number of his cottage and drummed the 
instrument with his fingers. 

“Is that you, Itrangi?.... Lay 
some sort of dinner for two—cold 
things, with wine. It doesn’t matter 
what, but at once. I shall be over in 
about an hour. Then get out, with the 
cook. I want the place to myself to- 
night. Put the door-key on the earth at 
the left-hand corner of the bottom step. 
Send for a car, and go to the hotel at 
Sag Harbor. Be back in the morning 
about nine. Do these things without 
fail. I rely upon you.” 

He hardly waited for the sibilant as- 
surance before putting back the receiver. 
He went round to the garage himself. 
This was the first time he had driven 
Joan in his car. It might be the last. 


“Of all 
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Harry was at the bottom of the stairs 
as Joan came down. 

“You're not going out?” “he asked. 
She was still in day clothes, wearing a 
hat. 

She laid her hand on his arm. “Don’t 
grudge Gilbert one evening—his last. 
I’ve been perfectly rotten to him all 
along.” , 

“Palgrave? Are you going out with 
Palgrave?” 

“Yes, to dine somewhere. I want to, 
Harry—oh, for lots of reasons. You 
know one. Don’t stop me.” Her voice 
broke «a little. 

“But not with Palgrave.” 

“Why ?” 

“I saw him dodge out of the tele- 
phone-room a minute ago. He looked— 
queer. Don’t go, Joan.” 

“T must,” she said, and went to the 
door. 

He was after her and caught hold of 
her arm. “Joan, don’t go. I don’t want 
you to.” 

“IT must,” she said again. ‘Surely 
you can understand? I have to get 
away from myself.” 

“But wont / do?” 

“It’s Gilbert’s turn,” she said. ‘Let 
go, Harry dear.” It was good to know 
that she hadn’t hurt this boy—that one, 
at least, of them all had not paid! 

“T don’t like it. Please stay!’ But 
he let her go, and watched her down the 
steps and into the car, with unaccount- 
able misgiving. He had seen Gilbert’s 
face. 

And he saw it again under the strong 
light of the entrance—triumphant, in a 
way devilish. 

For minutes after the car had gone, 
with a wave from Joan, he stood still, an 
icy hand on his heart. “TI don’t like it,” 
he repeated. “TI wish to God I’d had the 
right to stop her.” 

She thought that he didn’t love’ her 
and he had done his best ta obey. But 
he did love her, more than Martin, it 
seemed, more than Gilbert, he thought— 
and by this time she was well on her 
way to—what? 


T# E scene in Gilbert’s cottage which brings this startling story to its dénouement 
is one of the most dramatic episodes in contemporary literature—in the next, 
the December, issue of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 
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EN McHarrup returned 
W from his annual summer trip 

to Rigolette, Dubois, the head 
of the French company at Little Beau- 
pré, was awaiting him with news. The 
first words he uttered took the Scots- 
man’s breath away. 

Your friend, Mademoiselle Paradine, 
has gone,” said Monsieur Dubois. 

“Gone?” 

“She go five days ago.” 

“Gone where?” demanded McHar- 
rup, and this time his voice was a little 
lower than its normal pitch. For since 
winter there had dwelt at Little Beau- 
pré an adventurous and entrancing 
young stranger who had come North in 
search of an erring brother. McHar- 
rup, as the Hudson’s Bay factor and 
leading figure of Little Beaupré, had 
taken the young lady under his wing. 
At times he had even administered 
gruff-voiced, unpalatable wisdom in her 
behoof. 

“She go for to find her brother at 
Great Seal Lake,” said the Frenchman. 

Vincent, a copper-skinned “breed,” 
one of Dubois’ men, who was leaning 
at the veranda-rail, joined in. 











McHarrup turned and eyed him in- 
quiringly. 

“T hear say,” said Vincent, “that fel- 
ler Handyside go up to Indian House 
with a rich sucker, looking for gold.” 

“Who is looking for gold?” de- 
manded McHarrup grimly. 

“Everybody,” grinned Vincent. “The 
sucker, he come out of one of them 
Montreal colleges, Laval or McGill, 
where he learn all about find gold. So 
he get Handyside to come along and 
look for quartz, and all the time Handy- 
side and the other tough know the 
sucker owns the only gold they'll see 
this trip. Oui, it dam’ good thing that: 
young Mademoiselle not make for In- 
dian House Lake.” 

McHarrup’s lips tightened. 

“Dubois,” he asked, “who’s along 
with Miss Paradine?” He took out his 
pipe, lighted it and put it between his 
strong teeth. He was twenty years 
younger than Dubois, and half as many 
times better looking. The gods had 
dowered him well, and the snow and 
the blizzard of the North had weathered 
his complexion to an indelible brown. 
He was a big man, well-poised, with 
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much character in his face; and his blue 
eyes had won the particular apprecia- 
tion of Miss Paradine. 

“She’s along of old Belfleur,” an- 
swered Dubois. “A good huntsman 
that, eh?” 

“Thirty years ago,” answered Mc- 
Harrup, “I don’t doubt he was one of 
the best. Who else?” 

The Frenchman shook his head. 

“She go alone with old Belfleur. 
Monsieur McHarrup, women are 
strange creatures. Mademoiselle, she 
took the old man out of—just senti- 
ment. That is all she say when I pro- 
test. ‘It is just 
sentiment, 

Monsieur 
Dubois.’ 
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That is all she say, and smile at me. 
You know that way she smile?” 

“Don’t tell me about her smiles,” 
growled McHarrup. “If I’d been at 
Beaupré, it would not have been me to 
let her go into the Barrens with that 
outfit.” 


pg AVING uttered his opinion, Mc- 
Harrup turned and went out of 
Dubois’ house. At the river-side, he 
stepped into his canoe and pushed across 
to the H. B. C. buildings on the other 
side of the swift-running Beaupré. 
There was an aromatic odor of spruce 
in the air, and McHarrup, paddling 
across the narrow river, looked out be- 
yond the white, single-storied buildings, 
and vision took him far across the newly 
green spruce-forests until his eyes touched 
the blue mountains of the North. A 
thought of the girl who had ventured 
into that North with a man too old for 
heavy journeying weighed on his mind. 
It seemed to him strange that in this 
slender figure of a woman, a woman 
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highly civilized, the great spirit of ad- 
venture should burn with so white an 
ardor. ‘Looking for her brother!” 
commented McHarrup inwardly. “Hang 
her brother!” He had heard of that 
brother aforetime. “From all I ever 
heard of him,” he 
concluded, “he 
was never worth 
the colored grass 
on her 

mocca- 

sins, nor 

a wisp 


~ 


* Once again Denise saw that 
this man, this murderer, 
knew no law of God or man. 


sun-bright hair.” 

He entered his own house, and as he 
crossed the threshold, the old _half- 
breed woman who did his cooking most 
of the time handed him a letter. There 
was no stamp on the envelope, and “A/- 
exander McHarrup, Esq.’ was written 
on its surface in a large, loose hand- 
writing. McHarrup admired the hand- 
writing, opened the envelope and began 
to read; and as he read, his brows con- 
tracted. It was the first letter he had 
ever received from Miss Paradine, and 
somehow in an inexplicable fashion her 
all-embracing charm seemed to force its 
way even between the lines of this mis- 
sive, which had been sent to him in a 
spirit of mischievous raillery. She had 
written : 


Dear Mr. McHarrup: 

Now you will be terribly angry, and 
say I have tricked you. But I knew if 
you had been at Beaupré, I should not 
have been allowed to go north with old 
Belfleur. I had to go, because I hear 
that there is a white man living with 
the Nescaupee, and I intend to find out 








+ 
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You know how determined 


who he is. 
I am to find my poor brother, and I 
may be at last on the right trail. De- 
spite you and the Quebec police, I can 
never believe he is dead. Please take 


ae of mine, until I 
ith kind remembrances, 
Yours very truly, 

ISE PARADINE. 


P. S. I told Monsieur Dubois that I 
was going to Great Seal Lake, but I 
am not pay Mere at all; I am making 
for Indian House Lake! a 


charge of an 
come bach. 


The tragedy was all in the postscript. 
McHarrup suddenly lifted his head and 
looked out across the river to Dubois’ 
building. 

“You dod-gasted old fool!” he ex- 
claimed between his teeth. Then his 
mind began to work with lightning 
rapidity. The girl was making for In- 
dian House Lake, not for Great Seal 
Lake, and she and old Belfleur were 
walking right into the arms of Handy- 
side—Handyside, who knew no law of 
God or man. McHarrup dropped into 
his chair beside the table, and for long 
minutes he smoked in deep cogitation. 
He made calculations as to time, and 
reckoned that at a normal rate of prog- 
ress Miss Paradine had reached Black 
Fox River. Two days beyond that, she 
would come out into the Georgette. 
Three more days would carry her into 
Indian House Lake. In his mind’s eye, 
McHarrup could see clearly how 
Handyside would receive this defense- 
less stranger. 

Outwardly, McHarrup was calm as a 
rock-bound pool; but his actions when 
the spirit within was aroused were swift 
and decisive. He saw the urgent neces- 
sity for him to go north, to intervene 
between Miss Paradine and one of the 
blackest villains who ever trod the 
wastes. Thereafter he spent no time in 
cogitation. By daybreak next morning 
he was away, traveling light, for there 
was much need of haste. 


[)ENISE was busy at the fire with a 
frying-pan, and old Belfleur was 
just as busy putting up her silk tent for 
the night when, three days later, Mc- 
Harrup caught them up. The old In- 
dian sang softly to himself as he 
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worked. He was as much absorbed as 
Miss Paradine, who waved a bunch of 
spruce-sprigs to keep off the mosquitoes 
as she held her frying-pan over the blaz- 
ing fire. The camp Belfleur had chosen 
was in an ideal situation; exhalations 
from the spruce around them and be- 
yond the river rendered the air- pun- 
gently aromatic. The sun was already 
low, casting long shadows. The west- 
ern sky was still gold, but a cold night- 
wind already ruffled the waters of the 
river. Here, however, in the sheltered 
place chosen by the cunning of Belfleur, 
there appeared to dwell a calm. 

McHarrup had advanced to within 
a few yards of Miss Paradine before 
she looked up suddenly and saw him. 
A little flag of color unfurled itself in 
each of her weather-browned cheeks and 
instantly vanished again. She rose, 
holdjpg her frying-pan with its half- 
browned bannock, and nodded with cas- 
ual friendliness. It was as though he 
had dropped in from a house half a 
mile away. 

“Good evening, Mr. McHarrup.” 

“Good evening,” answered McHar- 
rup, and he permitted a long silence to 
impose itself upon the scene. 

“This is an enormous surprise,” said 
Denise Paradine at length. “I was just 
cooking the supper. You'll be in time 
to taste my bannocks.”” She smiled upon 
him, and McHarrup drew his brows to- 
gether. There was something in her 
smile that weakened him, that made him 
feel no better than that French fool 
Dubois. Her lips were red, her teeth 
white ; and in the gray eyes there was a 
friendly raillery. She wore high boots, 
a whipcord skirt that reached to her 
knees, and over a woolen jersey a short 
coat of doeskin. Her hat was just 
the kind of carapace to set off her 


‘ beauty, to lend mystery and witchery to 


the soft light in her eves. 
McHarrup’s pulse-beat quickened. 
Was it the dying light of day, the 
rarity of such an apparition, or the 
glamour of the North that glorified her 
in his eves as a creature beyond com- 
pare? He saw her go back to her fire 
and poke it with a stick; sparks and a 
new blaze leaped up; the red flame laid 
a glow on her intent features. 
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“I had no idea you thought of mak- 
ing a journey in these parts, Mr. Mc- 
Harrup.” She peered up at him under 
the brim of her hat. “You got my let- 
ter?” 

McHarrup put a firm grip on him- 
self. 

“T got it.” 

“Were you angry with me?” 

“T was angry.” 

Miss Paradine looked up in amaze- 
ment, either genuine or feigned. 

“Now, why, Mr. McHarrup?” 

“Because,” answered McHarrup, 
striding toward her as he spoke, and 
looking sternly down into her face, “‘be- 
cause it is a fool’s game for you to be 
traveling around this way with no real 
purpose in the world outside your ob- 
stinate belief that you will find your 
brother. You'll never find him.” 

“T intend to find him,” retorted the 
girl, and pursed her lips firmly to- 
gether. 

McHarrup shook his head. Then he 
told her of the danger that lay in going 
on to Indian House so long as Handy- 
side was on the trail. Belfleur, Mc- 
Harrup averred, was no protection at 
all; he spoke in the fatherly tone he 
had fallen into the habit of using to the 
girl. But her heart was set on that 
journey ; she resisted him with all her 
pretty graces and all her engaging ab- 
sence of logic. But when it became 
plain to her that he meant seriously that 
she must not go, unless he too came as 
escort, her high spirit rose in rebellion. 

And so it came that she and McHar- 
rup argued until the stars came out. 
And then in the early dawn she awoke 
Belfleur and silently stole away, leaving 
McHarrup asleep in his canoe. It was 
a strange, foolish thing to do, and also 
it was strange that she should feel anger 
against the big fur-trader; yet so it 
was. McHarrup’s assumption that she 
needed his wisdom filled her with in- 
dignation. Who was he, after all? 
Compared to herself, he was a mere 
child in worldly knowledge—a man, 
she told herself, grown timid and over- 
cautious in long solitary broodings in 
his winter cabin. 

She kept old Belfleur paddling that 
day as long as he could hold out; then 
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she herself took a hand. She expected 
McHarrup to pursue her. And that 
night, when her camp-fire crackled and 
the mosquitoes began to torture her, 
and the old Indian had set up the tent, 
she felt a new curious little resentment 
against McHarrup in that he had been 
so easily given the slip. She slept little 
that night; and again and again next 
day she caught herself looking south- 
ward, expecting to see the Scotsman’s 
broad shoulders as he swept his canoe 
along the stone-ridden river. But there 
was no sign of McHarrup that night 
nor the next day. Clearly her deter- 
mination had been too much for him. 

On the second evening Miss Para- 
dine’s feeling had turned from a simple, 
vague resentment to scorn, almost to 
contempt. He was not a man, if he 
could be driven away by a few sharp 
words uttered by a girl. Of course, she 
could not allow him to interfere with 
her plans, but still— And really to 
look at him, one would regard him as a 
strong man. His puckered, keen blue 
eyes were truly splendid in their strong 
gaze. He was a figure that any woman 
might admire, but— Miss Paradine 
lifted her nose in the air. What a 
fraud! So like a strong, a resolute man, 
and yet so weak! Above all things, 
Denise detested weakness. She turned 
to the docile Belfleur. 

“Did you think Mr. McHarrup would 
drov behind like that?” 

“Mademoiselle send him away,” an- 
swered the hunter quietly. 


Ligaen evenings later as Denise piled 
wood on her little fire some ghost 
of the Northern wastes laid its chill 
hand upon her heart. That night for the 
first time she heard the loon calling on 
the gray waters of the lake, an unearthly 
cry, a lonely soul-grieving lamentation. 
Beside this cry the deep-mouthed night- 
call of the wolf to the stars is a mere 
pleasantry. The cry of the loon was 
hateful, and the growing darkness and 
the voice of the wind She 
could never have believed McHarrup 
would have acted in so mean a way. 
Denise Paradine felt inclined to weep, * 
out of sheer misery and loneliness. 
Then some one, other than Belfleur, 











moved among the low spruce trees near 
her. A man’s head and broad shoulders 
showed themselves against the weak, 
chill light of the Western sky, and some- 
thing strange operated in Miss Para- 
dine’s heart. A lump rose in her throat ; 
a tear found itself upon the surface of 
each eye, hovered a moment on the 
lower lid and splashed into oblivion. 
She withheld the cry of gladness that 
came to her lips, and turned toward the 
advancing figure. Then it dawned upon 
her siowly that the man who moved 
toward her through the low spruce 
was not McHarrup, but another 
—a man equally tall, equally 
broad, a loosé-jointed figure, 
that shambled and swaggered. 

For a minute the man and 
the girl stood looking at each 
other in silence.- Then the 
stranger came forward in his 
loose swinging gait. 

“T seen you and that In- 
dian coming up the river to- 
day,” he volanteered. “I 
knowed he was an Indian by 
the way he worked his canoe; 
but as for you, we could not 
make you out. Could we, Bill?” 
He raiséd his voice at the last 
word, and looked behind Miss 
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Paradine, wiping his hands on his 
hips. 

“Can you speak English?” demanded 
the man Handyside. 

“Oui, monsieur,”’ answered Belfleur 
laboriously. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Little Beaupré.” 

“Huntin’, I suppose?” 

The old man turned 
toward the girl. 

““Mam’selle, she know,” 
he explained. He began to 
throw spruce-twigs on the 
fire, and in the quickened 
blaze the man Handyside 
suddenly shot forward his 
chin and looked into Denise 
Paradine’s face. 

“My God, you aint some 
of a beauty! You look like 
a lump of moonlight. Come 
an’ look at it, Bill,” he in- 
vited his companion. The 
younger man swaggered for- 
ward, and he too leered at the 
girl. Something clutched at 
Denise Paradine’s heart. A 
swift pang of fear ran through 
all her being. Her lips tight- 
ened, but there was no other 
sign of disturbance on her girl- 












Paradine. The girl. turned cape Poses ish countenance. “What did 
swiftly, and her heart gave a wT you come up here for?” de- 
leap, for twenty yards away wi : manded Handyside, looking at 


stood another man, with a gun 

in the crook of his arm. This man was 
younger than the first, and of lighter 
build. 

“There has never been a white woman 
in these parts,” answered Bill. “I made 
out you was a boy, didn’t I, Handy- 
side?” 

“You did, sure,” Handyside admitted. 
“Well,” he went on, returning his con- 
versation to Miss Paradine with an air 
of easy familiarity, “you managed to 
strike a better bit of ground for a camp 
than we hit on.” He strode nearer as 
he spoke, and placing his gun on the 
ground, bent and warmed his hands at 
Miss Paradine’s fire. 

Old Belfleur, who had been at the 
lake-shore, came up now and uttered 
guttural greetings in each case; then he 
placed his cleaned trout before Miss 


her steadily. Her presence 
there, two hundred miles from the near- 
est white man, was a deep mystery. 

“T came to find my brother.” 

Handyside stared. 

“Brother, eh! Where do you reckon 
he’d be?” 

Miss Paradine answered him quietly. 

“We heard at Little Beaupré that 
there was a man living with the Nescau- 
pee at Indian House Lake, and as my 
brother was at Little Beaupré two years 
ago, and came north, I decided to look 
for him at Indian House Lake.” 

“What d’you want him for?” de- 
manded Handyside easily; and as he 
spoke he flung himself down comfort- 
ably by the fire. His eyes were fixed 
upon hers over the jumping flames. 
Miss Paradine was silent for a moment ; 
then she took up the frying-pan. 
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“I am under no obligation to answer 
you that,” she replied with frigid dig- 
inity. 

Handyside threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Oh, no, not at all!” he said. “But 
you see it’s made me giddy, seeing some- 
thing like you up here, miles away from 
home and country and so on. There do 
be strange freaks around, these days, 
and I thought you was one of them rich 
New Yorkers, come out with a gun to 
live all alone along of Nature’s own 
bosom and so forth for a month or two. 
They make me laugh, them fellows do, 
don’t they, Bill?” 

He turned to his companion, who, 
without a by-your-leave, had gone to 
Miss Paradine’s tent, and pulling back 
the flap, was peering in by the light 
of the fire. 

“Sometimes, Handyside, you laughs 
fit to bust about it,” Bill answered ; and 
suddenly he dived into Miss Paradine’s 
tent and came out, holding a .22-caliber 
rifle. ‘Now that’s a pretty good little 
gun, I reckon,” he commented, weighing 
it in his hand. Miss Paradine flashed 
a look at him; then she rose, and taking 
the weapon from him, replaced it with 
an air of great dignity in the tent. 

“You will be good enough,” she said 
to Bill, “not to touch things without my 
permission.” 

Old Belfleur came up at this moment, 
and laid his hand on Bill’s shoulder. 

“You go ’way now. Mam’selle, she 
not want to be along of you.” He 
turned his old eyes upon Handyside. “I 
come along for to tak’ care of this 
young mam’selle, and I tell you bot’ go 
’way—see!” Belfleur stood erect, a 
fine bronzed image in the light of the 
fire. There was the glint of battle in 
his ancient eyes, and his hand was heavy 
on Bill’s arm. For an instant Bill was 
intimidated, but Handyside swaggered 
across and stood confronting the old 
man. 

“You shut. yer face!” He suddenly 
lowered his head and thrust out his chin 
in a manner that was a formidable habit 
of his. “Shut yer face, Siwash! Me and 
Bill is ’ere now on a visit, and will stay 
as long as we want to stay. You move 
around and fix up the fond good and 
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quick, and we'll talk to the young lady.” 
He looked at Bill out of the corner of 
his eye. “Eh, Bill?” 

Bill laughed. 

“We'll talk to her.” 

It was as dark as it could ever be so 
far north at that season, where the sun 
merely dips to the horizon and _ rises 
again. Save for an orange blur in the 
west, the sky was like steel. Far away 
the loon was still calling, mingling its 
cry with the night wind’s desolate whim- 
per among the rocks. Denise felt as 
though an invisible hand held her down, 
body and mind. She felt incapable, for 
a time, of all action. Handyside’s voice 
brought her back to actualities. 

“Siwash,” he was saying to Belfleur, 
“bring out the firewater.” 

Now, the only liquor in Miss Para- 
dine’s camp was the small quantity of 
brandy in the medicine-case; this Bel- 
fleur refused to touch, and the girl her- 
self supported his refusal. 

“Belfleur has told. you,” she said, 
“that we can give you no drink, and 
that we want to be left alone.” 

Her opposition stirred the big man. 

“Say, young woman,” he announced, 
“you don’t know me.” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Miss Paradine 
without hesitation. “Your name _ is 
Handyside.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“How did ye know that?” 

“IT heard it—” she checked herself 
quickly—“‘at Little Beaupré.” 

“Did ye hear any good about me?” 
He thrust forward his chin and looked 
keenly into her face. 

“No,” answered the girl steadily. 

“No, I reckon you didn’t,” Handy- 
side went on with satisfaction. ‘They 
don’t hand me bouquets when I go 
through Little Beaupré. My name’s 
Handyside, for sure, and if you heard 
good things about me, you heard lies, 
and that’s all there is to it. They told 
you, I reckon, that I done ten years in 
St. Vincent de Paul at Montreal for a 
hold-up ?” 

“Yes,” 

“There was a man killed in 
scrap. Did they tell you that?” 

“They told me,” answered Denise 
quietly. 


that 








“Well, I’ll let you know right now,” 
went on Handyside, “that ten years 
didn’t cure me any; it made my bad 
habits wuss. I'll tell you what it is, 
young woman: you are a long way from 
anywhere, a dam’ long way, and me and 
Bill are short of grub, and what’s more, 
we are in a hurry about it.” 

Denise was quick to realize that her 
only safety lay in submission. She gave 
in as gracefully as she could, and Bill 
and Handyside were plied with food; 
even the brandy from the medicine- 
chest was surrendered to them. After- 
ward Miss Paradine, seeing that they 
showed no inclination to leave the fire, 
slipped into her tent and buckled down 
its flap. Here she remained, watchful 
and alert, and desperately afraid. Bel- 
fleur, deeply oppressed by the events of 
the evening, had also gone to his quar- 
ters. _Handyside and his companion 
sprawled near the fire, smoking and 
talking in low tones. Denise could hear 
their voices, sometimes in argument and 
sometimes in loud raucous laughter. 
What they talked of she did not know. 


x ten o’clock the northern lights 
were out, flitting across the sky 
with soundless footsteps, and Handy- 
side was still talking. 

“This outfit,” said Handyside, who 
lighted his pipe from a flaming stick 
drawn from the fire, “cost seven hun- 
dred if it cost a cent—and she’s look- 
ing for her brother!” he added with a 
dark smile across at Bill. ‘Well, I 
reckon she wont find him, not if I know 
anything.” 

“What are you going to do?” Bill 
asked. 

“The girl’s coming along with us, 
Bill ; she’s part of the outfit!” 

“You don’t mean!” Bill added, his 
eyes widening in mingled admiration 
and amazement. 

“She’s coming along with us,” said 
Handyside. He drew at his pipe con- 
templatively for a moment. “We got 
trouble enough as it is, explaining away 
that dead feller. We brought him up 


through Little Beaupré; how can we 
spring a yarn about him being sick and 
dying, all along of the hard living in the 
With that last trouble I had, 


North? 
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the Quebec police will never believe it. 
They'll say we had a quarrel, because 
he wanted to go back again, when he 
seen through our game.” 

Bill, whose face had grown tense, 
lifted his head. 

“We ought to have let him go back, 
Handyside.” 

“Not on your life!” Handyside an- 
swered. “To have him make us over 
to the police the minute we struck Rig- 
olette? Bill,” he went on, “you got 
to get hold of this situation: we can’t 
show up in Beaupré, nor Rigolette, nor 
any of them places; we got to beat it 
the best way we can,” he concluded sig- 
nificantly. ‘We are in the soup, and if 
you see me let go of this outfit,: just 
write and tet me know.” 

Bill was filled with admiration of his 
partner’s daring; he liked the ring of 
his voice, and he was fool enough to 
trust him. 

A ‘score of times that night ‘Denise 
Paradine looked: out of her tent, but 
always she saw her unwelcome visitors 
at the fire. When one slept, the other 
sat awake on guard, and the truth def- 
initely impressed itself upon her, that 
she could not escape. If she got away 
from the camp, she knew she would die 
in the wilderness. Sometimes she 
thought it would be better to die thus 
than to leave herself at the mercy of 
Handyside. It was always Handyside 
who dwelt in her mind as the principal 
villain ; and it was Handyside who came 
to her tent at daybreak and demanded 
that she should open the flap. Denise, 
who had hidden her automatic pistol in 
the inner pocket of her coat as a last re- 
sort came out into the dawn, a startling 
picture of girlish beauty. There was a 
light in her blue eyes, whether of fear 
or defiance, Handyside could not tell; 
in any case, he was not given to subtle- 
ties of observation. 

“Bill and me,” he began without pre- 
liminary greeting, “has been having a 
council of war.” 


route looked up at him. In the 
broad light of day his countenance 
was even more villainous than she had 
believed possible. There was a heavy 
stubble upon his cheeks, throat and 
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neck; his mouth was big and _thick- 
lipped ; his cheek-bones were excessively 
high, and his small eyes were deep-set 
and alert. 

“You tell us,” he went on, “you are 
going to Indian House Lake to find that 
lost brother of yourn. Well, Bill and 
me is going that way, and we all travel 
together friendly and comfortable.” 

“I prefer to travel alone,” said Miss 
Paradine firmly. 

“Yes, I guess you do,” Handyside 
said, and moved his chin forward a 
fraction of an inch. “But you aint go- 
ing to. And look a-here,” he said, sud- 
denly flinging a harsh menace into his 
tone, “don’t you be putting on any airs 
now. You got no right to be up in these 
parts, anyway; and from now on you 
got to behave.” 

All the pride in Miss Paradine’s 
nature rose in rebellion. Her 
lips tightened, and there 
was now no mistaking the 
expression of her eyes. 

‘*VYou’ll 
leave my 
camp,” she 
said, stamp- 
ing her foot, 
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“you coward!” There was so much in- 
dignation in her whole appearance that 
for an instant Handyside was startled; 
but with almost an equal quickness, he 
recovered himself, and putting both 
hands suddenly on her shoulders, he 
shook her gently. 
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“You'll get 
into canoe 
where you be- 
long!” roared 
Handyside, 
quelling her 
frantic strug- 
gles. Five 
minutes later 
Denise was in 
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“You’re a peach,” he said, “but you 
got to behave.” 

Before he knew it, Miss Paradine’s 
hand was in the inner pocket of her 
coat. Her flat, automatic pistol leaped 
into view—and was instantly twisted 
out of her fingers by Handyside. 








The big man bared his teeth in a 
laugh ; then his face swiftly darkened. 

“Would ye, ye little devil!” he said. 
And lifting her up in his arms, he car- 
ried her toward where Bill was worl:- 
ing, near the fire. Here, struggling and 
wrenching to be free, he put her ig- 
nominiously on her feet. ‘The spiteful 
little devil pulled a gun on me!” said 
Handyside. 


NCE again Denise Paradine saw that 
truly, as McHarrup had told her, 
this man, this murderer—the thought 
sent a shudder through her—knew no 
law of God or man.. There was no help 
for it; she must surrender and do his 
bidding until such time as she could 
elude him, escape and die in the wilder- 
ness. Belfleur came to her during the 
early part of that day and informed her 
that he too had been disarmed. He said 
he was game to slip away with her 
whenever the chance arose, but he knew 
that the two would die. 

The party that night, after a long 
day’s lake-and-river journey, camped 
well back from the edge of a lake, 
the shores of which. were heavily 
rock-bound. Handyside made Belfleur 
choose a place, and here the tent was 
pitched. 

Handyside knew the North to the 
barrens far better than Bill, and it bore 
in upon him that this bonanza, this rich 
outfit of Miss Paradine’s, was every- 
thing that could be desired for two— 
but was not enough for four. And sud- 
denly as he swung Miss Paradine’s deli- 
cate trout-rod, which he had appro- 
priated, his face widened to a grin. 
“They aint going to be four,” he said 
to himself. 

That night Miss Paradine retired to 
her tent without molestation, and as she 
buckled the flap, a prayer of relief 
uttered itself in her heart ; perhaps after 
all things were not to be so bad. 

The strain of Handyside’s presence 
and the heavy day’s journey had worn 
her down. She slept deeply and awoke 
to find daylight and a dark shadow in 
her tent. Handyside was standing over 
her, looking down into her face. There 
was a Satisfied expression on his stub- 
bled visage, and a cunning gleam in his 
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eyes. To Denise Paradine, his figure 
seemed immense; he appeared to loom 
to the zenith, a dark monster, a thing 
of unutterable evil power. 

“Well, I’ve fixed it,” said Handy- 
side. 

Denise slid away from him and came 
to her feet at the far side of the tent. 
She could think of nothing to say; fear 
seemed to strangle ‘her for a moment; 
her mind was without coherence. In 
the depths of her soul, evil truths mir- 
rored themselves starkly. 

“Why are you here” she demanded 
with a sorry effort at authority. 

“I tell you, I’ve fixed it,” Handyside 
answered readily. “I’m the only one 
that is here.” She was aware of his 
grin in the confined gloom of the tent. 
“This morning I got Bill and your Si- 
wash to go away after a'moose I seen!” 

Miss Paradine slid past him’ and 
stepped out of the tent into the open. 
What she saw there caused the color 
to fly from her face. Everything save 
her own tent and personal possessions 
was packed and loaded on the canoe. 

She stared at him wide-eyed. 

“You are striking camp?” 

“You and me’s strikin’ camp to- 
gether,” answered MHandyside. The 
swift flash of terror in her eyes warned 
him. For as Miss Paradine turned to 
run, he sprang at her, flung his arm 
about her and brought her to a stand- 
still. 

“Let me go!” 

“You'll get into the canoe where you 
belong!” roared Handyside, quelling 
her frantic struggles. Five minutes 
later Denise was in the canoe with a 
strip of webbing binding her feet, for 
Handyside was in no mood to trust her. 
“You'll stay there while I load up the 
other boat,” he said, and waded ashore. 
Here in the rising light of the morning 
he hastily struck the tent and swept to- 
gether her delicate belongings. For a 
time the girl called aloud for Belfleur. 
No answer came to her. 


A* Handyside made his third journey 
to the great boulders at the edge of 
the lake, he thought he heard a sound be- 
hind him ; he turned, but no living thing 
was visible. Belfleur and Bill could not 
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return for several: hours. Handyside 
went on with his work. Making his 
final journey with the girl’s tent under 
his arm, he again heard a sound. A 
stone rattled. He shot a swift suspicious 
glance behind him, and at that moment 
a man’s head and shoulders slowly ap- 
peared behind a boulder. 

“Hello?” exclaimed Handyside. 

With a leap, the newcomer reached 
the surface of the high rock and came 
striding forward. His head was down 
as he came, but the Montreal tough 
knew him in a moment. Now the 
stranger lifted his head, and there was 
that in his eyes that caused Handyside 
to drop a hand to his hip. 

The newcomer was the first to speak. 

“Handyside,” he said in a throaty 
voice, “I want you!” 

The stranger’s face was bloodless 
with intensity of feeling. He looked in 
the stark morning light almost haggard, 
and his eyes gleamed bright. 

McHarrup halted and looked at him, 
breathing quietly. He had moved 
slowly, so that all his strength might be 
reserved for the meeting. The dis- 
order of the camp, the absence of any 
other person save Handyside, and Miss 
Paradine’s tent in the man’s arms, 
augered the worst in McHarrup’s eyes. 
Miss Paradine, imprisoned in the canoe 
behind the rocks, was out of view. 

“Where’s the girl?” 

“What girl?” 

“You know well enough,” McHar- 
rup’s hand shot out and gripped the 
other’s shirt at the neck. “Don’t lie to 
me, Handyside, or by God, I'll ham- 
mer the life out of you!” 

Handyside measured the Factor with 
his eyes, and thrust out his big jaw. 

“Take your hand off me,” he growled, 
and as McHarrup did not move, Handy- 
side bared his teeth and drove at him 
with the big hunting-knife that was ever 
ready to his hand. The blade slipped 
into the muscle of McHarrup’s fore- 
arm, and as Handyside dropped the 
weapon and flashed back his hand to 
his hip again, McHarrup’s arms went 
about him. The Scotsman’s grip was 
the grip of a bear, but the men were 
equally matched in strength, and in the 
long swaying fight that followed, each 
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tried to throw the other. McHarrup’s 
face became transfigured with hate; 
his one instinct was to kill. 

They were down together, rolling 
over and over on the flat rocks fifteen 
feet above the water. Handyside knew 
now that the fight was to a finish, and 
struggled madly until he freed his 
weapon. Once he fired, his pistol send- 
ing echoes from bank to bank of the 
lake. McHarrup was pounding him 
with many blows. The two gripped, 
swayed at the edge of the lake for a 
moment, then together splashed into the 
water below. .“This is the end,” thought 
McHarrup as the icy water closed over 
him. Then he felt something on his 
jaw and knew that Handyside was bat- 
tering his features with a stone. 

From now on McHarrup saw red. 
The water reaching to theit shoulders 
was lashed and spurned as though two 
leviathans were at grips. At last the 
Factor, who had wrenched away the 
stone that was battering his face, stood 
off and delivered a blow which jolted 
Handyside’s head strangely. For an in- 
stant the big man stared; then without 
a word sank back quietly into the water. 

McHarrup saw him below for a mo- 
ment in widening rings of water, as 
through a glass darkly. Then his own 
senses began to spin. There were voices 
calling to McHarrup as he staggered 
out of the lake—voices, confused and 
far away. But there was exultation in 
the Factor’s heart; Handyside, without 
a doubt, was dead. 

Why had he fought Handyside with 
the ferocity of a wild beast? Ah, he re- 
membered. That beautiful Denise 
Paradine. What a tragedy! . He stag- 
gered out of the lake, sweeping the 
water from his eyes, and as his feet 
touched the shore, he reeled and fell. 
Having known hades, he woke into 
paradise. A fair young face was look- 
ing down at him, and in the background 
was old Belfleur’s Indian visage. 

“You did it for me, dear Mr. Mc- 
Harrup,” said a voice clear as a sleigh- 
bell. 

“T lost two weeks of the Company’s 
time over the head of it,”’ said the Scot, 
fighting for breath—but in the heart of 
him he was saying quite other things. 





